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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


^ .nigy In this second edition of the “Early History of the Dekkan,'* 
I have embodied the results of fresh researches published by 
others and myself within the last ten years. Some of my own 
have, however, been laid before the public now for the first 
time in this book. 

R. G. B. 

Poona, loth January, 18Q5. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


After finishing his book on “Vai§pavism, Saivism and 
minor religious systems' * in the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research, my revered father very much wanted to bring out a 
revised edition of his “Early History of the Dekkan". But 
multifarious engagements and continued ill-health prevented 
him from carrying it out. He asked me in his last wishes to 
bring out a third edition with notes and indicated what important 
records had been published since the last edition. I do not 
know how long I would have been unable to carry out this sacred 
task. But Chuckervertty, Chatterjee & Co., who are to India 
.. .it Triibner & Co. are to Europe, of their own motion made 
propusals to me for th*' ^blieation of the book.; and the result 
is inc*t thib : 1 w\v c uLi^ .i^th Notes is now before the scholarly 
public long before T expected it. It is true # hat much new 
material has been available since Ur. publication of the second 
edition. But the main conclusions of the book from the period of 
the Early Chaiukyas onwards have remained unshaken, and 
whatever changes arc now required in reconstructing the history 
of the earlier period have been pointed out in the Notes. 

The additional notes of the present (third) edition have been 
given at the end, and the text and notes of the .second edition 
have been kept intact in the body of the u x>k. It has not, how¬ 
ever, been found possible to adhere to the pagination of the 
second edition. To fa ilitat* reference, the paging of the m \ nd 
edition is given in bold type in square/brackets in the n ek of 
the book. 


D. R. BllANlMUKAl* 
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Additions and further Corrections. 

P. 62, footnote t, add at the end, Karhad plates recently 
put into my possession and not yet published. 

P. 63, line 35, after Wardh-t, here as -well as everywhere 
henceforward except in l. 14, P- 75> add and Karhad and make 
the necessary grammatical changes. 

P. 67, line 30, after death, add The Karhad charter 
represents the fire of his prowess to have burnt the Chalukya 
race. 

P. 73, line 23, after months, add In the Bhadan grant 1 the 
latter is represented to have reigned for a year. 

p . 75, lines 6 and 7, for the sentence ending with 

dominions, substitute He expelled the prince Rachchhyamalla 
from the throne of the Ganga country and placed on it a person 
of the name of Bfituga, or Bfltayya which name has been 
Sanskritized into Bhfitarya ; and destroyed the Pallavas to 
whose race the Dautiga killed by him probably belonged. 

P. 75, line 20, at the end add The Karhad charter was 
. issued in 880 Saka, i.e.. 18 years after the Wardha grant. It 
vcontains two stauzas more about Krishna III. than the latter , 
and these must in consequence be regarded as alluding to 
events which occurred between Saka 862 and 880. As stated 
, therein, to consolidate his power Krishna dcpiivcd some of, 

■' feudatories of their principal’ties, and granted them to ‘ J * w 
who were meritorious ; some were separated from each 
and others joined together. “With the idea of conquc 
south, he uprooted the Chola race, placed the territc 
over by it under his own dependents, made the kin 
Chera. PS^dya, and other countries along with 
Ceylon his tributaries, and erected a triumph' 
Re(a)tnesvara.“ In in inscription at Atakfir 
territory, dated 872 5 aka, Kfishyartija is ieprp 
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t with the Chola prince R&jaditya and killed him. In this 
iM act he was assisted by Bfituga, his Ganga feudatory 
mentioned above, and Gfituga w*as rewarded for his services by 
being granted additional territory. 2 In a village in the Ckingle- 
pn't district of the Madras Presidency, which must have formed 
a part of the ancient kingdom of the Pallavas, there are two 
inscriptions dated in the seventeenth and nineteenth years of 
the reign of Kannaradeva, i.e. Krishnadeva, in which he is 
spoken of as the conqueror of Rack chi or Kafichipura the capital 
of the Pallavas and Tanjai identified with Tanjor (Tanjavfir 
or Tanjapura) which was the capital of the Chola princes. 
Another inscription at Vellore is dated in the twenty-sixth year 
of his reign ; and there are two more containing his name in 
South Arcot 3 which was probably included in the Chola 
kingdom. These facts bear out the statement in the Karliu<J 
grant of his having uprooted the Chola race and held the 
country by placing it under his dependents, and another in this 
and the Wardin'! grant that the Pallavas were destroyed by him. 
This latter event, however, took place before Saka 862 the date 
of the WardM grant, while the conquest of the Chola prince 
came on later. By the Karhad charter which was issued on 
Wednesday the 13th of the dark half of Ph&lguna when 880 
years had elapsed since the time of the Saka king, the cyclic 
year being Kdlayukla, Krishna granted,—while encamped 
at Mclpati with his victorious army for the purpose of appor¬ 
tioning the southern provinces among his dependents, taking 
charge of all the possessions of Arelesvara, and constructing 
mipi s to be dedicated to certain gods,— the village of Kankim 
district of Karahalaka to the great Saiva ascetic Gaga- 
who was the pupil of Tsanasiva and was conversant with 
iddliaotas or sacred books of the Saiva sect, for the 
the whole group of ascetics. It would appear from 
•aivism flourished about the district of Karha<J at 

hr dates under Kjishna 111 . add 872, 880. 


Men, Vol. II., pp. « 
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EARLY 

HISTORY OF THE DEKKAN 



INTRODUCTORY 

India has no written history. Nothing was Introductory, 
known till within recent times of the political condi¬ 
tion of the country, the dynasties that ruled over 
the different provinces which composed it, and the 
great religious and social revolutions that it went 
through. The historical curiosity of the people was 
satisfied by legends. What we find of a historical 
nature in the literature of the country before the 
arrival of the Mnhomcdans comes to very little. 

I. We have a chronicle of Kasmir called the 
r.ajtitarangi$i, in which, however, there is a good 
deal which is not supported by contemporary 
evidence. Now and then, a bountiful prince or 
Minister found a poet to sing his glories ; and the 
wvorks thus composed, contain a good deal of histori¬ 
cal information, though, of course, an undue praise 
of the patron and his ancestors is to be expected. 

But a few such works only have hitherto been dis¬ 
covered ; and the oldest of them gives an account of 
a prince who lived in the first half of the seventh 
century. The literature of the Jainas of the Svetiim- 
bara sect contains accounts mostly of the later princes 
of Gujarflt and other noted personages. There are also 
simila. accounts of the princes of Rajaputana. In 
the beginring or at the end of sonic Sanskrit works 
the names of the princes under whose patfona^C Ci 
in whose reign they were composed, l4 re given ; and 
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[General 


Chapters 


Introductory, sometimes we find a long genealogy of the family 
to which the particular prince belonged, with some 
short observation with reference to each of his 
ancestors. Lastly, the Puranas contain genealogies 
of the most powerful royal families which ascend to 
a higher antiquity than the works noticed hitherto. 

II. But the information to be gathered from all 
these sources is extremely meagre ; and there are 
many provinces on the history of which they do not 
throw any light. And the facts mentioned in them 
cannot be systematically arranged, or even chrono¬ 
logically connected, except with the assistance' of 
other sources of information to which we shall now 
proceed. The invasion of Alexander the Great 
brought the Greeks in contact with the Hindus ; and 
his successors in Syria kept up an intercourse with 
the Indian emperors for a long time. The notices 
of Indian persons and events contained in the 
writings of the Greeks, when compared with the 
statements occurring in the Puranas, admit, in some 
cases, of an easy identification ; and from the known 
dates of the corresponding Greek persons or events, 
we are able to determine those of the Indian persons 
or events. In this manner the date of the founda¬ 
tion of the Maurya dynasty by Cliandragupta has 
been determined to be about 322 b.c., and a good 
many other dates in Indian history have been ascer¬ 
tained. The writings of Chinese authors also throw 
a great deal of light on some periods of Indian 
history. Buddhism was introduced into China in 
the first century of the Christian era ; and from time 
to time men from that country caine to India as 
pilgrims ; and some Indian Buddhists also must have 
found their way to China. The Chinese pilgrims 
wrote ^counts of what they saw and did in India, 
and th< sc works, which have come down to us, arc 
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xiii 


very valuable for the elucidation of Indian history. 
The (Chinese possessed a perfect system of chrono¬ 
logy, and the dates of the pilgrimages are useful for 
the purposes of the Indian antiquarian. Valuable 
accounts of India written by the Arabic visitors to 
the country in the Middle Ages have also become 
avail able. 



IU. Another very important source, and fuller 
than any hitherto noticed, consists of inscriptions. 
Some of these are cut on stones or rocks, and others 
engraved on copperplates. These last are in all 
cases' charters conveying grants of land made mostly 
by princes or chiefs to religious persons or to temples 
an-d monasteries. A great many of these are dated 
in one of the current eras. It is usual in these 
charters to give the pedigree of the grantor. The 
names of his ancestors together with some of their 
famous deeds are mentioned. As the authors who 
composed the grants cannot be expected to be im¬ 
partial in their account of the reigning monarch, 
much of what they say about him cannot be accepted 
ns historically true. And even in the case of his 
ancestors, the vague praise that we often find, must 
be regarded simply as meaningless. But when they 
are represented to have done a specific deed, such as 
the conquest of Harshavardhana by Pulakesi II. of 
the early ChAlukya dynasty, it must bo accepted as 
historical ; and when wc have other sources avail¬ 
able, we find the account confirmed, as Hwhan 
Thsang does that of Pulakesi’s exploit. Even in the 
case of the reigning monarch, the specific deeds such 
as wars with neighbouring princes, which are men* 
tioned, may be accepted ns historical ; though, 
however, legitimate -doubts may be entertained ns 
regards the reported results. 

The stone-inscriptions are intended to 
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Introductory, morate the dedication of a temple or monas tery or 
any part thereof, and of works of public utility such 
as tanks and wells, and sometimes grants Oi" land 
also. A good many of these benefactions are by 
private individuals ; but not seldom the name o f the 
king, in whose reign the dedication was mad e, is 
given together with the year of his reign, as wtjll as 
the date in the current era. When it is a royal 
benefaction that is commemorated, we have a longer 
account of the reigning prince, and sometimes o f his 
ancestors. 

The great pioneer in the deciphering and inter¬ 
pretation of inscriptions was James Prinsep ; but no 
great progress was made after him, in this branch of 
antiquarian work, till the establishment of the 
“Indian Antiquary” and the institution of the 
Archaeological Survey. These gave a strong impetus 
to it, and many scholars entered into the field with 
zeal. Twenty years ago, it would have been impos¬ 
sible to write the following pages. 

IV. I must not omit to mention old coins as a 
valuable source of information as to the names of 
the successive monarclis of a dynasty, and sometimes 
their dates. A study of these too has led to very 
important results. 

The materials for the history of the development 
of Indian thought and of changes in the social condi¬ 
tion are the whole literature itself. But tins is an 
independent inquiry with which we are not here 
directly concerned ; and the conclusions arrived at 
arc applicable to the whole Hindu race, and not to 
any particular piovince. I have consulted general 
literature only in discussing points concerning the 
Aryan settlement of the Dckkan. The materials 
the preparation of the other sections, which 
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fall under each of the four classes noticed above, are Intr oduct ory. 


as follows : 

I. —Bilharia’s Vikrnmahkacharita, Introduction to the 
Vratakliaijda, Introduction to Jalilana's anthology, the 
Puranic genealogies; and scattered notices in the Katha- 
siritsagara, HAla's SaptaSati, Vatsyayana’s Kamastitra, 
'Cavirahasya, Digambara Jaina works—such as the Hari- 
vam£a, the Uttara Purapa, the YaSastilaka, the Pragnot- 
tararatnamaiika &c.—VijnaneSvara’s Mitakshar&, the 
Abhilashitilrthachiiit&mani, the Basava Pur 3 na, the 
Lekhapancha'ika, the Sabdanjavachandrika, the JndneS- 
vari, and a few others. 

II. — Ptolemy’s geography, the Periplus, Hwhan 

Thsang’s Itinerary. 

III. —Inscriptions in the cave-temples of Western 
India; Rudrad&man’s inscription at JunAgad; stone in¬ 
scriptions in the Southern Maratha Country; copper¬ 
plate charters of the early Chalukyas, the Rashfraktlta9, 
and other dynasties, of which we have now a large 
number. 

IV. —Coins of the 6£itav&hanas found at Kolh&pur and 
in the lower Godiivarf district. 

Since the political history of the Dekkan before 
the advent of Mahomedans was entirely unknown 
before, and the difficulty of ascertaining facts is very 
great, my object has been to collect as many of 
them as possible. The absence of proportion in the 
space allotted to important and unimportant events 
due to this circumstance, will, it is hoped, be 
excused. This does not pretend to be a literary 
production, but merely a congeries of facts. 



Etymology of the word “Dekkan" and its 

DENOTATION. 


[ 1 ] The word “Dakkhan” represents the verna- Section I. 
cular pronunciation of the vSanskrit word Dakshina, nty ~[ ogy 
meaning “southern,” used to designate the portion of ^ the word 
the Indian Peninsula lying to the south of the Nar- “ Dekkan/> 
niada. The name more usually met with in Sanskrit 
works and elsewhere is Dakshinapatha or “the South¬ 
ern Region.” That this name was in ordinary use in 
ancient times is shown by the fact that the author of 
the Periplus calls that portion of the country 
Dakhinabades. * 1 In the vernacular or Prakrit speech 
of the time, the Sanskrit Dakshinapatha must have 
become Dakkhinabadha or DakkhinAvadha by the 
usual rules, and (he Greek writer must have derived 
his name from this popular pronunciation. The 
shorter form of the name also must have been in use, 
since in the beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era, Fab-Hian, 2 the Chinese traveller, was 
told at Benares that there was n country to the south 
called Ta-Tbsin, which word corresponds to the 
Sanskrit Dakshina. 

Dakshinapatha or Dakshipa was the name of the Denotation 
whole peninsula to the south of the Narmada. Arnonp D^L-kan!™ 1 
the countries enumerated in the MArkan^eya, 3 Vayu, 4 
and Matsva 5 PurAnas as comprised in DakshipApatha 

[I] Indicates page i of the original edition. 

1 Indian Antiquary, VIII. 113. 

2 Travels of Fall -IIinn hv S. Beal, 139. 

3 Chap. 57 Verse 45, Edition Bibliotheca Imlica. The 
reading of the second line, however, is wrong. It ought to 
be, 1 AtyfjyAS cha Kerala- ehniva CholAh KuIvAs tathaiva eba, 
as it is in the mantiscript I have consulted. 

4 Chap. 45 Verse 134, ltd it ion Bibliotheca itidica. 

6 Chap, n? Verse 46, Poona Lithographed Edition 
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history of 

Section I. are those of the Cholas, Pandyas, and Keralas, which 

- were situated in the extreme south of the peninsula, 

and correspond to the modern provinces of Tanjor, 
Madura, and Malabar. In the MabfibMrata, how¬ 
ever, Sahadeva, the youngest of the Pandu princes, is 
represented in his career of conquest to have gone to 
Dakshinapatha after having conquered the king of 
the P-andyas. 6 7 This would show' that the country of 
the Pandyas was not included in Dakshinapatha. 
Again, the rivers Godavari and others springing from 
the S'ahyhdri are spoken of in the Vayu Purina as 
rivers of Dakshinapatha,' w'hile the Narmada and the 
Tapi are not so styled ; whence it would seem that the 
valleys of those rivers were not included in Daks'll ina- 
patha. The word thus appears not to have been 
always used in the same sense. In modern times it 
is the name of the country between the Narmada 
on the north and a variable line along the course of 
the Kpshni to the south, exclusive of the provinces 
' lying to the extreme east. It is thus almost identical 
[ 2 ] with the country called Maharashtra or the region 
in which the Marathi language is spoken, the narrow 
strip of land between the Western Gbits and the sea 
being excluded. A still narrower definition is that 
which excludes from this tract: the valleys of 
Normadi and the Tipi ; and to this extent we lmve 
seen that there is authority for it in the Vayu Purina. 
Thus the word Dekkan expresses the country watered 
by the upper Godavari and that lying between that 
river and the Kpishpi. The name Mahirisbtra also 
scem.-j at one rime to have been restricted to this tract. 
For that country is, in the Puripas 8 aud other works, 


6 Palihaparvan, Cliap. 31 Verse 17, Bombay ltdit'on. 

7 Chap. 45 Verse i<Hi Bd. Bib. Ind. 

U <;, c th*. chapter? of the three Puruyas refcircd to in 
the note:, on page 1. 
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distinguished on the one hand from Aparanta or 
Northern Konkan, and from the regions on either 
side of the Narmada and the T&p! inhabited by the 
Pulindas and Sabaras, as well as from Vidarbka on 
the other. In a comparatively modern work entitled 
Ratnakosa, 9 Maharashtra, Vaidarbha, Tapi-ta{a-desa 
and Narmada-tata-desa {i.e., the countries on either 
side of those rivers), and the Konkan are spoken of 
as distinct from each other. The Deklcan or Maha¬ 
rashtra in this the narrowest sense of the word forms 
the subject of the present notice. 


9 Prof Aufrecht's Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Bo<l~ 
k.uu Library, 35*. 
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Settlement of the Aryas in the Pekkan. 


Section II. 

Settlement 
of the 
&ryas in 
the 

Pekkan. 


[ 3 ] It is now a recognised fact that the Aryas 
who came to India were at first confined to eastern 
Afghanistan and the Pan jab. Thence they emigrated 
to the east and for a time the easternmost province 
occupied by them was Bramhavarta or their holy 
land, lying between the rivers Sarasvati the modern 
Sarasuti, and Dnshadvati, 1 a stream in the vicinity, 
that is, the country about Thanesar. There the 
system of castes and orders and the sacrificial religion 
seem to have been fully developed. Thence they 
spread to the east and the south, and gradually 
occupied the whole country between the Himalaya 
•and the Vindhya. This last mountain range must 
for a long time have formed the southern boundary of 
their settlements. For the name Aryavarta or the 
region occupied by the Aryas, as explained by Manu 2 
and even by Pataiijali, 3 the author of the Mahfi- 
bhashya on PaninPs grammar, signified exclusively 
the part of the country situated betwe en those moun¬ 
tain ranges. The Vindhya, which by its height 
seemed to obstruct the passage of the sun, was 
impassable to them. The name Pariyatra was given 
to the more northern and western portion of the range 
from which the rivers Chambal and Betv& take their 
rise, probably because it was situated on the boundary 
of their Yatr3 or range of communication. Alter a 
while, however, the sage Agastya, in poetical 


1 Manu, II. 17. 

2 Manu, II, 7 T, 

3 PtHafijdli’K Mob\bliAs l iya under Ptuiini, II. 4, 10. 
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language, bade the mountain not to grow high, that Section IX. 
is, crossed it and established an Asrama or hermitage 
to the south and thus led the way to other settlements. 

The first or oldest Aryan province in the southern 
country must have been the Vidarbhas or the Berars. Vidarbha, 
For in the Ratnayana when Sugriva the monkey-king j^anpro- 
sends his followers to the different quarters in search jmce in the 
of Rama’s wife Sita and Ravana her ravisher, he 
directs them to go among other southern countries 
to Vidarbhas, Riehikas, and Mahishakas, and also to 
Dandakaranya (the forest of Dandaka) and the river 
Godavari. 4 5 This shows that while the country about 
the Godavari, that is, the Dekkan or Maharashtra in 
the narrowest sense of the terms, was a forest, 

Vidarbha was an inhabited country; In the MaliA- 

bharata also Agastya is represented to have given a 

girl that he produced by his miraculous powers to the 

king of Vidarbha, and after she had grown to be a 

woman demanded her of the king in marriage. 6 In 

the RamAyapa, Rama is represented to have lived for 

a long time in Dan<;lakarapya, at a place called 

Panchavaji situated on the banks [ 4 ] of the GodAvari 

about two vojanas from the hermitage of Agastya. 6 

That this DaQ^ak&rapya was the modern MahA- Datitfak- 

rfishjxa is shown bv the fact stated above, that it was the 

halllC 

watered by the river Godavari, and by several others. MakA- 

rflshtra 

According to the Hindu ritual it is necessary when 
beginning any religious ceremony to pronounce the 
name of the country in which it is performed. The 
BrAhmaps in MahArushtra do not utter the name 
Maharashtra but Oatidakarariya with the word desa 
or “country” attached to it. In the introduction io 


4 RQmAyaua, l'V. Chap. i , Bombay Edition. 

5 Mah&bh&rala, Bombay Edition, Ili. Chap. 96, 07. 

6 RAmAyana, 111 . 13, 13 Bom. Ed 
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Section II. Hem&dri’s Vratakhanda, a work written more than 
six hundred years ago, Devagiri, the modern Daulat- 
Panchavati. &bad, is spoken of as situated in a district on the 
confines of Dandakaranya. Nasik claims to be the 
Panchavati where Rama lived. But the poet could 
hardR be expected to have brought his hero from the 
Vindhva to such a remote westerly place as Nasik. 
The river God&vari must, from the description occur¬ 
ring in the Ramayana as well as in Bhavabhuti’s 
Uttara Ramacliarita, have been wide at Rama’s 
Panchavati. It could hardly have been so 
at Ntlsik, which is very near its source. On 
the other hand, “the region about the northern part 
of the Sahyudri through which flowed the river 
Godavari and in which Govardhana was situated” is 
in the Puranas represented a^ “the most charming 
on earth ; and there, to please R&ma, the sage 
Bhftradv&ja caused heavenly trees and herbs to spring 
up for his wife’s enjoyment, and thus a lovely garden 
came into existence.” 7 In the Mdrkan^eya, Govar- 
dhaiia is spoken of as a town ; but the Vavu and the 
Matsya seem to mean it to be a mountain. This 
Govardhana must, from the given position, be the 
same as the milage of that name near N^sik ; and 
thus the three Purapas must be understood as sup¬ 
porting the identification of Panchavati with N&sik. 
The But though Maharashtra was the last country 

subjugation occupied by the Indian Aryas, their subjugation of 
of Mah:% p was 110 ] ess thorough than that of all the northern 


7 M&rka^deya, Chap. 57 Verses 34-35; V&yu, Chap. 45 
Verse- jin-114 ; and Mfttsva, Chap. 112 Verses 37-39. The 
passage, however, i , corrupt. The three Pur^yas evidently 
derive their reading from the same original, but the text 
has been ^really corrupted. The most ancient version <»f 
it seems to be that in the Vftvu. 
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countries. Here, as there, they drove some of the 
aborigines to the fastnesses of mountains and jungles, 
and incorporated the rest into their own societ3 r . 
The present Marathi language is as much an offshoot 
of the Sanskrit as the other languages of Northern 
India. The ancient representatives of these dialects 
—the Maharfishpri, the Sauraseni, and the M&gadhi, 
as well as an earlier form of speech, the Pali—show 
extensive corruptions of Sanskrit sounds, reducible 
however to a few general laws. These cannot be 
accounted for by the natural operation of the causes 
which bring about the decay of a language spoken 
throughout its history by the same race. For, this 
operation is slow and must be in continuance for a 
very long time in order to produce the wide-going 
phonetic changes which we observe in those Prakpt 
dialects, as they are called. This long-continued 
process must at the same time give rise to a great 
many changes in other respects. Such. [ 5 ] however, 
we do not find in those dialects, and they do not in 
those respects show a very wide departure from the 
Sanskrit. The extensive corruptions of Sanskrit 
sounds, therefore, must be accounted for by the sup 
position that the language had to be spoken by races 
whose original tongue it was uot. Those alien races 
could not properly pronounce the Sanskrit words 
used by the conquering Aryas ; and thus the Prakpt 
forms of Sanskrit words represent their pronunciation 
of them. A few sounds unknown to Sanskrit as well 
as .M ine words not traceable to that language are also 
found in the Prilkpts, and these point to the same 
conclusion. It pais appears that the Indian Aryas 
in their progress through the country came in contact 
with alien races, which w re incorporated with their 
Society and learnt their language at the s.uui time 
that they ; reserved some of their original words and 
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The subju¬ 
gation of 
the country 
farther 
South, 
partial. 


phonetic peculiarities. 8 This was the state of things 
in the north down to the MarajM country. But 
farther south and on the eastern coast, though iliey 
penetrated there and communicated their own civili¬ 
zation to the aboriginal races inhabiting those parts, 
they were not able to incorporate them thoroughly 
into their own society and to root out their languages 
and their peculiar civilization. On the contrary, the 
Aryas had to learn the languages of those races and 
to adopt a portion at least of their civilization. Thus 
the Kanarese, the Telugu, the Tamil, and the other 
languages now spoken in Southern India are not 
derived from the Sanskrit but belong altogether to a 
different stock, and hence it is also that southern art 
is so different from the northern. The reason why 
the result of the Aryan irruption was so different in 
Southern India from what it was in the north appears 
to be that when the Aryas penetrated to the south 
there existed already well-organized communities and 
kingdoms. In the passage in the Ram ay ana, 
referred to above, the monkey-soldiers arc directed 
to go to the countries of the Andbras (Telugu people), 
the Pamjyas, the Cholas, and the Keralas, in the 
south ; and are told that they will there see the gate 
of the city of the Pandyas adorned with gold and 
jewels. And these races, their country, and their 
kings are alluded to in other Sanskrit works, as will 
be noticed hereafter. In the north, however, at the 
time of the Aryan invasion, the condition of the 
country must have been similar to that of Dainjak- 
ii anya, which is represented in the Runi&yana as a 
forest infested by Rakshasas or wild tribes who dis¬ 
turbed the religious rites of the Brubmay. sages. And 


8 These point; 1 have developed in my Lecture on 
Sanskrit and the Prakrit Linguae-: derive 1 from it; J"Vir, 
Horn. Jt. R. A. S. Vo). XVI. pp. .190-91. 
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throughout the older portion of Sanskrit literature, Section II. 
which is to be referred to the times when the Aryas 
were gradually progressing from the Panjab, the 
wild tribes they met with are spoken of under the 
name of Dasyus, Rakshasas, and others. 
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THE DEKKAN AND NOTICES OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

in ancient Indian Literature and 
Inscriptions. 


Section III. 

The Aryas 
acquainted 
with 

Northern 
India in the 
time of the 
Aitareya 
Brahmaija. 


We will now endeavour to determine approxi¬ 
mately the period when the Aryas settled in 
Dap<Jakaranya, and trace the relations between the 
civilized Aryan community of the north and the 
southern country at different periods of Sanskrit 
literature and at well-known dates in Indian history. 
In the Aitareya Br&hmana, which is anterior to the 
whole of the so-called classical Sanskrit literature, 
the sage Visv&mitra is represented to have condemned 
by a curse the progeny of fifty of his sons to “live 
on the borders” of the Aryan settlements, an^l these, 
it is said, “were the Andhras, Pun (Jr as, Sabaras, 
Pulindas, and Mfitibas, and the descendants of 
Visvamitra formed a large portion of the Dasyus.” 1 
Of these the first four are spoken of as people living 
in the south, the Pup<Jras in the Ramayapa, and the 
other three in the Pimbnas. 2 From the later litera¬ 
tim*, the Pulindas and Sabaras appear to have been 
wild tribes living about the Vindhyas. 3 Ptolemy 
places the former along the Narmada. The Andhras, 
who in these days arc identified with the Telugu 
people, lived about the mouth of the Godavari or 
perhaps farther to the north. If these were the posi- 


1 Aitareya Brahman*. VII. 18. Pulindas arc omitted ill 
the corresponding passage in the &;inklidyana Stitr?. 

2 See the passage*. rilx»ve referred to 

3 r?j hi* K larobart Buna places the Sabaras in the forest 
on ihi Vindliya range. 
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tious of the tribes in the time of the Aitareya Section 
Brahinana, the Indian Aryas must at that time have 
been acquainted with the whole country to the north 
of the Vindhya and a portion to the south-east of 
that range. 

Panini in his S'fttras or grammatical rules shows Also in 
a n extensive knowledge of the geography of India. 

Of the places and rivers mentioned by him a good 
many exist in the Panjab and Afghanistan ; but the 
names of countries situated in the eastern portion of 
Northern India also occur in the Sutras. The coun¬ 
tries farthest to the south mentioned by him are Kacli- 
ehha (IV. e, 133), Avantt (IV. 1, 176), Kosala (IV. 1, 

171), Karhsa (IV. 1, 178) 4 [ 7 ] and Kalinga (IV. 

178). 5 The first is the same as the modern country 


4 Hiis name does not occur in the Sfitra, but is the 
second in the list or Gapa beginning with Bharga. As 
regards the words occurring in these Gal s, 1 have on a 
previous occasion expressed in' opinion that though it is 
not safe to attribute a whole Gana to PAnini (and in several 
caE s we have clear indications that some of the words were 
in erted in later times), still the first three words might 
without mistake be taken to be his. This was objected to 
by Professor Weber. But as my reasons were, as f thought, 
obvious, I did not think it nece ary to defend my view. 
I may, however, here state that since ldbrni refers to these 
Gmias in his SAtras by using the first word in the list with 
equivalent to “and ther\ n added to it, and since he 
Dst ' s tlie plural of the noun so formed, iml the plural of a 
U'>un oa mot he used unless three individuals at least of 
the class are meant, it is proper that vve should undei land 
him ir. 1 e thinking of the first and two words at least more, 
ihis obs :rvation is tnc \ut to be applicable generally. In tin- 
present rase, however* the expression Bhargddl foims a part 
oi the compound, and <ho plural is not actually used, though 
it is dearly implied. 

^ In the -jO-callcd PAnitdya isikshA the expu».v;*i<*ii 
8amAshpikA nari <*r “a unman of Sura^h^ra*' occurs But 
this should 1 v no means be 1 ; ; .sing that I’Ayini 
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Section III. of that name, Avantl is the district about Ujjayini, 

- and Kalihga corresponds to the modern Northern 

Circars. Kosala, Karfisa, and Avanti are mentioned 
in the Puranas as countries situated on the back of 
the Vindhya. 6 In the Ratuavali, a dramatic play, 
Kosala is also placed near that mountain range. 
Supposing that the non-occurrence of the name of 
any country farther south in Panini’s work is due to 
his not having known it, a circumstance which, 
looking to the many names of places in the north 
Southern that he gives, appears very probable, the conclusion 
unknown follows that in his time the Aryas were confined to 
in al! ^ the north of the Vindhya, but did proceed or cotn- 

in'panini’s inunicate with the northernmost portion of the 
tmic. eastern coast, not by crossing that range, but avoid¬ 

ing it by taking an easterly course. 


Southern Katyayana, however, the object of whose aphor- 

f ndia . isms called Vartikas is to explain and supplement 
known to ^ . • 

KAtyavana Patiini, shows an acquaintance with southern nations. 

unknown to Panini gives rules for the formation of derivatives 
P&Qini f or t h e nam es of tribes of warriors which are at the 
same time the names of the countries inhabited by 
them, in the sense of “one sprung from an individual 
belonging to that tribe, ” and also, it must be under¬ 
stood, in the sense of “king of the country” Thus 
a man sprung from an individual of the tribe of the 


v.qs acquainted with SurAshpa. The PAflintva SikshA cannot 
he the work of P&flini; for the author of that treatise begins 
by stating that be is going to explain 6iksh& according to 
the views of PAgim and ends with a few verses in praise of 
th' great grammarian Besides, the author notices the 
Prakrit dialects to which there is no allusion whatever in 
pa^ini’a great work and writes in verse. Grammati al trea- 
ti,ihi verse arc later than those in the form of Sfitras. The 
PAniniya SikshA therefore must have been composed long 
after Pfopini. 

0 See the passages cited above. 
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Pauch^las, or the king of the country Paiichalas, is section III. 

to be called Panchala ; a descendant of a Salva, or - 

the king of the country of the Salvas, is to be called 
Salveya, &c. Katyayana notices here an omission ; 
the name Paydya is not explained by Panini. Katy&- 
yana therefore adds, “one sprung from an individual 
of the tribe of the Pandus or the king of their 
country, should be called a Pay<Jya.“ 7 * Similarly, 

Panini tells us that in either of these senses no 
termination should be appended to the word 
Kambojas, which was the name of a non-Aryan 
people in the north-west, nor should any of its vowels 
be changed ; but that the word Kamboja itself means 
“one sprung from an individual of the Kamboja tribe, 
or the king of the country of the Kanlbojas. ,,8 
Katyayana says that in this rule, the expression “and 
others*’ should be added to the word Kambojas ; for 
the rule applies also to the names “Cholas and 
others/ * that is, persons sprung from an individual of 
the Chola and other tribes, and the kings of the Chola 
an, l other countries should be called by the names 
“Chola and others/* Similarly, Panini tells us that 
the countries Kumudvat, Nadvat, and Vetasvat are 
*o called because they contain Kumudas or water- 
lilies, [8] Na<Jas or reeds, and Vetas or cancs, respec¬ 
tively. 9 K&ty&yana adds, “Mahishmat is so called 
because it contains Mahislias or buffaloes/’ 

Now Mahishmat appears to be the same southern 
country which in the Purayas is associated with 
Maharashtra and is called Mahishakas. M&hishmati 
°n the banks of the Narmada was probably its 
capital. Here we may, I think, argue, as Professor 
Goldstucker has done in many similar cases, that had 


7 Painjor cjyay, which is a Vlxtika oil PAy. IV. i, xoS. 

8PAy. IV. i, 175. 

9 P 4 y. IV. 2, 87. 
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Pan ini known the Pandyas, Cholas, and Mahislimat, 
he would not have omitted the names from his rules, 
considering how careful a grammarian he was. Very 
likely, then, he did not know them, and this supposi¬ 
tion is strengthened by the fact alluded to above that 
the name of no other southern country occurs in his 
Sfitras. Thus then the Aryas of the north were not 
familiar with the southern countries and tribes in 
the time of Panini, but were so in the time of Katya- 
yana. The latter author also mentions a town of 
the name of Nasikya, 10 which is very likely the same 
as our modern Nasik. 

Patafijali shows an intimate acquaintance with 
the south. As a grammarian he thinks it his duty 
to notice the lingual usages in the south, and tells 
us that in Dakshinapatha the word Sarasi is used to 
denote large lakes. * 11 He mentions M&liishtnati, 12 
Vaidarblia, 13 Kafichipura, 14 the modern Conjeveram, 
and Kerala 15 or Malabar. Patafijali’s date, B.C. 150, 
may now be relied upon. That author notices variant 
readings of Kfityayana’s Vartikas as found in the 
texts used by the schools of the Bhfiradvajiyas, 
Saunagas, and others. Some of these might be 
considered as emendations of the V&rtikas, though 
Patafijali’s introduction of them by the verb pathanti, 
“they read,” is an indication that he regarded them 
as different readings. A sufficiently long time there¬ 
fore must have elapsed between Kutvayana and 
Patafijali to give rise to these variants or emenda¬ 
tions. I am therefore inclined to accept the popular 


10 Iti a Vurtika on Pan. VI. 1 , 63 . 

11 Mah&bhaf.hya 011 p£up. I. 1, 19. 

12 On PA 11. ill 1, 

13 IV. 1 , fourth Abilika. 

14 IV ,second Ahnika. 

15 IV. *, fourth Ahnikrt. 
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tradition which refers Katyayana to the time of the Section lit. 

Nandas who preceded the Maury as, and to assign to 

him the first half of the fourth century before Christ. 

In this manner the interval between Katyayana and 

Pataniali was about two hundred years. Now, Pro- Between 

. Katvivaria 

fessor Goldstucker has shown from an examination and pa^ini. 
of the Vartikas that certain grammatical forms are 
not noticed by Pfinini but are taught by Katyayana, 
and concludes that they did not exist in the language 
in PaninPs time. I have followed up the argument 
in my lectures “On the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages ,” 16 and given from the Vartikas several 
ordinary instances of such forms. From these one 
of two conclusions only is possible, viz., either that 
P£lnini was a very careless and ignorant grammarian, 
or that the forms did not exist in the language in 
his time. The first is of course inadmissible ; where¬ 
fore the second must be accepted. I have also [ 9 ] 


shown from a passage in the introduction to Patan- 
jalPs Mahftbliashya, that verbal forms such as those of 
Hie perfect which are taught by Pilnini as found in the 
BhAslia or current language, not the Chh&ndasa or 
obsolete language, had gone out of use in the time 
of Kilty Ay ana and Patanjali, and participles had come 
to be used instead . 17 Professor Goldstucker has also 
given a list of words used by PAyini in his Sfttras in 
a sense which became obsolete in the time of 
K&ty&yana, and shown what portion of Sanskrit 
literature did hot probably exist in Panini’s time but 
was known to Katyayana, and in one case comes to 
the not unjustifiable conclusion that the time that 
elapsed betv cen Panini and KAtyAyana was so great 
that certain literary' works which cither did not exist 


in PAyini’s time or were not old to him came to be 


,6 Jonr. Bom. B. R. A S. V’ol. \'V1\ p 273 
tf’Jour. Bom. B U. A. S. Vol. XVI., pp 269-;!. 
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considered by Katyhyana to be as old as those which 
were old to Panini. No less an interval of time than 
about three centuries can account for all these circum¬ 
stances. Panini, therefore, must have flourished in 
the beginning 1 of the seventh century before the 
Christian era, if not earlier still ; and against this 
conclusion I believe no argument has been or can be 
brought, except a vague prejudice. And now to our 
point, the Indian Aryas had thus no knowledge of 
Southern India previous to the seventh century before 
Christ ; they had gone as far as the Northern Circars 
by the eastern route, but no farther ; and the coun¬ 
tries directly to the south of the Vindhya they were 
not familiar with. About that time, however, they 
must have begun to penetrate still further, since 
they had already settled in or bad communication 
with the countries on the northern skirts of the 
Vindhya and Kalinga, and first settled in Vidarbha 
or Berar, approaching it still, it would appear, by 
.the eastern route ; but in the course of some time 
more they crossed the Vindhya and settled in 
Daydakaranya along the banks of the Godavari, that 
is, in Maharashfra or the Dekkan. Before B.c. 350 
they had become familiar with the whole country 
down to Tanjor and Madura. 

A chronological conclusion based on the occur¬ 
rence of certain words or names in the great epics is 
not likely to be so sale. Though a Mahabharata 
existed before P&yini and Asvaiayaua, it is highly 
questionable whether our present text is the same 
as that which existed in their times. On the con- 
trary, the probability is that the work has been added 
to from time to time ; and the text itself has under¬ 
gone such corruption that no one can be positiveiy 
certain that a particular word was not foisted into it 
in comparatively modern limes. The text of the 
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Ratuayana also has become corrupt, though additions Section HI. 
do not seem to have been made to it. Still the Bengali 
rescension of the poem like the Bengali rescensions 
of more recent works does contain additions. The 
text prevalent in this part of the country and in the 
south is more reliable ; and though innumerable differ¬ 
ences of reading exist in the different manuscripts 
even on this side still there is hardly any material 
difference. But [ 10 ] the date of the Ramayana 
is uncertain ; the present Hindu belief based on the 
Pur&yas is that Rama’s incarnation is older than 
Krishna’s, and consequently the R&m&yana older than 
the Mahabharata ; but it is not a little curious that 
while there is an allusion to Vasudeva and Arjuna 
and to Yudhishtkira in Pilnini, and Patanjali fre¬ 
quently brings in MaMbhurata characters in his 
illustrations and examples, there is not one allusion 
to Rama or his brothers or their father Dasaratha in 
the works of those grammarians. Even a much later 
author, Amarasiriiha the lexicographer, in his list of 
the synonyms of Vishnu, gives a good many names 
derived from the Kpshpa incarnation ; but the name 
of Rama, the son of Dasaratha, does not occur, 
though R&ma or Balabhadra, the brother of Krishna, 
is mentioned. Still, whatever chronological value 
may be attached to the circumstance, the occurrence 
of the names of places in the Dekkan contained in p] accs 
those epics 1 have already to some extent noticed, hi^the^ 
Saha dev a is represented to have subdued the Partly as, niiu J to 
Hravi(Jas, U<lras, Keralas, and Andhras, 18 and also j^ r V as . 
to have visited Kishkindha, which was probably 
situated somewhere near Iiampi, the site of the 
Pampf* lake or river, where Rama met Sugrlva the 
tn<mkey chief, though tin: country Kaishkindha is 


18 SALhap, Chap. 31 

2 
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Section III. placed by the Puranas among those near the 
Vindhvas. He went also to Surparaka, the 
modern Supard near Bassein, Dandaka, the 
same as Dandakaranva but not mentioned as 
a forest, Karaha^aka the modern Karhada on the con¬ 
fluence of the Krishna and the Koina, and to 
others. The countries mentioned in the passage in 
the Ramayana, alluded to above, as lying to the 
south are Utkala, probably the modern Gaujam, 
Kalinga, Das&rna, Avanti, Vidarbha, and others. 
The district near Bhilsa must have been called 
Dasarna in ancient times ; for its capital was Vidis&, 
which was situated, as stated by Kalidasa in the 
Meghadftta, on the Vetravati or Betva, and is thus 
to be identified with the modem Bhilsa. All these 
are thus in the vicinity of the Vindhya or nearly in 
the same line with it farther east. But between these 
and the southernmost countries of the Cliolns, 


Names of 
peoples 
m the 
Dt kkan 
in the 
inscriptions 
of ASoka. 


Pamjyas, and Keralas, the Ramayana mentions no 
other place or country but Dandakaranva. This 
condition of the country, as observed before, is to 
be considered as previous to the Aryan settlements 
in the Dekkan, while that represented by the Mahd- 
bhflrata in the place indicated seems subsequent ; and 
herein we may see a reason for believing that the 
R3mayapa is the older of the two epics. The name 
Maharashtra does not occur in either of them. 

In the middle of the third century before Christ, 
Asoka, the great king of the Maurya dynasty reign¬ 
ing at Pafaliputra in Magadha, speaks in the fifth 
Edict of his rock-inscriptions, which arc* found at 
Girn&r in K&thi&vihJ on the west, Dhauli in Katak 
and JaugatJ in Oanjam on the eastern coast, at Khalsi 
in the Himalaya, Shahbay-garhi in Afghanistan, and 
Mtmsehra on the northern frontier of the Panjab, of his 
having sent ministers of religion [11] to the Rasjikas 
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and the Petenikas and to tiie Aparantas. 19 The last Section III. 
which we know best is Northern Konkan, the capital 
of which was Sftrparaka. Petenikas is not unlikely 
the same as Paifhanakas, i.e m} the people or country 
about Pai{hana on the Godavari. The vernacular 
pronunciation of the name of the city, which in 
Sanskrit is Pratishfbana, was in those days, as it now 
is, Pethana or Paithana, for both the author of the 
Periplus and Ptolemy call it Paithana or Baithana. 
f he Rastikas, or, according to the Mansehra version, 

Rafrakas, corresponding to the Sanskrit Rash{rikas, 
were very likely the people of Maharashtra, for a 
tribe of the name of Rattas has from the remotest 
times held political supremacy in the Dekkan. One 
branch of it assumed the\name of Rashtrak&tas and 
governed the country before the Chalukyas acquired 
power. It re-established itself after about three 
centuries, but had to yield to the Chalukyas again 
after some time. Tn later times, chieftains of the 
mune of Rastas governed Sugandhavarti or Saundatti 
in the Belgamn district. In the thirteenth Edict 
m which the countries where Asoka’s moral edicts 
were respected are enumerated, the Petenikas are 
associated with Bhojas instead of Rdstikas. Bhojas, 


19 ^ is the Sanskrit of the original 

t rakrit. It might be translated as “and also those other 
cn hed Apariijtas,” i.e. also that other country called 
Apar&nta. Tf we take it in this way, Apartnta is clearly 
^'ortbern Konkan; for that is the name of that part of the 
country found in Sanskrit and Pali Literature from the 
ic.notest times. In the yiahavaikiSa tinu 'TMpnvnririd quoted 
below, MaharAshtra is associated with AparAutaka R 
PossiM* to translate it a, and also who* western count 1 ™*” 
;i M. Senart does. But (lie word “other” certainlv r‘f ers 
h* KaUika-Pt (cnlk&ndm and not tu tin- prcceduig Y c iTlani 
Kanibojam &c.. as he takes it so a-, to make th..‘. t - lari dso 
western count ties. (Inscriptions of Asoka, Vol. If., p. Sb) 
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Section III. we know, ruled over the country of Vidarbha or 
Berar 20 and also in other parts of the Dekkan. In the 
inscriptions in the caves at Kuda 21 the name 
“Mahabhoja” or Great Bhoja occurs several times, 
and once in an inscription at Bedsa. Just as the 
Bhojas called themselves Mahftbhojas, the 
Etymology Rksiitrikas, Raftis, Ratthis, or Ratthas called them- 
<^ ame selves Maharatthis or Maliaratthas, as will be shown 
rasktra.” below, and thus the country in which they lived came 
to be called Maharattha, the Sanskrit of which is 
Maharashtra. In the second and the thirteenth 


edicts, the countries of the Cliolas, Pandyas, Ketala- 
putras (Chera or Kerala), and the Andhras and 
Pulindas are mentioned. Thus about a hundred 
years before Patanjali, the whole of the southern 
peninsula up to Cape Comorin was in direct com¬ 
munication with the north, and the Dekkan or 
Mahtirasktra had regular kingdoms governed by 
Ratfcas and Bhojas. 


The 

occurrence 
of the 
names 
“Mahfcb 

raUhi,” 

“Maha- 

ratth-V' and 
“Maha- 
rashtra > ' in 
books and 
inscriptions 


In the Mahavariiso, a Ceylonese chronicle which 
was written in the third quarter of the fifth century 
of the Christian era, and in the Dipavariiso, which is 
much older, the Buddhist saint Moggaliputto, who 
conducted the proceedings of the third convocation 
said to [ 12 ] have been held in the time of Asoka, is 
represented to have sent missionaries to Maharattha, 
Aparantaka, and Vanavasi . 22 Whether the name 
Maharaja or Maharashtra had come into use in the 


!0 In the DaSakumuracharita, the family of Bhojas lias 
been represented tl s having held sway over the Vidarbha 
country f or a long time/ 

2 1 Ku(J(l inscriptions Nos. 1 > 9» 1 7> x 9> 2 3> fln( ^ ^ e< J s ' No. **» 
Arch Surv . of West. Ind-, No. xo. 

22 Mahuvamso, Turncur’s Ed., pp. 7' “n d "2. “hd Dtpa- 
vai'iso, Oldenl.erg’s lid., P- 54- The latter however omits 

v "Hvart. 
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time of Asoka does not appear clear from this, but Section III 
that it was used in the early centuries of the Christian 
era admits of little doubt. In some inscriptions in 
the cave-temples at Bhaja, Bedsa and Karli which 
are to be referred to the second century, the male 
donors are called Maharathi and the female Maha- 
rajhini, which names, as observed before, correspond 
to Mahabhoja and Mahabhoji and signify the great 
Rafhi (man and woman). 23 Similarly, in the large 
cave at Nanaghat a Maharathi hero is mentioned. Of 
the old Prakrits the principal one was called 
Maharashfri, because we are told it was the language 
of Maharashtra. We have a poem in this dialect 
entitled Setubandha attributed to Kalidasa and men¬ 
tioned by Dapnjin, and a collection of amorous verses 
attributed to S&livahana. It is the language of 
Prakrit verses put into the mouths of women in 
Sanskrit dramatic plays. Its grammar we have in 
Vararuchi’s Prakrit Prakasa ; but the date of this 
author is uncertain, though there is reason to believe 
that lie was one of the nine gems of the court of 
Vikrainaditya and was thus a contemporary of 
Varahamibira and KMidasa. Though the date of 



23 Arch. Surv. of West. Ind. No. 10; Bh&jA No. 2; Bcdsd 
No. 2; Kdrli Nos. 2 and 14. Pavdit Bhagavdnl&l appears to 
me clearly wrong here in taking Mahdrathi to be equal to 
the Sk. Mahdrapii and translating it as “a great warrior/’ 
for in Bedsa No. 2, a woman is called Mahdrathini where 
the word certainly cannot mean a great warrior, and to 
interpret it as ‘ the wife or daughter of a gu at warrior” is 
simply begging the question. ^lahdnqlii appear* clearly to 
be the name of a tribe and is the same as out modern 
Marapift. It will appear from this inscription that there 
"ere iutermam : ;es between the Mahdbhoi MS H nd the Mahd- 
r athi-, fur the lady mentioned in thi: ascription was the 
daughter of a Mah'bhoja and a Molidrajhini or the wife 
of a MahArathh 
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Section III. Kalidasa ha9 not yet been satisfactorily determined, 
still he is mentioned as a poet of great merit in the 
first half of the seventh century by Bana in his 
Harshacharita in the north, 24 and in an inscriptioi^at 
Aihole 25 dated 556 Saka in the south. A hundred 
years is not too long a period to allow for the spread 
of his fame throughout the country, perhaps it is too 
short. Kalidasa may therefore be referred to that 
period of Sanskrit literature in which the nine gems 
flourished, and which has been placed by Dr. Kern 
in the first half of the sixth century. 26 The Maha- 
rashtri dialect, therefore, in which Kalidasa wrote 
the Setubaudha and the Prakrit verses in his plays, 
must have undergone a course of cultivation for about 
two or three centuries earlier and been called by that 
name, since it has been known by no other in the 
whole literature. Varahamihira also, who lived in 
the beginning of the sixth century, speaks of Maha¬ 
rashtra as a southern country ; and in the Aihole 
inscription alluded to above Maharashtra is men¬ 
tioned as comprising three [ 13 ] countries and ninety- 
nine thousand villages. Hwan Thsang, the Chinese 
traveller, calls the country ruled over by the 
Ch&lukyas in the second quarter of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, Mobolocha, which has been properly identified 
with Maharashtra. The occurrence of the name of 
Maharashtra in the Punlnas lias already been noticed. 




£4 Dr. Hall's VAsavadattil, Preface, p. 14. 

25 Ith] Ant. Vri- VIII , p. 243. 

26 Hd. of Vfn dlmmihira, Preface, p. 20. 
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[ 14 ] SECTION IV. 

Political History of the Dekkan or Maharashtra 
—Analysis of the Historical Inscriptions 

IN THE CAVE-TEMPLES OF WESTERN INDIA. 

No clue to the political history of Maharashtra Section IV. 
in the centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era is now available. The Purapas contain lists of 
kings and dynasties whose chronology has been to 
some extent determined by their known connection 
with the successors of Alexander the Great ; but 
clear traces of their occupation of the south have 
not yet been found. Chandragupta, who founded Extent of 
the Maurya dynasty in about b.c. 320, ruled over n j ons 0 f 
Northern India as far as Kathiavad, and his grandson 
Asoka, who reigned from b.c. 263 to b.c. 220, A&oka. 
retained possession of the province. 1 The rock- 
inscriptions of the latter, which were evidently 
planted in the countries which owned his sway, show 
that his empire extended to Kaliriga or the Northern 
Circars in the east and Kathi&vac], in the west. But 
stray edicts have been discovered farther south ; a 
fragment of the eighth being found at Sup&ra and 
three minor ones on the northern frontier of Mysore. 

In the second rock-edict he speaks of his own 
dominions as “the conquered countries** and mentions 
Chola, Papdya, Ketalaputta, and Saliyaputtn down 
to Tambapanni or Ceylon as outlying provinces. 

These therefore did not own his sway. But in the 
fifth edict he mentions the RSspkas, Petenikas and 
Aparflntas and a few more provinces as those for the 
benefit of which lie appointed religions minister. 


Sec inscription of RudradAman ; Ind. Ant., Vol. \ II.» 
^ line 8. 
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Section IV. If these were as much a part of his dominions as 

the many others which are not named, there is no 

reason why they should be named. Again he 

includes most of these in the thirteenth edict among 

countries which received his moral teaching, along 

with Chola, Pandya and others, and the territories 

ruled over by Antiochus and four other Greek 

princes. It would thus appear that though the 

countries of the Rasfcikas, Bhojas, Petenikas, and 

Aparantas were not outlying provinces like those of 

the Cholas, the Pandyas, and Ketalaputtas, they 

enjoyed a sort of semi-independence ; and only owned 

allegiance to him as suzerain. The appearance of 

fragments of his inscriptions at Supftra and on the 

confines of Mysor is to be accounted for by this 

fact, or by the supposition that his dominions 

extended up to SuparS on the western coast and along 

a strip in the centre of the peninsula to Mysor, 

leaving the western countries of the Rasfikas, the 

Bhojas, and Petenikas, and the southern coast in a 

state of semi-independence. And there is some 

Vidarbba, a positive evidence to that effect. Vidarbha, the 

kmr'vim in cou *d r y of the Bhojas, must have existed as a 

i he time of separate kingdom about that time. For in the 

Sungas. . . . i 

dramatic play of Malavikagnimitra, the political 
events narrated in which may be accepted as histori¬ 
cal, Agnimitra the son of Pushyamitra, the first kiug 
of the Sunga dynasty, who reigned in [ 15 s ] the second 
and third quarters of the second century before 

Christ, is represented to have reigned at VidisS, 

which I have before identified with Bnilso, probably 
as his father's viceroy. He had made proposals of 
marriage with Malavika to her brother MSdhavascn a> 
the cousin of Yajnascna, king of Vidarbha. Betwc e ri 
i these cousins there was a quarrel as regards t | ie 

succession to the throne. When Madhnvuse* 
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secretly 011 his way to Vidisa, the general of Yajna- Section IV. 
sena, posted on the frontier of the kingdom, 
captured him. His counsellor Sumati and MAlavika 
escaped, but MAdhavasena was kept in custody. 

1 hereupon Agnimitra demanded of Yajfiasena the 
surrender of MAdhavasena. Yajnasena promised to 
Rive him up on condition that his wife’s brother, who 
was the counsellor of the last Maurya king and had 
been imprisoned by Agnimitra or his father Pushya- 
^itra, should be released. This enraged Agnimitra, 
who thereupon sent an army against Yajnasena and 
vanquished him. MAdhavasena was released, and the 
country of Vidarbha was divided between the two 
cousins, each ruling over each side of the river 
VaradA. 

Paithan also must have been the capital of a Pa Hhau, 
kingdom about the time. In the inscriptions in the of akmjg- 1 
caves at PitalkhorA near ChAlisgariiv, which from the ^ om# 
iorins of the characters in which they are engraved 
must be referred to the second century before Christ, 
the religious benefactions of merchants from Pratish- 
thana are recorded, as well as those of the physician 
to the king and of his son and daughter. 2 The king 
referred to must be the ruler of Pratishthana or 
Paithan. No more particular information is available. 

On the history of the early centuries of the Christian 
era and the first century previous, however, the in¬ 
scriptions in the cave-temples on the top of the 
vSahyAdri throw a good deal of light. I will here 
bring together the information deducible from them, 
noticing the inscriptions in the chronological order 
dearly determined by the forms of the characters. 

An inscription 3 in a small cave at NAsik mentions 

2 inscriptions, pp. 39, ji Ar-h Sarv. \Vkp!. Iud . No 10. 

'No. 6, NAsik Ins, dpt ions, Vol. VII., Jour. B B. R. A. 

S., aui p. 338, Trans. Oriental Congress, 18;. j. 

mm i* 4 .. 
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Section IV. 

Inscriptions 
of king 
Krishna 
and others 
of the 
Satavahana 
race at 
N&sik and 
N&n&gMt- 


4 


Ushava- 
data’s 
principal 
inscription 
at Kasik. 


that the cave was scooped out by the lieutenant at 
Nasik of King Krishna of the Satavflhana race. In 
a cave at Nanaghat there is another, which is much 
mutilated and the purport of which consequently is 
not quite clear. In that same cave figures of persons 
are carved on the front wall, and the following names 
are inscribed over them: x, R&ya Simuka S&ta- 
vahano, i. e., king Simuka Satavahana ; 2, Devi 
Nayanikaya ranuo cha Siri Satakanino, i. e., of queen 
Nayanika and king Sri Satakarni ; 3, Kumdro Bhaya, 
i. e., prince Bhaya ; 4, Mah&rathiganakayiro, i. e. y 
the heroic Mara^ha leader or the hero of the Maratha 
tribe ; 5, Kumaro Haku Siri, i.e., prince Haku Sri ; 
6, Kumaro Satavaliano, i.e., prince Satavdhana. Of 
these the second who has been mentioned along with 
his queen must have been the reigning prince, the 
first was an earlier king of the same [ 16 ] dynasty, 
the fourth was a local Martha warrior, and the rest 
were young princes of the S£tavaliana dynasty. 

In another Nasik cave there are four inscrip¬ 
tions. In the first we are told that the cave was 
caused to be constructed on mount Trirasmi in 
Govardhana or the N&sik District by the benevolent 
Ushavadata, the son-in-law of king Kslmhardta Naha- 
pana and son of Dinika. Ushavadata gave away 
three hundred thousand cows ; constructed flights of 
steps on the river Bflrnas&yA ; assigned sixteen 
villages to gods and Brahmans ; fed a hundred 
thousand Brahmans every year ; gen eight Brahmans 
at Prablulsa or Sonianath Pattan married at his own 
expense ; constructed quadrangles, houses, and 
haltin; places at Bli irukachclilia or Bharoch, Dasa- 
pufa in M&lvV Govardhana, and Sorpiiraga, the 
modern Supanl near Bassein ; made gardens am/ 
sank wells and tanks ; placed ferry boat^ ov; the 
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Iba, Paradil, Damana, Tapi, Karabena, and Daha- Sec tion IV. 
nuka, which were rivers along the coast between 
Tkana and* Surat ; constructed rest-houses and 
endowed ^places for the distribution of water to 
traveller s on both sides of these rivers ; and founded 
certain benefactions in the village of Nanaiiigola, for 
the Charanas and Parishads (Vedic schools of Brah- 
ir ans) in Phujitakavada, Govardhana, Suvarnamukha, 

Sorparaga, and Ramatirtha. One year in the rainy 
season he marched at the command of his lord to 
the relief of the chief of a tribe of Kshatriyas called 
Uttamabkadras, who had been attacked and besieged 
by the lay as. At the sound of his martial music 
the Malayas fled away, and they were made the sub¬ 
jects of the Uttamabkadras. Thence he went to 
Poshkarani and there performed ablutions and gave 
three thousand cows and a village. 4 

In the second inscription Ushavadfita is spoken iJslmvn- 
of as having, in the year 42, dedicated the cave other 
monastery for the use of the Buddhist mendicant criptions. 
priests coining to it from the four quarters. He 
d< posited with a guild of weavers residing in Govar¬ 
dhana a sum of two thousand Karskapayas at an 
aunual interest of one hundred Karshapayas. Out 
of this interest he directed that a garment should 
annually be given to each of the twenty priests resid¬ 
ing during the rains in his cave monastery. With 
another guild he deposited one thousand Kursh2- 
panas, the interest on which was seventy-five KarshiU 
papas. Out of this other things (Kusaya) were to 
he provided for the priests. The carrying out of 
l hose directions was secured by their being declared 
m the corporation of the town of Govardhana and 

* No. 17. NAsik In-cript ions, Vol. VII., Jour. B B. R. 

A-* ^ and Trans. Oriental Cot’l iS;^, p . 
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Section IV. 


# 


Inscriptions 
of Gotaini- 
putra 
££itatearni 
ond 

Pujura&yi 
at N&sik. 


inscribed on the door of the monastery. j n the years 
41 and 40 he gave away a large sum of money 5 for 
gods and Brahmans. The third inscription which 
is a short one, mentions that the apartment- on which 
it is engraved was the religious benefaction of 
IJshavadata’s wife Dakhamitra. 6 The fourth i s 
greatly mutilated but sufficient remains to show tl 1fl t 
that also records similar gifts of Ushavadata’s. 7 In th e 
cave-temple of Karli there is an inscription [ 17 ] in 
which Ushavadata is represented to have granted the 
village of Karajika for the support of the mendicant 
priests in the cave monastery of ValQraka, as the 
hill or the country about it seems to have been called 
at the time. 8 There also is given an account of his 
charities similar to that in the first of his Nfisik in¬ 
scriptions. In an inscription at Junnar, Ayama, the 
minister of the lord Naliapana the great Ksliatrapa, 
is mentioned as having caused a tank to be dug and 
a hall to be constructed. 9 The minister appears to 
have been a Brahman, since he is spoken of as belong- 
ing to the Vatsa Gotra. 

Next in order come the inscriptions in which 
certain kings of the names of Gotamiputra Satakarpi 
and Pujumayi are mentioned. In the longest of the 
four occurring in the cave-temple at one extremity 
of the hill at Nfisik, we are told that in the nineteenth 
year of the reign of king Pulumiyi, the son of 
Vasiskthl, the cave was caused to be constructed and 
dedicated for the use of Buddhist mendicants of the 


6 Nob. 18 and 16, Ibid, which together form one 
inscription. 

C l'irsl part of No. 16, Ibid, 

7 No. 14 ibid. ' . 

8 No. 13, Kflrli Inscriptions—Arch. Surv., W. » 

No. to. 

9 No. 25. Junnar Inscriptions, Ibid. 
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Bhadrayaniya sect by Gotamf, the mother of king Section 
Satakarni Gotamiputra. She is there called “the 
mother of the great king and the grandmother of the 
great king.” Gotamiputra is spoken of as king of 
kings and ruler of Asika, Asm aka, Millaka, 10 
vSurashtra, Kukura, Aparanta, Anftpa, Vidarbha and 
Akaravanti. 11 He was the lord of the mountains 
Vindhyavat, Pariyatra, Sahya, Krishnagiri, Malaya, 
Mahendra, Sreshthagiri, and Chakora. His orders 
were obeyed by a large circle of kings, and his feet 
were adored by them. His beasts of burden drank 
the waters of the three seas. He protected all who 
sought an asylum with him, and regarded the happi¬ 
ness and misery of his subjects as liis own. He paid 
equal attention to the three objects of human pur¬ 
suit, viz., duty, worldly prosperity, and the satisfac¬ 
tion of desires, appointing certain times and places 
for each. He was the abode of learning, the support 
°f good men, the home of glory, the source of good 
manners, the only person of skill, the only archer, 
the only hero, the only protector of Brahmans. He 
conferred upon Biahmaps the means of increasing 
their race, and stemmed the progress of the confu¬ 
sion of castes. His exploits rivalled those of Rama, 

Kesava, Arjuna, and Bhimasena, and his prowess 
was equal to that of Nabh&ga, Nahusha, Janamejaya, 

Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and Ambarisha. He was 


10 Airnaka and Maulika are mentioned among the 
southern countries in the Pnrdgas. 

Surdshtra is Southern KApiidvfid, Knkun, a portion 
RAjput^nfl, and Aparanta, Northern Koukan. Atirtpa 19 
mentioned iu tnc Pur/h; is ns a country situated in the 
vicinity of the Vindhvas. It was the country on the upper 
Narmada with Mabhlmiati for its capita], according to the 
ivaghu.’Lithaa. JLkarflvanti must be the eastern portion 01 
Malvil. 





Section IV. descended from a long line of kings. He vanquished 
the host of his enemies in innumerable battles, 
quelled the boast and pride of Kshatriyas, destroyed 
the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, left no trace or 
remnant of the race of Khagarata, and re-established 
the glory of the Satavahana family. In the last line 
of the inscription mention [ 18 ] is made of the grant 
of a village for the support of the establishment in the 
cave-temple. 12 


Charter of 
Pujmnayi 


Charter of 

Golami- 

putra. 


In a later inscription engraved in smaller charac¬ 
ters below this, Vasishthiputra Sri Pulumavi, the 
lord of Navanara, issues orders to his lieutenant in 
Oovardhana, Sarvaksliadalana. He calls his atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the village granted by the “lord 
of Dhanakata’’ 13 (Gotamiputra) in accordance with 
the above, was not liked by the Bhadrayaniyas, and 
therefore assigns another to them by this charter. 

On the wall to the left of the verandah of the 
cave is another inscription. It purports to be an 
order or notice issued from the camp of the victorious 


12 Inscription No. 26, Vol. VII. Jottr. B. B. R. A. S. and 
Trans. Or. Congr. 1874, p. 307. 

l3Pai?<Jit Bbagv&nlfil and Dr. Buhler, whose transcripts 
and translations of the Nasik inscriptions were published 
about ten years after mine, read the expression thus under¬ 
stood b> me as fox the Sanskrit wqrzqiwi;. But 

what the Sramapos or Buddhist priests of Dlianakata, which 
was situated hundreds of miles away on the lower Krish$l, 
could have- to do with the matter of the granting of a village 
near Nasik to the BhadriiyanSya mendicants of the place it 
is impossible to conceive. The expression must, I think, be 
taken as ^ thc Sanskrit or 

■q corresponding to the *rst | ait. 

of No. 25, the Sanskrit of which is The form 

must have come iut*» use on the analogy of such 
form* a lot unci lorrtft *<>r 
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army of Govardhana, by Gotamiputra Satakarni, Section IV. 
lord of Dlianakataka, to Vishrupalita, his lieutenant 
in Govardhana, informing him that the king has 
granted a field measuring 200 Nivartanas, which was 
up to that time in the possession of one Ushabha- 
•data, for the benefit of recluses. The charter here 
engraved is represented to have been originally issued 
in the year 18, that is, in the year preceding that in 
which the cave-temple was completed and dedicated. 

Below this is inscribed another charter issued in the 
form of an order to Sramaka, the governor of Govar- Of the^wife 
dhana, by the queen of Gotamiputra Satakarni, who putra. 
is also called the Yoyal mother. She therein speaks 
of a field granted before, probably the one conveyed 
by the above charter, and says that it measures one 
hundred Nivartanas, and she assigns another hundred 
by this charter out of a field belonging to the crown 
which was her patrimony. It appears that two 
hundred Nivartanas were granted by the first char¬ 
ter, but probably it turned out that the field measured 
one hundred only ; hence she now makes it up by 
granting another hundred out of another field. The 
date of this grant is 24, i.e it was made six years 
after the first. 14 

Besides these, there are two inscriptions at NSsik 

recording the benefactions of private individuals, containing 
. .... PuJoniAyi'a 

dated in the second and seventh years of the reign naulc 

of Siri (Sri) Pujuitt&yi, and two in the cave at Karh\ 16 

dated in the seventh and twenty-fourth years of his 

reign. 

Since Gotami is spoken of as the mothci of a Relations 
king and tljc grandmother of a king, and the wife of thVunga 


14 No. J5, ibid. 

15 Nob 3 nud 27. Ibl.I. 

1 ° N(*s. i,| ,nd 30, Arch. Sir \. Wo-t lr<I . No. to. 




Section IV. 

and queens 
mentioned 
in the 
inscriptions 
in Gotami’s 
cave. 


her son Gotamiputra Satakarni is [ 19 ] represented as 
the mother of a king, and since the only other king 
besides Satakarni mentioned in these inscriptions is 
Pulumayi, it appe'ars that this last was the grandson 
and son respectively of these two ladies. He was 
therefore the son and his mother Vasishthi the wife 
of Gotamiputra Satakarni. Satakarni issued the 
charter contained in the second inscription in the 
year 18, which must be the eighteenth year of Pu]u- 
mayi’s reign, since dates referring to his reign only 
are found at Nasik and Karli and not to that of 
Gotamiputra. Even the date of the large inscrip¬ 
tion noticed above in which Gotamiputra^ great 
deeds are recorded is referred to Pulumayi’s reign. 
And the grant of .the village alluded to in that in¬ 
scription and the one below appeals to have been 
made by Gotamiputra, since he is spoken of as “the 
lord of Dhanakataka,” though the portion of the 
rock containing the words that would have rendered 
the sense clear has been cut away. Gotaini is spoken 
of as dedicating the cave in the present tense, where¬ 
fore it must be understood she was alive at the time. 
The father and the son appear thus to have reigned 
at the same time, the son on this side of the country 
since the inscriptions are dated in his reign, and the 
father at Dhanakajaka, which has been identified 
with Dharanikot in the Guntur district of the Madras 
Presidency. And this is confirmed by the fact, 
mentioned above, of Gotami’s having been called the 
mother of the great king and the grandmother of 
the great king. This statement would be pointless 
if she were not both at one and the same time. 17 


17 Dr. Biihler (Arch. Surv. of West. Iud., Vol. IV , 
p. /io,) supposes me to have rested my conclusion as regards 
this point on this statement alone, and calls it a mistake. 
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Since the charter of the year 24, intended as supple- Sec tion tv 
mentary to that of iS, was issued by Vasishthi, while 
the first was issued by her husband, it appears prob¬ 
able that Gotamiputra had died in the interval and 
Vasishthi reigned as regent at the capital, while Pulu- 
mayi continued to govern the Dekkan or Maha¬ 
rashtra. The years given in the charter must be 
those of Pujumayi, since even the large inscription 
is dated in the nineteenth year of his reign. These 
kings belonged to the Satavahana dynasty. 

The names of other kings, apparently of the Madhari- 
same dynasty, are found in other inscriptions. In one 
of the caves at Kanheri near [ 20 ] Th&na, a grant is 
recorded in the eighth year of the reign of Ma<Jhari- 


But he 'will'find my other reasons also stated in the remarks 
at the end of my article ill the Transactions of the Oriental 
Congress of 1874. And even this statement has a very high 
corroborative value. For, if the object of the writer was to 
represent Gotami : s “special claim” to honour, that is better 
served by supposing that her son and grandson were great 
kings at one and the same time. Every queen belonging to 
a dynasty in power is the mother of a king and grand¬ 
mother of a king; and there is nothing special in the fact 
if the son and the grandson bore the title at different times. 
If the son was dead, no object is gained as regards this 
point by saying she w r as the mother of that son that is not 
gained by saying she was the grandmother of a living great 
king. And if it was a fact that O’tamiputra was dead when 
tlie cave-temple was dedicated and Putuiu&yi alone was reign¬ 
ing. we should expect to find the exploits of thee latter also 
celebrated in'the inscription, but there is not a word in 
praise of him. If PuJutnAyi became king only after Gotaml- 
putia, the latter must have died nineteen years before the 
dedication of the temple, and it certainly is not what one 
acq uainted with the manner and motive of Hindu inscription- 
writer.. would expect that a king .vho had been dead for 
nineteen years should be hiclily extolled n the inscription 
mul the Terming king altogether passed over in s'ience. 

3 
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Section IV. putra Sakasena. 18 In two other inscriptions at the 
same place the name of the reigning prince is given 
as Gotamiputa Siri Yahna Satakani (Gotamiputra 
Sri Yajna Satakarni). 19 In one of these the year that 
is given is not legible, but still appears to be the 
sixteenth of his reign. There is one inscription at 
Nasik which is dated in the seventh year of that 
king. 20 Pandit Bhagvanl&l has brought to light the 
name of another prince. There is according to him 
an inscription on the Nau&ghat: in which is recorded 
Chatara- the dedication of a cistern of water in the thirteenth 
year of Vdsifhiputa Chatarapana Satakani. 


Names of 
princes on 
the coins 
found 
at Kolha¬ 
pur. 


A large number of coins of copper and lead were 
discovered a few years ago, buried in what appears 
to have once been a Buddhist stdpa at Kolhdpur. 
Another hoard had been found some time previous 
in about the same locality. The legends on those 
coins are in characters the forms of which greatly 


18 No. 19, Jour. B. B. R. A. A. S., Vol. VI. and Vol. XII., 
p. .409. In the first copy the name is clearly Sakasenasa, 
but in the second, which is Pa$<Jit Bhagv&nmi’s rubbing, 
something like an effaced mark for the vowel i appears 
above the first two consonants. The Pa^ujit, therefore, 
reads the name as Sirisenasa for Srtseuasya, but the k is 
distinct even in his .copy. Siki cannot mean anything, 
wherefore it appears that the indistinct marks which do 
not occur in the first copy are due to some flaw in the rock, 
and do not represent the vowel i. Dr. Bh^u DAji also read 
the name as Sakasenasa. But the copy of the inscription 
given in Plate I/I. Vol. V. of the Archaeological Survey of 
Western India and marked No. 14 leaves no doubt whatever 
on the point. The name there is distinctly Sakasctuisa. 
Farther confirmation if necessary will be found later on. It 
is therefore clearly a mistake to call the king Sirisena. 

19 N <> s - 4 and 44, Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VI. 

20 No. 4, Tour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VII., and Trans. Or. 
Congr., 1874, p. 339. 
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resemble those in the cave inscriptions above noticed. Sechoa 
They are as follows 21 : 

Ranno Vasitliiputasa Viliv^yakurasa . 

Ranno Gotamiputasa Vijivayakurasa. 

Ranno Ma(Jhariputasa Sevalakurasa. 

Here we have the same names as before ; but the 
words Vijiv&yakurasa and vSevalakurasa have not 
yet been interpreted by any student of Indian anti¬ 
quities. On a former occasion I put forth a conjec¬ 
ture that they were the names of the viceroys of 
those kings appointed to govern the country about 
Kolhapur. 22 For, coins of two of these princes and 
a few others belonging to the same dynasty are 
found near Dharapikot in the Gantur District about 
the site of Dhanakataka, the old capital. The 
legends on these do not contain those words, and 
the coins are of a different type from those found at 
Kolhapur. These last, therefore, it appeared to me, 
were struck on this side of the country, and conse¬ 
quently bore the names of the viceroys under whose 
authority they were issued. The truth of this con¬ 
jecture I will demonstrate further on. It will be 
seen from what is to be stated hereafter that the 
VasitMputa of these coins who had Vilivayakura for 
his viceroy can be no other than V&sivshthiputra 
Pujum&yi. [ 21 ] The Gotamiputa must be Gotami- 
Putra Yajna Satakarni of the inscriptions ; for the 
father of Pujumavi did not reign on this side of the 
country, as none of the inscriptions are dated in his 

Jour. B B. R. A. S., Vol. XIII., p. 305, and Vol. XIV., 

P *53*54- There are in my possession coins of lead of the 
Soiat s i ze those figured here, and a good many smaller 
oij 3 in Wxjich I find the same legends as those given above. 

1 ^ 10 3 also were fuund at Kolhapur. Some of the smaller 
01103 appear to be of bronze. 

22 Jour. B. B. R. A. S. ? Vol XIV., p. 1*4. 
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Section IV. 


Names of 
princes on 
the Sup£lr& 
coin. 


reign though his exploits are described in the Nftsik 
Caves. Madhariputa must have come after Gotamiputa 
and not after Vasithiputa, as is maintained by some 
scholars ; for his viceroy was a different person from 
that of the other two. The fact that these two had 
the same viceroy shows that one of them immediately 
succeeded the other. Another prince with a different 
viceroy could not come between them. In the stffpa 
dug out at Sup&ra, Pandit Bhagvanl&l found a silver 
coin in a copper casket. On the obverse of the coin, 
which bears a well-shaped head of the king, we have, 
the legend Ranno Gotamiputasa Siri Yaiina Sata- 
kanisa, which means “ [this coin is] of the king 
Gotamiputra Sri Yajna Satakarni.” This therefore 
is the prince in whose name the coin was issued. 
There is another legend on the reverse which though 
some of the letters are not distinct appears to be 
Gotam y putarKum&ru~Yanna - Sdtakani-Chciturapanasa 
the sense of which is “ [this coin is] of Chaturapana 
Yanna S&takani, prince of Gotamiputa.” 23 The coin 
was thus like the Kolhapur coins issued in the names 


23 The nether portions of the letters chaturapanasa only 
are impressed on the coin so that the reading is somewhat 
doubtful; but panasa is distinct enough. Pandit Bbagvanlal 
puts Chaturapanasa at the beginning of the legend and reads 
Chaturapanasa Gota?niputa Kum&ru Yanna Sdtakani which 
he translates '‘Yajna Adtakarni, son of Gotamiputa, and 
prince of Chaturapanaand states his belief that Chatura- 
pnna was the name of Yajna Sri's father. But to connect 
KurnAra, which forms a part of a compound with the geni¬ 
tive, Chaturapanasa, is giatntnatically not allowable;' while 
the genitive which is always required to show whose coin 
it is, is wanting. Hence Chaturapanasa is the last word and 
the whole is a compound, Kum&ru is probably a mistaV 
for Kutnara and Yanna S&takani : > the father’s name placed 
before Chaturapanasa to show that he was his son ( lour. 
B. B. R. A S., Vol. XV., pp. 305-6.) 
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of two persons ; of whom Yajna Sri Satakarni was the Section IV. 

reigning sovereign, as his name appears round the 

bust, and Chaturapana who was his son represented 

him as viceroy in the province in which the coin was 

issued, and which from the shape and get-up of the 

coin appears to have been once ruled over by the 

Kskatrapas of Ujjayint or Kathiawu<L 

There is an inscription at Kanheri which is in a Cbatura- 
mutilated condition, but which with the help of KatSieri a 
Mr. West’s eye copy and an impression given in one Inscription, 
of Dr. Burgess’ Reports has been partially restored by 
Dr. Biihler. Therein is made the dedication of a 
water cistern by Sateraka who was the confidential 
counsellor of the Queen of Vasishthiputra S&takarni, 
who belonged to the family of the Karddamakas and 
was the daughter of a Mahakshatrapa whose name is 
obliterated. The opening letters of the second line 
have also been effaced, but what we might expect 
to find there is the name of her son, after we have 
had those of her husband, family, and father. From 
the letters in West’s copy which look like Sakardja 
one might think the son meant was Sakasena ; still 
the conjecture is somewhat hazardous. 24 The name 
of this V&sis{;ht [22] putra is vxitakarpi, wherefore 
he was not Pu}umaj r i, but very likely Chatushparpa 
(Chatarapana) Satakarni. 


Thus then, from these inscriptions and coins we 
arrive at the names of the following kings arranged 


24 Jour. B. B. R. A. S , Vol. VI. and Archaeol. S. of 
W.I., Vol. V., Inscription No. i< ; also p. 78 of the latter. 
There would be nothing improbable in it if wc here read 
the name of Sakasen.i. For this name and that of his 
mother Ma<ihari point to a connection with the Sal j ; whose 
representatives the Kshalrapei were, and this connection is 
unfolded in this inscription. 
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Sec tion IV. in the chronological order indicated by the forms of 
the characters used and by other circumstances: 

Krishnaraja. 

Satakarni. 

Kshaharata Nahapana and his son-in-law 
Ushavadata. 

Gotamiputra Satakarni. 

Vasishthiputra Pujumayi. 

Gotamiputra Sri Yajha Satakarni. 

Vasishtfputra Chatushparna (Chaturapana or 
Chatarapana) Satakarni. 

Madhariputra Sakasena. 

Besides these, we have the name of Simuka 
S&tavahana, a king that reigned earlier than the 
second in the above list. We shall hereafter assign 
to him his proper place. 
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[23] SECTION V. 

Native and Foreign Princes mentioned in the 
inscriptions.—Identification of the former 

WITH THE AnDHRABIIRITYAS OF THE 

Pur anas. 

The first thing that will strike one on looking Section v 
at the list given at the end of the last section, is that t ^ —— 
the name Kshaharata Nahapana is not Indian but ^la2f na ' 
foreign. The title Kshatrapa or Mahakshatrapa also 
used in the case of that king, is not Indian, though 
it is the Sanskritised form of a foreign one, very 
likely the Persian Satrap. From the statement in the 
inscription of Gotamiputra that he destroyed the 
Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, it appears that the 
country was at that time very much exposed to the 
inroads of these foreigners. Yavanas were the 
Bactrian Greeks, but Kshaharata Nahapana does not 
look a Greek name. He must, therefore, have been 
either a Saka or Pahlava. Again, we are told that 
Gotamiputra left no remnant of the race of Khag&rata 
Qr Khakharata which name seems to be the same as 
Kshaharata or Khaharata as it is spelled in the Kfirli 
and Junnar inscriptions. It follows, therefore, that 
the Sakas or Pahlavas made themselves masters of 
the country some time between the second king in 
the above lftt and Gotamiputra iSatakarni, and that 
they were driven out by Gotamiputra who, by thus Sakaa and 
recovering the provinces lost to his dynasty', re- ^^ lvas 
established, as stated in the inscription, the glory of thrown Ijy 
the Satavahana race to which lie belonged. All the p U ua. 
other king: named above belonged to that dynasty. 

Now, in the Purapas we have lists of kings and Pi'r A wo 
, , , . .. dytUlbLlbS. 

dynasties that ruled over the country. The earliest 

dynasty with which we are here concerned is the 
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Sectlcvr V. Maurya founded by Cliandragupta in b.c. 320, as 

- determined by his relations with Seleucus, one of the 

generals and successors of Alexander the Great. It 
ruled over Northern India for 137 years according to 
the Pur an as, and the last king Brihadratha was 
murdered by his general Pushyamitra or Pushpamitra, 
who founded the Sunga dynasty. This was in power 
for 112 years and was succeeded by the Kanva family 
which ruled for forty-five years. The Kanvas were 
overthrown by Sipraka, Sindliuka, or Sisuka, as he is 
variously named, who founded what the Puranas call 
the dynasty of the Andhrabhrityas, that is, Andhras 
who were once servants or dependents. The second 
king of this dynasty was Krishna according to all, 
the third was SStakarni or Srisatakarni according to 
the Vayu or Vishnu, while the Bhagavata corrupts 
the name slightly to S&ntakarna. The Matsya inter¬ 
poses three more kings between Krishna and S&ta- 
karni, while the Vishnu has another Satakarni to 
correspond with that of the Matsya. Gotamiputra is 
the thirteenth prince according to the Vayu, fifteenth 
according to the Bhagavata, seventeenth according to 
the Vishnu, and twenty-second according to the 
Mfilsya. Pulimat, Purimat or Pulomat was his succes¬ 
sor [ 24 ] according to the Vishnu, the Bhagavata, or 
the Matsya. These are so many mislections for the 
Pujumfiyi of our inscriptions and coins. The V&yu 
omits his name altogether. His successor was Siva 
Sri according to the Vishnu and the Matsya, while 
the Bhagavata calls him Vedasiras, and the Vayu 
docs not notice him. Yajha Sri occurs in all, being 
placed after Sivaskandha, the successor of Siva Sri, 
by all except the Vfiyu, which assigns to him the 
next place after Gotamiputra. 

Thus then, the names occurring in the inscrip¬ 
tions and on the coins as well as the order sufficiently 
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agree with those given in the Pur&nas under the 
Andrabhritya dynasty to justify us in believing that 
the kings mentioned in both are the same. There is, 
however, no trace of Chatushparna Satakarni unless 
we are to identify him with Chandasri Satakarni. 
The name Madliariputra Sakasena also does not 
occur in the Puranas ; and he appears to have 
belonged to a branch of the dynasty. We shall here¬ 
after assign to him his place in the list. Simuka, 
whose name occurs in the Nanaghat inscription, and 
"who, as I have already observed, was an earlier 
occupant of the throne than the reigning prince 
Satakarni the third in the Puranic list, must be the 
same as Sisuka, the founder of the dynasty. For the 
P>evanclgari ma is often so carelessly written as to 


Section V. 

The Sata- 
vahanas of 
the inscrip¬ 
tions 
same as 
the 

Andhra- 
bhritvas 
of the 
Pnr&gas. 


look like sa ; hence the true Simuka was corrupted 
to Sisuka, Sisuka, or Sisuka, in the course of time. 
The Sindhuka of the Vdjm and the Sipraka of the 
Vishnu are further corruptions. This identification 
is rendered probable also by the consideration that 
be who caused the cave to be constructed, and the 
statues of himself and the younger princes to be 
carved, might, to give dignity to his race, be expected 
to get the founder of the dynasty also represented 
there, especially as he was removed only one degree 
from him. In this manner the Andlirabhptva dynasty 
of the Puranas is the same as the SAtavilhana dynasty 
of the inscriptions. 





[ 25 ] SECTION VI. 


Chronology of the Andhrabhrityas or 
Satavahanas. 


Section VI. 


The 

dynasty of 
Nahapana 
not the 
same as 
that of the 
Satraps of 
Ujjayini 
and 

Kiithi&v&d* 


The next question we have to consider is as 
regards the dates of these princes. In my paper on 
the Nasik cave inscriptions 1 , I have accepted a.d. 319 
as the date of Gotamiputra’s accession, arrived at by 
taking b.c. 315 as the year in which Chandragupta 
founded the dynasty of the Mauryas at Pataliputra, 
and 664 years to have elapsed between him and 
Gotamiputra, since the periods assigned in the 
Puranas to that dynasty and the subsequent ones, 
and the durations of the reigns of the Andhrabhritya 
princes who proceeded Gotamiputra according to the 
Matsya when added, give 664. The “race of 
Khag&rata,” which Gotamiputra is, as observed 
before, represented in one of the Nasik inscriptions 
to have exterminated, I identified with the dynasty 
of the Kshatrapas whose coins are found in 
Kathiavad, as well as a few inscriptions, since 
Kshaharata or Khagarata was also a Kshatrapa and 
had been placed at the head of the dynasty by 
previous writers. The latest date on the coins of 
those princes then known was 250, which referred 
to the $aka era, is a.d. 328. This comes so close to 
Gotamiputra’s a.d. 319, that the two seemed to corro¬ 
borate each other. But there arc several objections 
to this view, some of which occurred to me even then. 
(t )—The inscriptions and coins of the Kshatrapa 
dynasty concur in carrying the genealogy backward 
to Ch ash tana and no further, and as yet nothing has 
turned up to show that any connection existed 


l Tran< Or. Congr., 1874. 
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between him and Nahapina. (a)-If the Kshatrapa Section^. 

or Satrap dynasty held sway over Maharashtra or 

about three hundred years as it did over Kifhiava., 

we r right reasonably expect to find in that country 

ins ^ riptions or coins of most of the princes, but a few 

Coins u.f the later ones only have been discovered m 

a village near Karadh 2 and no inscription whatever. 

(3)—Rudi -adatnan in his Jun&gad inscription calls a 
Satakarni, ‘lord of Dakshinapatha’, which he v.oui 
not have c’ione if he had been the ruler of even a part 
of the Deikkan. (4)—And the dates occurring on 
some Satrap coins recenty discovered are said to be 
300 and 304^ which referred to the Saka era A.n. 

378 and 382, that is, the Satraps were in power even 
long after a.d. 340, which is the date of Gotanu 
putra’s death according to the Puranic accounts. 

For these reasons it would appear that the race 
of Ivliagarata or Emhapana which Gotamiputra put 
an end to and whici’i ruled over this country before 
him, could not have b>een the dynasty of the Satraps. 

(5)—Besides, according to my former view, the 
interval between Nahapa na and Gotamiputra is about 
• 200 years ; but the difFc >rence iu form between the 
characters in Ushavadata’s, a nd Gotamiputra’s inscrip¬ 
tions is not great enough for.- that period. Hence the 
two princes must be brought closer together. 

[ 26 ] From the Greek geographer Ptolemy we ptolemy’s 
learn that in his time the country inland from the 
western const whs divided into two divisi*Qfis of wliicli satne as 
the northern was governed by Siro Polctrnios whose p u j ul n& 
capital was Pai t han, and the southern by i^leocuro, andh»s 
who lived in Hippocura. Siro Polemios is evidently tbo sat 


2 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VII., p iA- 
Jlnd. Ant. Vol. VI, p. 57 . Note, and G 
hate’s Arc 1. Report. Vol. XT , p. 127. 
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Section VI. the same name as the Siri Pulumavi or Pujumayi 
Viliv&ya- the inscriptions corresponding to the Pulomat, or 
Pulimat of the Puranas. But there were two H n gs 
who bore that name, one the son of Gotami] )Utra > 
mentioned in the inscriptions, and another an eai‘^ iei 
prince of the Andhrabhritya dynasty. This la^ do£ s 
not appear to have been a prince of any note ; where¬ 
fore very likely the former is the one spoken of by 
Ptolemy. But the question is almost settled by the 
mention of Baleocuros as the Governor of tin - southern 
provinces. We have seen that in the ’legends on 
the Kolhapur coins the name Viliv ayakura is 
associated with that of Pujumayi and of Gotami- 
putra. Vilivayakura is the same as B aleocura, and 
I have already stated that the reason why his name, 
in my opinion, occurs along with t hose of the two 
princes of the Satavahana dynasty, and on Kolhapur 
coins alone, while it does not ocrcur on those found 
in the lower Godavari districts^ is that he was the 
viceroy of those princes ruling -over the country about 
Kolhapur. This country answers to the southern 
division mentioned by the Greek geographer as being 
governed by Baleocuros. The Siro Polemios there¬ 
fore of Ptolemy is the same as the Pulumavi of the 
inscriptions and coins. 

Ptolemy died in -a.d. 163, and is said to have 
written his work af ter a.d. 151. Pujumayi, there¬ 
fore, must have h^een on the throne some time before 
this last date. We will now proceed to reconcile this 
date: with f-hose mentioned in the inscriptions, and 
to determine more particularly the date of Pujumayi’s 
accessSome of Ushavadata's benefactions were 
foundhi the years 40, 41 and 42, aud the latest 
date r mnected with Nahapuna is that in the inscrip- 
' < minister Ayama at Junnar, viz., y'\ 
1 think, be referred to the 
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era. Per, we have seen that before the time of Section VI. 
Gotamiputra, the country was subject to the inroads 
of iSakas and other foreign tribes, and the Scythians 
who are identified with the Sakas had, according to 
the Greek geographers, established a kingdom in 
Sind and even in Rajputfina. The era known by the 
name of the Saka and referred to in all the early 
copper-plategrants as the era of the Saka king or 
kings must have been established by the most power¬ 
ful of the Saka invaders , 4 who for the first time 

4 Prof. Oldenberg thinks Kanishka to be tlie founder of 
the era; but this view is, I think, untenable, (i) — A dynasty 
of three kings only cannot perpe tuate an era. The dynasty 

the Guptas composed of seven kings was in power for 
more than a hundred and fifty years, but their era died a 

natural death in the course of a few centuries. (2) _The 

characters in Kanishka’s inscriptions, especially the ya as 
conjoined with a preceding consonant, are later than those 
%ve u* fi le fiist century. One has simply to compare 

Inscription No. 1 in Plate XIII. of the third volume of 
General Cunningham's Arch. Reports with No. 4 to see the 
great difference in the forms of the letters in the times of 
the earliest Kshatrapas and of Kauishka. The former 
belongs to the time of the Kshatrapa SodAsa and the letters 
fire almost l.ke those we find in UsliavadAta’s inscriptions 
at N&sik ; while those in the latter, which is dated in the 
ninth year of Kanishka, are considerably later; and both 
the inscriptions exist in MathurA. ( 3 )_There is no ground 
to believe that Kanishka reigned over GujatAt and Maha- 
rftshtra, but the Saka era began to be used very early, 
especially in the last country. (4) -The Guptas whose gold 
coinage is a close imitation of that of the Indo-Scythian 
dynasty, came to power in a.d. 319 : while the last of the 
three kings Kanishka, Hnshka, and VAsudeva iiiust, if the 
mign of the first began in a.d. 78, have ceased to reign 
about a.d, 178, i.e., about roo >ears aftc* the foundation of 
the dynasty. And the. latest date of Vflsndeva is 89. If so, 

J »n interval of ?}o years must have elapsed between the last 
ef the Indo-Scythian kings and the first Gupta; but the 
clo-ie rcsemblauce in the coinage necessitates the supposition 
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Section VI. [ 27 ] obtained a permanent footing in the country, and 


Nahapana and Chashtana * * * * 5 or his father must have 
been his Satraps appointed to rule over Western 
India, and Malva. On this supposition the latest 
date of Nahapana must correspond to a.d. 124. 
Gotamiputra or Pulumayi therefore must have 
acquired possession of this country after that year. 
The earliest date of Pulumayi occurring in the 
inscriptions is the second year of his reign ; and 
since the inscription could not have borne that date 
if Nahapana or his successors had been in power, it 
is clear that Pulumayi began to reign after the. over¬ 
throw of the latter. Now, we also learn from 
Ptolemy that Tiastenes reigned at Ozene about the 
time when he wrote, and was therefore a contem¬ 
porary of Pulumayi. Tiastenes has, I think, been 
reasonably identified with Chashtana. But accord- 


tlmt it was much shorter. AlbirunPs statement that the 

initial date of the Gupta era was 241 Saka, i.e. f 319 a.d., 

has been pronounced unreliable by some antiquarians. As 

to this point and the era of the Satrap dates, see Appendix A. 

5 Professor Oldenberg considers Chashtana to be a 
Satrap appointed by Gotamiputra, a supposition which is 
unwarrantable, since a prince like Gotamiputra whose aim 
was to expel and destroy foreigners cannot be expected to 
appoint a foreigner, as Chastyana’s name indicates he was, 
to be a viceroy, and to use a foreign title; and we have 
seen that Baleocuros, who was a viceroy of that monarch 
nr of his son, does not use that title. Rudradaman, the 
grandson of Chashtana, appointed, as we see from his 
Jun&ga 4 inscription, a Pahlava of the name of SuviSOhha, 
who was tin sou of Kulaipa, to govern Sur&shfra and 
Anarta. This circumstance confirms what we gather from 
other sources, namdv, that this was a dynasty of princes 
of a foreign origin, v s -ho had adopted Hindu manners and 
even names, had in some cases entered into marriage 
alliance with native royal families, and were domiciled in 
the country 
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iug to the Junagad inscription noticed above, Sec tion YL 
Chashtana’s grandson RudradSman was the reigning 
prince in the year 72, which, taking the era to be the 
•Saka, is 150 a.d. Chaslitana and PuluinSyi therefore 
could not have been contemporaries in 150 a.d. 

Ptolemy’s account must, in consequence, refer to a 
period much earlier, i.e. to about the year 132 a.d., 
since about eighteen or twenty years at least must 
be supposed to have elapsed between the date of 
his information when Chash|ana was on the throne 
and the year 150 a.d. when his grandson was in 
possession of it, his son Jayadaman having occupied 
it for some time in the interval. Again, in the nine¬ 
teenth year of Pujumayi, Gotamiputra vcas 111 
possession, according to the large inscription at 
Nasik, of a good many of those provinces which, 
according. to the Jun&ga<J inscription, were con¬ 
quered and ruled over by Rudradaman. The date 72 
in the inscription seems to refer to the swecpiug 
away by a storm and excessive rain of the dyke 
on one side of the lake therein mentioned and not 
to the cutting of the inscription on the rock. So 
that it is doubtful whether Rudradaman had con¬ 
quered those [ 28 ] provinces before 72 or did so after 
72 and before the incision of the inscription. Suppos¬ 
ing he conquered them before 72, the nineteenth 
year of Pulum&yi must correspond at least to the 
second or third year before a.d. 150, that is, Pujum&yi 
must have beguii to reign, at the latest, about the 
year a.d. 130. And even if we understand him to 
have conquered them after 72, Pu]umayi’s accession 
cannot be placed much later, for the interval between 
Chashjana who was Pujum&yi’s contemporary and 
his grandson Rudradaman who was reigning in 130 
a.d. will be considerably shortened. Nahapana or 
his successor must thus have been ’n by 
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Relations 
of Gotaint- 
putra and 
his 

successors 
with Naha- 
p&na, 
Chashtana 
and Rudra- 
dainan. 


Gotamiputra or Puluraayi about five or six years at 
the most after his latest recorded date, viz. a.d. 124. 

The history of the relations of these princes 
appears to be this. Nahapana was a Satrap ruling- 
over Maharashtra. His capital was probably 
Junnar since the inscriptions at the place show the 
town to have been in a flourishing condition about 
that time, and we have a record there of the 
gift of his minister. He must have died soon 
after 46 Saka or a.d. 124. Gotamiputra and 
Pujumayi came from the south-east to regain the 
provinces lost to their family, overthrew Nahapana’s 
successor, whoever he was, killed all his heirs, and 
re-established their power over this side of the 
country. This appears to be what is meant by 
Gotamiputra’s having been represented in the Nasik 
inscription to have “left no remnant of the race of 
Khagarata,” and to have “regained the prestige of 
his family.” Chashtana founded or belonged to 
another dynasty of Satraps which reigned at Ujjayini. 
In the Junagad inscription, men of all castes are 
represented to have gone to Rudradaman and chosen 
him their lord for their protection ; 6 and he is spoken 
°f as having re-established the kingdom that had 
been lost, 7 himself assumed the title of the Great 


6 The expression is Ind. 

Ant., Vol. Vll., p. 260, i, 9. 

7 In Pandit Phagav.hil&l’s transcript in Vol. VII., Ind. 

Ant., the reading is But in .1 foot-note Dr. 

Buhler says that the correct reading may he ?io*j for 5.1 3 f. 
In Dr. BMn Daji’s copy of the inscription the sq is 
distinct, p. 118, Vol. VII, Jour. B. B. R. A. S. Bhhu 
D&ji and PapqUt Bhagv&jil&l translate this expression 
by "obtained glcry of great exploits by ihc rc- 
t:filublisbnir-»'t of deposed kings” (p. 20, Vol. VII., Jour. 
B* B. r ind "lu who has re.stored to their thrones 
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ICshatrapa, conquered Akaravanti, Anfipa, Surashtra, Section VI. 
Aparanta and other provinces which, as we have 
seen, were owned by Gotamiputra, and some more ; 
and as having twice subdued Satakarni, the lord of 
Baksliinapatha, but still not destroyed him in con¬ 
sequence of his connection * * * * * * * 8 with him not being re¬ 
mote [ 29 ] and acquired a good name on that account. 

The meaning of all this appears to me to be this. 
Gotamiputra Satakarni, after having destroyed 
Nahapdna or his successor, turned his arms against 
another dynasty of foreigners that was ruling at 
Ujjayini. Or the Kshatrapa sovereign of Ujjayini, 

Chashtana, or very probably his son Jayadaman, 
having observed the growing power of Gotamiputra 
or Pulumavi who had put an end to a kindred family 
of rulers, and desirous of preventing his further 
growth, must have attacked him. A fact such as 
this must be the basis of the popular stories about a 
king of Ujjayini having attacked Salivahana at 
Pai^hap and been defeated by him. Sdliv£lliana is but 


deposed kings ” (p. 260 a, Vol. VII., Ind. Ant.). If 

were, the reading, this translation would of course be 

correct, but with it is far fetched. There is nothing 

here to show that the lost rdjya or kingdom re-established 

hy RudradSman was any other person’s than his own. So 

that, it looks natural to understand him to have 

re-establislied this own) lost kingdom. 

8 The reading is It is allowable to insert 

and lake it as *i«n* 7 ei<^ci?|T. hut the sense of the word, 
"hich is "remoteness,” will not suit the context; as he 
could not have "acquired a good name.” i.e., been esteemed 
by pojplc for not destroying the Lord of the Dekkan on 
account the remote mo i? of the connection. Remoteness 
°r distinct of the country' would compel one to let his 
enemy alone, and there could be no virtue in it. The ^ 
therefore in the wor-i must have crept in through mistake; 
wherefore the reading must be 
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Section VI. another mode of pronouncing Satavahana ; 9 and 
Pulumayi or Gotamiputra was a Satavahana. The 
ruler of Ujjayini was defeated and pursued by the 
victorious Gotamiputra into his own dominions, 
when the latter subjugated Avanti, Anftpa, Suraslitra 
and Apar&nta, and dethroned Jayadfunan. For a 
time he and his successors held sway over the 
territories owned by Chashtana, but subsequently 
Rudradainan collected a band of followers, the same 
as those that are represented in the inscription as 
having chosen him their lord, and driving away the 
Satavahanas, regained his lost kingdom and got him¬ 
self crowned as Mahakshatrapa. But as appears from 
the Supar& coin of Yajna Sri which bears such 
striking resemblance to the Kshatrapa coins and is 
so unlike the KolMpur coins of that monarch, large 
or small, and from the fact that his son Chaturapana 
was his viceroy or representative, the Satavahanas 
retained possession of a part at least of the Kshatrapa 
territories up to the time of Yajna Sri. They even 
entered into blood relationship witli the Kshatrai>as, 
as we learn from the Kanheri inscription, which 
speaks of the wife of Vasishtliiputra Satakarpi being 
the daughter of a Mahakshatrapa. But Rudradfimau 
pursued his victories and according to his Junagatf 
inscription twice conquered Satakarni the lord of 
Dakship&patha, but did not destroy him, and acquired 
a good name by his forbearance towards one whose 
connection with him was not remote. Thus the lord 
of Dakshinapatha that he conquered was Yajna Sri 
Sdtakarpi.. He could not have been his son Chatura¬ 
pana ; for the expression “non-remoteness cl 'he 
connection” suits the former better than the latter, 
as C haturnpana’s wife was the daughter of a 
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Mahakshatrapa, perhaps his own and the connection 
with him was positively close. The re-acquisition of 
his lost kingdom by Rudradaman took place after 
the nineteenth year of Pulumayi’s reign, that is, 
after about a.d. 149. It is in this way alone that 
the scraps of information derived from the Greek 
writers and gathered from inscriptions, coins, and 
popular legends, as well as the dates, can be made 
to harmonize with each other. 

But the date thus assigned to Gotamiputra is 
not consistent with that derived from the M&tsya 
Purana. Our next endeavour, therefore, should be 
to ascertain whether none of the Purapas agrees 
sufficiently with the conclusion arrived at, and, if 
any does, to account for the [ 30 ] great discrepancy 
between it and the Matsya and others. That there 
is very little agreement among them as regards the 
Andlirabhptya dynasty, I have already indicated 
above. The genesis of our Puraiiic literature seems 
to be this. Certain versified accounts of certain 
things, purporting to be narrated by a bard to Jtishis 
assembled together at a sacrificial session, were 
handed down orally from generation to generation ; 
and these were after some time committed to writing. 
The later Purdiias, devoted to the exaltation of a 
particular deity and to the inculcation of certain 
doctrines, derived their accounts of these things from 
the earliest written Puiunas and not from the oral 
tradition. Of the -works of this class which I am 
going to compare for our present purpose, the oldest 
appears to me to be the Vayu, and next to it tlie 
Matsya. The Vishnu is later, and the BhAgava ta, 
'he latest. The text of the old Purapas gradually 
became' corrupt, and the authors of the later ones 
Were ir some cases misled by tlieir incorrect readings 
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into putting forth statements at variance with the 
original account. Now the four Puranas just men¬ 
tioned contain general statements about the several 
dynasties, giving the number of princes belonging 
to each and its duration in years, and also mention 
the names of those princes more particularly ; w T hile 
the Vayu and the Matsya give in addition the 
number of years for which each reigned. Often 
there is a discreparcy between the general and the 
particular statements. The duration assigned by 
them all to the Maurya dynasty, founded by 
Cliandragupta whose date as determined by his 
relations with the successors of Alexander the Great 
is justly characterised by Professor MaxMiiller as 
the sheet-anchor of Indian chronology, is 137 years. 
The number of reigning princes given by the Vayu 
is nine, and by the rest, ten ; but the names actually 
enumerated in the Vishnu only are ten, while the 
Vayu and the Bhagavata give nine, and the Matsya, 
only four. The total of the years assigned to each 
prince by the Vayu is 133 years ; so that it is not 
unlikely that a short reign of four years may have 
dropped out from the text of that Purina. Thus 
the general statement about ten princes and 137 
years seems to be corroborated, and it appears pretty 
clear that the text of the Matsya has in this case 
undergone a good deal of corruption. Thus, if with 
Dr. Kern we take b.c. 322 as the date of the founda¬ 
tion of the Maurya dynasty, its overthrow and the 
foundation of the next or the Sunga family must 
have occurred in the year n.c. 183. The Suiigas are 
generally stated in all the Puranas to have been ten 
and to ha ' icd for lift >ears, though the 

expression used in the Bhagavata is not “n;. years,” 
but “more than a hundred years.” In th.i actual 
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enumeration, the M&tsya omits two, and the Section VL 
Bhagavata, one ; and the total of the years assigned 
to each prince in the Vayu exceeds 112. There is 
evidently some mistake here ; but if we take the 
general statement to be the correct tradition handed 
down, the djmasty became extinct in b.c. 73. The 
dynasty next mentioned is that of the Kanvas or Of the 
Kanvayanas. There were four princes of this line, K ^ vas - 
and they reigned for forty-five years, though the 
Bh&gavata, through a mistake to be explained here¬ 
after, makes the period to be 345 years. They were 
I ol] followed by the Andhrabhrityas. But here, there 
is a statement in the Vayu and the Matsya, the like 
of which does not occur in the account of the other 
dynasties. The founder of the Andhrabhrityas, 

Sindhuka, according to the first Purana, and Sisuka, 
according to the other, is said to have uprooted not 
only the Kanvas, but “whatever was left of the 
power of the Sungas.” 10 And the Kanvas are 
pointedly spoken of as Sungabhrityas or “servants 
of the Sungas. u It, therefore, appears likely that 
when the princes of the Sunga family became weak, 
the Kanvas usurped the whole power and ruled like 
the Peshwas in modern times, not uprooting the 
dynasty of their masters but reducing them to the 
character of nominal sovereigns ; and this supposi¬ 
tion is strengthened by the fact that like the Peshwas 


10 qrwrwufl nt w. ww ^ t WFit 

i! tfraufart h 

Vayu. 

“A servant of the race of the Andhras having destroyed 
Susarnian of the K&jpva family with main force and What¬ 
ever will have been left of the power of the Surigas, will 
obtain possession of the earth.” The statement in the 
MAtsya is similar. 

11 wrvanti ^vt: TOmpn fir*T: i vku. 
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Section VI, they were Brahmans and not Kshatriyas. Thus then 
these dynasties reigned contemporaneously, and 
hence the 112 years that tradition assigns to the 

Sudgas includes the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. The 

Suugas and the Kanvas, therefore, were uprooted, 
and the family of the Andhrabhrityas came to power 

Andhra- * n B * C * a & enera l way, the number of princes 

bhrityas belonging to this line is given as thirty in the Vayu, 

the Vishnu, and the Bh&gavata, and twenty-nine in 
the M&tsya ; and the total duration is stated to be 
4'xi years in the first, 456 in the second and the third, 
and 460 in the fourth. The disagreement here is not 
great, wherefore the tradition as to thirty princes 
and about 456 years may be accepted as correct. 
But the discrepancy between this general statement 
and the more particular accounts that follow, as 
well as the disagreement between the several Purfmas 
in this last, is very great. This will be apparent 
from the following table : — 

[ 32 ] Thus, the Vayu has seventeen princes and 
272 years and a half ; and the Matsya, thirty and 448 
and a half. The Vishnu gives twenty-four names 
and the Bhagavata, twenty-two. This last Purana 
has in many cases corrupted the names and con¬ 
founded Hfila with the Arishtakarman of the Vishnu, 
whom it names Anishfakarman Haieya. It also 
. omits the fifth prince of the Vishpu Purina. The 
details given in the Matsya come very close to the 
general tradition and thus confirm it. Should we 
then attribute the very great discrepancy between 
these details and those of the Vayu to the corruption 
of the text of the latter? Two or three names might 
drop away in this manner, but the omission of 
thirteen names and the reduction of the total dura¬ 
tion by 176 years must I think be accounted for in 


worn i° 


Vdyu. 


Mdtsya. 


| Vishnu. 

Bkagavata. 

:=j 

Karnes. 

Duration 
of reign 
in years. 

Names. 

Duration 
of reign 
in years. 

Names. 

Names. 

Sindhnfca 

*3 

Si£uka 

23 

Sipraka 

Name not given; but 
mentioned as a Vri- 
shala or Sfldra. 

j Krishna 

10 

Krishna 

18 

Krishiia 

Krishna. 



Mallakargi 

10 or 18 

Sri S&takari?i 

Santakarna. 



; Punjutsanga ... 

18 

P&rijotsanga ... 

Paurnamasa. 



Skandhastainbhi 

18 



| £atakarrji 

56 

&atakan?i 

56 

6atakariii. 




Larnbodara ... 

18 

Larnbodara ... 

Larnbodara. 
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VAvu. 


Names. 


j Duration 

I of reign 
' in years, 


! Aptlava 


12 


j PatimAvi. 
j Xemikrishna 

24 

25 

' H 31 a 

I 

Sap taka or Manda- 
; laka. 

5 

| Purikashepa 

21 

Satakarpi 

I 

j Chakora SAtakarni 

A 

Sivasvati 

28 

Gautaruiputra . . 

21 

| YajnaSrf SAtakarni 

29 

; Vi java 

6 

: Dnn<Ja 6 ri SStakarni 

3 

Pnlomavi 

7 


Mitsya. 

Vishnu. 

Bhagavata. 


Duration 


Names. 

Names. 

of reign 
in years. 

Names. 


Apitaka 

Meghasv&ti ... 

12 

18 

Ivilaka 

Meghasvati ... 

I-Iivilaka. 

MeghasvAti. 

Svati . 

18 



SkandasvAti . . 

7 



Mrigendras vatikarna 

3 



Kun talas vAti ... 

8 



SvAtikarpa 

Pujom&vi 

1 

36 

Patumat 

A tarn Ana. 

Gaurakpishna or 

Arishtakarman 

Anishtakarman HAleya. 

Naurikpishna. 

25 

Ha la 


Ha la . 

5 


Mandulaka .. 

5 

Tattalaka 

Talaka. 

Purindrasena 

5 

Travillasena ... 

Pnrishabhiru. 

Sundara Svatikarpa ... 

1 

Sundara 

vSunandana. 

Chakora SvAtikarpa ... 

A 

Chakora 

Chakora. 

Aivasv&ti 

28 

SivasvAti 

Sivasvati. 

Gautamiputra 

21 

Gomatiputra ... 

Gomatiputra. 

Pulomat 

28 

Puliinat 

Puriman (mat). 

$iva£ri 

7 

Siva^ri 

MedaSiras. 

Sivaskanda ... 

7 

Sivaskandha . . 

Sivaskanda. 

Yajna^ri SAtakarpi 

29,9 

or 20 

Yajna£ri 

Yajnasxi. 

Vi java 

6 

Vi java 

Vijaya. 

ChandaSri Satakarni ... 

10 

Chandra Sri 

Chandravijna. 

Puloinavit 

7 

Pulomarehis ... 

Sulomadhi. 
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some oilier way. Besides the tradition about 456 Section VI. 
years, there is a statement in the Vayu Purana, in a tradi- 
verse below, to the effect that the “Andhras will tions about 
have possession of the earth for three hundred on 

years,” 12 which seems to point to another. That Andkra- 

. 1 1 • <- 1 bhritya 

such a tradition existed is indicated by the mistake dynasty— 
in the BMgavata by which the Kanvas are assigned 45 $ 
three hundred and forty-five years. The original 
account, which the author of this Purana must have 
[33] seen, probably assigned forty-five years to the 
Kanvas and three hundred to the next or Andhra- 
bhritya dynasty. But since that dynasty was also 
assigned another duration, viz. 456 years, he con¬ 
nected the “the three hundred” with the preceding, 
and gave 345 years to the Kanv^yana family. Now, 
the manner in which the two traditions are to be 
reconciled is by supposing that the longer period is 
made up by putting together the reigns of all .the 
princes belonging to the several branches of the 
Andhrabhritya dynasty. That the younger princes 
often reigned at Paitlian and the elderly ones at 
Dhanakataka appears clear when we compare the 
inscriptions with the statement in Ptolemy. W hen 
the throne at the principal seat became vacant, the 
Paijhan princes succeeded. But some probably died 
before their elders and never became kings of 
Dhanakataka. From an inscription found at 
Banavasi by Dr. Burgess it would appear that another 
branch of that dynasty ruled over Kanar&. The 
period of three hundred years and the seventeen Tin lower 
names given in the Vayu Purana refer probably to 
the main branch. The Matsya seems to me to put moin 
together the princes of all the branches, and thus the family, 
makes them out to be thirty. The total of the years 

12 wt *h*l*f*i ^ * 3 1 vAvu 
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Section VI. assigned to the several reigns in the Vayu is 272^, 
and if we should suppose one or two reigns lasting 
for about twenty-eight years to have dropped out by 
the corruption of the text, it would become 300%. 
Thus then the Vayu and the Matsya Puranas each 
give a correct account, but of different things. The 
Vishnu, which gives twenty-four princes, is not 
entitled to so much credit as the Vayu. It is a later 
work and the author’s purpose being sectarian, he 
probably did not care so much for the accuracy of his 
details, and hence omitted even the duration of each 
reign. The Bhagavata is still more careless, as has. 
already been shown. 

If then we take the account in the Vayu Purftria 
to refer to the main branch of the dynasty and con¬ 
sequently generally correct, the period that inter¬ 
vened between the rise of the S&tavahanas or 
Andhrabhrityas and the end of the reign of 
Sivasvati is 206 years. 13 The dynasty must, as we 

Date of the have seen, have been founded in b.c. 73. wherefore 
accession t 

and death the end of Sivasvatrs reign and the accession of 
pntra tani *~ Gotamiputra must be placed in a.d. 133. We have 
seen that Pujumayi, whose capital was Paitban 
according to Ptolemy, and who from the inscriptions 
appears to have been king of this part of the country 
and to have reigned contemporaneously with his * 
father, must have begun to reign at Paijhan about 
130 a.d. The father and the son drove the foreigners 
from the Dekkan, and the son was established as the 
ruler of the regained provinces, Gotamiputra expect¬ 
ing to succeed to the throne at the original seat of the 
family. Gotamiputra reigned for twenty-one years 
according to the Purapas, wherefore he must have 
died in 154 a.d. He was alive, as stated before, in 


13 By adding up the numbers in the table. 
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:he eighteenth year of Puhnnayi, i. e. in 148, and Section VI. 
also in the nineteenth when the cave temple was 
dedicated, and not alive in the twenty-fourth, i. e. in 
154, according to the two inscriptions [34] mentioned 
before. Ptolemy’s mention of Pujumayi I have 
already referred to about the year 132 ; so that, the 
date deduced from this source, and those derived 
from Gotamiputra’s and Puluinayi’s inscriptions at 
N&sik and Rudradaman’s at Jtmagad on the supposi¬ 
tion that the era used in this last is the Saka, as well 
as those derived from the Puranas may thus be Of the other 
shown to be consistent with each other. The dates mentioned 

of all the princes whose names we find in the inscrip- ! n th ? . 
f * inscriptions 

uons inav therefore be thus arranged : 

Siniuka began to reign in b.c. 73 and ceased in b.c. 50. 

Krishna began in b.c. 50 and ceased in b.c. 40. 

^Stakargi (third in the Vayn P.) began in b.c. 40 and 
ceased in a.d. 16. 

Nahap&ua Kshaliar&ta. 

Gotamiputra began in a.d. 133 and ceased in a.d. 154. 


If the twenty-eight 3 r ears assigned to Pulumayi in the Of 
Matsya Purana are to be reckoned from the year of Pu - ulll ‘ iy5 * 
Gotamiputra’s death, he must be considered to have 
begun to reign at Dhanakajaka in a.d. 154, and to 
have ceased in a.d. 182. He reigned at Paijhap from 
a.d. 130 to a.d. 154, that is, for about twenty-four 
years, and we have seen that the latest year of his 
feign recorded in the inscriptions at N&sik and Karli 
is the twenty-fourth. Altogether then his reign 
lasted for fifty-two years. But if the twenty-eight 
include the twenty-four for which he ruled at 
Paithan, he must have died in T5S. This supposition PuJumayPs 
looks frery probable. He was succeeded by Sivasri, saccc ^ ° rs 
whose coin found in the Tailaugana districts has been 
described by Mr. Thomas in the Indian Antiquary, 

Vol. IX., p. 64 He appears to have been Pujumdyi’s 
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Section VI. brother, since he also is styled on the coin Vasithi- 
puta, i.e., Vasishthiputra, or the son of Vasishthi. He 
had a reign of seven years and must have died in 
a.d. 165. Sivaskanda was the next king, to whom 
also seven years have been assigned. There is no 
trace of these two princes on this side of the country ; 

Yajfia Sri. while the name of the next, Yajna Sri, occurs 
frequently as we have seen in inscriptions and coins. 
He appears to have been Pulumayi’s immediate 
successor at Paithan. His full name was Gotamiputra 
Yajna Sri Satakarni, and he is, as observed before, 
the Gotamiputra of the Kolhapur coins. Some copies 
of the M&tsya assign him twenty-nine years, others 
nine, and twenty, and the Vayu, twenty-nine ; while 
the Brahm&nda allows him nineteen. Probably he 
reigned in Maharashtra for eighteen or nineteen 
years, since the sixteenth year of his reign is his 
latest recorded date, and for twenty-nine years at 
Dhanakataka since, according to our supposition, the 
Vayu Purana gives an account of the Dhanakataka 
branch and his coins are found in Tailangana. And 
this is confirmed by what we have already said. 
Pujumayi reigned at Dhanakataka for four years and 
his two successors for fourteen. All this while, i.c 
for eighteen years, Yajfia Sri' was ruler of Maha¬ 
rashtra. He must thus have ceased to reign in the 
last country in about a.d. 172 and died in about 
a.d. 202. The next three reigns lasted, according 
to the V&yu, for sixteen years. No trace of any of 
these has yet been found on this side of the country ; 
but coins of Chandra Sri are found near the original 
seat of government, and two of these are de^criued by 
Mr. Thomas in the paper mentioned above. Thus the 
rjadhart- [ 35 ] latest Andhrabhfitya date is a.d. 2r8. Madharl- 

Hakascna. puta Sakasena of the Kfmheri inscription, the same 
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as the Madharjputa of the Kolhapur coins, has been Section VI. 
identified with $iva Sri, the successor of Pulumayi, 
by Pandit Bhagva'nlal, and I also at one time con¬ 
curred with him. But the identification is not, 

I think, tenable. He was probably led to it by his 
reading Sirisena for Sakasena ; but I have shown that 
the reading is incorrect. Mr. Thomas has described 
a specimen of eleven coins found at Amravati near 
Dharanikot, the legend on which he reads as 
Sakasakasa, but it is not unlikely Sakasenasa , ‘‘of 
Sakasena.” Besides, Madliariputra Sakasena could 
not have been the immediate successor of Pujmayi 
for a reason which I have already given. One of the 
Kolhapur coins figured by Pandit Bhagvanlai 1 Indraji 
bears the names of both Gotamiputa and MadLrari- 
puta, showing that the piece originally bearing thv? 
name of one of them was re-stamped with the name 
of the other. Mr. Thomas thinks that it was 
originally Madhariputa’s coin. I think it was 
Gotamiputa^ ; for, if we see the other figured coins 
we shall find that they are so stamped as to leave 
some space between the rim and the legend. This 
in the present case is utilized and the name of 
Madhariputa stamped close to the ritn, which shows 
that the thing w 7 as done later. Madliariputra 
Sakasena, therefore, must have been a successoi of 
Gotamiputra Yajiia Sri Satakarni. But, as we have 
seen, none of his three Pur a he successors bore the 
name, and the name Sakasena is one which has 
nothing like it on long list of the Andhrabhrityas. 

Stih that King must have reigned at Dhanakataka also 
if n x y surmise that Mr. Thomas* Sakasaka is the same 
as Sakasena is correct. In the same manner, as 
observed before, Chatushparpa Satakarpi’s name Chatumpana 
does not appear in the Pur&nas. But the Puranils 
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Section VI. cannot be expected to give accurate information on 
these points. In the Matsya Purand another Andhra 
dynasty of “seven princes sprung from the servants 
of the original Andhrabhritya family will/* it is 
said, “come into power after that family becomes 
extinct.” 14 The Vayu has got a similar verse the 
reading of which, however, is corrupt ; but it appears 
that this new dynasty is there meant to be spoken of 
as having sprung from the Andhrabhritya family 
itself and must have constituted a separate branch 
cut off from the main line. And we can very well 
understand from the points already made out how 
such a bnwrich could have constituted itself after 
Yajna Sri's ceasing to reign. Vasishthiputra S 3 ta- 
knvni whom I have identified with Cliaturapana 
married a Kshatrapa lady. The Ksliatrapas, as I 
have before observed, were foreigners, most probably 
Sakas who had become Hindus. Modhariputra was 
not unlikely the son of that lady. And thus he and 
his father Chaturapana formed, from the very fact 
of this marriage, a distinct line of princes. Chatura¬ 
pana appears to have succeeded Yajna Sri ; and 
Ma^harfputra to have reigned after Chaturapana. 
The durations of these reigns caimot be made out, 
but the latest date of the former is the thirteenth 
year of his reign, which probably corresponds [ 36 ] to 
Dates of the i8 5 a.d. and of die latter the eighth. The dates of 
l ^ e * ater Satnvahanas are therefore these : 

In flna'idrdshlra. 

Pujuin&yi ... ... ... t.r>. 130— a.d. 154. 

Yajna Sri ... ... ... a.d. —a.d. 172. 

Chatusliparna or Chaturapana ... a.d. 172—was reigning in 

/ d. j8^. 

Ma^hanputra ... ... About a.d. 190— was reigning in 

about a.d. 197. 

14 *r*nv*\ dfam (%?) 1 
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Pul uni ay i 
Siva Sri 
<Sivaskanda 
Yajna Sri 
Vijaya 
Chandra Sri 
Pulotnavi 


In Tailangana. 

... a.d. 154 — a. d. 158 . 
... A.D. 158 —A.D. 165 . 
... A.D. 165 —A.D. 172. 
... A.D. I 72 —A.D. 202. 
... ... A.D. 202—A.D. 208. 

... A.D. 208—A.D. 211. 
... ... A.D. 211—A.D. 2l8. 


Section 


Thus then, the Andhrablirityas or Satavalianas 
ruled over the Dekkan from b.c. 73 to about a.d. 218, 
i.e., for about three centuries. For some time, how¬ 
ever, they were dispossessed of the country by 
foreigners who belonged to the Saka tribe. How long 
these were*in power it is difficult to determine. If 
the Salta era was established by the foreign conqueroi 
after his subjugation of the country, and if his Satrap 
Nahapana or his successor was overthrown by 
Gotamiputra or Pulumayi, six or seven years after 
Nahapyna’s latest date, viz. 46, the foreigners held 
possession of this country only for about fifty-three 
years. 















[37] SECTION VII. 

Political and literary traditions about the 
Satavahanas or Salivahanas. 

Sec tion VII. The period during which the Satavahanas or 
Andhrabhrityas ruled over Maharashtra must have 
been a prosperous one in the history of the country. 
Hence several traditions with regard to different 
kings of this dynasty have been preserved. But that 
Salivahana or Satavahana w r as a family name has 
been forgotten, and different princes of the dynasty 
have been confounded and identified. Thus Hema- 
chandra in his Desikosa gives Salivahana, Salana, 
Hffla, and Kuntala as the names of one individual ; 

but we see from the list given above that the last two 
were borne by different princes, and both of them 
were Salivahanas. In his grammar he gives 
Salivahana as a Prakrit corruption of Ssltav&hana. 
In modern times the Saka era is called the Salivahana 
SAhvAliana era or an era founded by Salivahana. When it began 
to be attributed to him it is difficult to determine 
precisely. All the copper-plate grants up to the 
eleventh century speak of the era as Sakanripak&la, 
i.e., the era of the Saka king, or Sakakala, i.e. t the 
era of the Saka, and in an inscription at Badami it is 
stated to be the era beginning from “the coronation 
of the Saka king.” Subsequently, the simple ex¬ 
pression “Sake, in the year of the Saka, M was used, 
and thereafter Sake or “in the Saka. M The word 
Saka thus came to be understood as equivalent to 
“an era” generally, the original sense being 
forgotten. And since the era had to be connected 
with some great king it was associated with the name 
of Salivahana whom tradition had represented to be 
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uch a king ; and thus we now use the expression Section VII. 
•xilivahana Snka, which etymologically can have no 
sense and i. c s made up of the names of two royal about 
families. 'The current legend makes Salivahana the b ^ luiilana 
son of a Brahman girl w’ho was a sojourner at 
Paitlian 'and lived with her two brothers in the house 
of a potter. On one occasion she went to the 
God&vari to bathe, when Sesha, the king of serpents, 
becomi ng enamoured of her, transformed himself into 
a man and embraced her. In due course she gave 
birth to 8kivahana, who was brought up in the house 
of the potter. 1 Some time after, king Vikramaditya 
°f Ujjayini, to whom a certain deity had revealed 
that he was destined to die at the hands of the son of 
a girl of two years, sent about his Vetala or king of 
Crhosts to find out if there was such a child anywhere. 

The Vctaln saw SAlivfihnna playing with his girlish 
another and informed Vikramaditya. Thereupon lie 
invaded Paithan with a large army, but Salivahana 
mi used life into clay figures of horses, elephants, and 
men, by means of a charm commuuicated to him by 
his father, the king of serpents, encountered [38] 
Vikramliditya, and defeated him. This descent of a 
hing of Ujjayin on Paifhan I have already alluded to 
mid endeavoured to explain. The S&livfthana referred 
to in this tradition appears to be Pujumayi who iti 
conjunction with his father freed the country from 
the Sakas and fought with Chashtana or Jayadknan 
ai id Rudradatnan whose capital appears to have been 
h-jjayini. It was in consequence of some faint remi¬ 
niscence of Pu]umHyi SkivShana’s relations with the 


1 The story about the girl and her serpent-lov r 13 in 
the Kathfisaritsagara mentioned with reference to G'nn&tfhya 
w\\o was the sun of the girl, dfltavAliana's origin i- given, 
differently. 

5 
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Section VII. 

Sata- 

v&hana’s 

name in 

connection 

with the 

Brihat- 

kath&. 


Composition 
of the 
K&tanlra 
Grammar. 


Sakas and their Satrap kings that his name was 
attached to the era first used by his adversaries. 

There are also several literary traditions connect¬ 
ed with the name of S&tavahana or Salivahana. A 
work of the name of Brihatkatha written in that form 
of the Pifikrit which is called the Paisach'i or the 
language of goblins is mentioned by Dantfin in his 
work the Kavyadarsa. 2 Somadeva, the author of the 
KathSsaritsagara, and Kshemendra, the author of 
another Brihatkatha, profess to have derived their 
stories from this Paisachi Brihatkatha. The stories 
comprised in this are said to have been communicated 
to Gun&dhya, who for some time had been minister 
to Satavahana, by a ghost of the name of K&nabhfiti. 
They were written in blood and arranged in seven 
books. Gunacjhya offered them to king S&tavtihana, 
but he refused to receive such a ghastly work written 
in blood and in the language of goblins, whereupon 
Guna<Jhya burnt six of them. Some time after, king 
Satav&hana having been informed of the charming 
nature of those stories went to Gun&$hya and asked 
for them. But the last or seventh book alone 
remained, and this the king obtained from his pupils 
with his permission. 3 

It is narrated in the KatMsaritsagara that while 
Satav&hana was, on one occasion, bathing with his 
wives in a tank in a pleasure-garden, he threw water 
at one of them. As she was tired, she told the king 
not to besprinkle her with water, using the words 
modakaih paritddaya mdm. The king not under¬ 
standing that the first word was composed of two, 
md “do not” and udakaih “with waters,” but taking 
it to be one word meaning “pieces of swe:‘ t meat,” 
caused sweetmeat to be brought and began to throw 


2 

3 Kath&aarits&gara, II. 8. 
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pieces at the queen. Thereupon she laughed and told Section VII. 
the king that he did not know the phonetic rules 
of Sanskrit, and that while she meant to tell him not 
to besprinkle her with water, he had understood her 
to say that she wanted him to throw pieces of sweet¬ 
meat at her. There was no occasion for sweetmeat 
at the place, and this ought to have led the king to 
the true sense ; but he was not. Thereupon the king 
was ashamed of his own ignorance while his queen 
was so learned, and became disconsolate. Gunadhya 
and Sarvavarman, who were his ministers, were in¬ 
formed of the cause ; and the former promised to 
teach him grammar in six years, though it was a 
study of twelve. Sarvavarman, however, offered to 
teach the subject in six months, and his offer was 
accepted ; but as it was not possible to do so, Sarva- 
varrnan propitiated the god Kartikeya or Skanda by 
bis [ 39 ] self-mortifications, and the god communi¬ 
cated to him the first Sfitra of a new grammar Siddho 
Varnasanidmndyafy. Thereupon Sarvavarman repeat¬ 
ed the other Sfitras, when KArtikeya said that if he 
had not been so hasty and allowed him to repeat the 
whole, the new grammar would have become superior 
to Paninas ; but since it could not be so now, it 
would be a small treatise — Kdtantra, and would also 
be called Kdl&paka after the tail of his peacock. 

Thi s new grammar Sarvavarman taught to the king 4 
The same story is told by T&ranatha in his 4 'History 
of Buddhism/’ 5 but he makes the name of the king 
to be Udayana, and of Sarvavarman, Saptavarman ; 
while the competitor of Sarvavarman is represented 
by him to be Vararuchi instead of Gun&dhya. But 
UdayauU is represented as a king reigning in 
Southern India and ifotav&hana in the form of 
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4 Kathisarits&gara, VI. 108 & ff 

5 Schiefner's Translation, p. 73 & £f. 
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Section VII. S&ntivahana is also mentioned in connection with the 


story as a southern king in whose dominions Vara- 
ruchi lived. As Udayana frequently figures in 
Buddhistic stories, the southern prince Satavahana 
is confounded with him, and this seems to be indi¬ 
cated by the fact that this Udayana is represented to 
have ruled over a country in the south, though the 
usual Udayana is a northern prince. It will thus 
appear that the KAtantra grammar was composed by 
Sarvavarinan at the request of a prince of the Sata- 
v&hana family. And this same thing appears, to be 
alluded to even by Hwan Thsang when he says in 
connection with the shortening of the originally laige 
work on grammar by Panini and others, “lately a 
Brahman of vSouth India, at the request of a king of 
South India, reduced them further to 2,500 slokas. 
This work is widely spread, and used throughout all 
the frontier provinces, but the w T ell-read scholars of 
India do not follow it as their guide in practice.” 6 
riaia’s There is a work written in the old MaMrAshfri 

Saptaiatl. dialect called Saptasatf, which is of the nature of an 

anthology consisting of GAtlias or stanzas in the Ary a 
metre, mostly on love matters. The author of this 
is in the third verse mentioned as HAla, and ordi¬ 
narily he is spoken of as Salivahana. BAna speaks of 
it in a verse in the introduction to his Harshacharita 
as “an imperishable and refined repository of good 
sayings composed by Salivahana.” Verses from it 
are quoted in Dhanika’s commentary on the DasarCi- 
paka, in tiie Sarasvati Kanthabharana, and in the 
KAvyaprakfisa. There is, it will be observed, in the 
list of the Andhrabhritya princes, one of the name 
of IT Ala, who probably was either the author of tbe 
work or to whom it was dedicated by a court-poel. 


6 Life of Hwan Thsang, BcaTs Trans., p. 122. 
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From these traditions we may, I think, safely con¬ 
clude that literature flourished under the rule of the 
Audhrabhrityas, and that the Prakrits or spoken 
languages, especially the Maharashfri, were probably 
for the first time used for literary purposes. In 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasfitra or Institutes of Love, 
Kuntala Satakarni Satavahana is spoken of as having 
killed Malayavati, who is called [40] Mahadevi, and 
consequently must have been his chief queen, by 
means of a pair of scissors in connection with certain 
amorous sports. 7 The name Kuntala occurs in the 
list given in the Matsya Purana. 


7 [srem] 

i'rof. Aofrecht’s quotation m the Oxf. Cat., p. -’17 b docs 
not contain the name and he supplies TrfaHif 

from the preceding clau-e; but a Capikd or courtezan cannot 
be called Mahadevi. 


Section VII. 


Kuntala 

SAtakanii. 
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[41] SECTION VIII. 

Reugious, social, and economic condition of 
Maharashtra under the Andhrabhrityas 
or Satavahanas. 


Section VIII. 

Founders of 
Benefac¬ 
tions 


Wandering 

Buddhist 

mendicants. 


During this period the religion of Buddha was 
in a flourishing condition. Princes and chiefs calling 
themselves Mahabhojas and Maharatthis, merchants 
(Naigamas), goldsmiths (Suvarnakaras), carpenters 
(Vardhakas), corn-dealers (Dhdnyakasrenis) druggists 
(G&ndhikas), and ordinary householders (Grihasthas) 
caused at their expense temples and monasteries to 
be excavated out of the solid rock for the use of the 
followers of that religion. It has been mentioned 
that in the first part of this period the country was 
exposed to the inroads of foreign tribes, such as 
Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks, Sakas, and Pahlavas. 
These afterwards settled in the country and adopted 
the Buddhist religion. For, among the donors and 
benefactors whose names are recorded in the cave 
inscriptions, there are a good many Sakas and 
Yavanas. But some and especially the Sakas seem 
to have adopted Brahmanism. The Buddhist temples 
were provided with chaityas or tombs in imitation 
of those in which some relic of Buddha was buried, 
and these were objects of worship. The monasteries 
contained cells intended as residences for Bhikshus 
or mendicant priests. These travelled over the 
country during the year and spent the four rainy 
months at one of these monastic establishments. In 
the month of 6ravana the monks held the ceremony 
of robing, at which the old clothes were thrown 
away and new ones worn. To provide these for 
them, charitable persons deposited, as we have seen, 
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sums of money with certain guilds with directions 
that out of the interest new robes should be pur¬ 
chased and given to the priests. Villages were 
assigned by kings and their officers for the support 
of these religious establishments. The mendicant 
priests often travelled by sea ; and hence at the 
head of several of the creeks in the Konkan we have 
cave monasteries intended as Dharmasalas or rest- 
houses for them. We have such caves at Chiplun, 
MahatJ, and Kudem situated respectively on the 
Dabho], the Bankot, and the Rajpuri creeks. For 
those who landed at the head of the Bombay harbour 
or at Ghodbandar, there were the Kanheri caves. 

Brahmanism also flourished side by side with 
Buddhism. In the inscription at Nasik in which 
Ushavad&ta dedicates the cave monastery excavated 
at his expense for the use of the itinerant priests 
of the four quarters,” he speaks, as we have seen, 
of his many charities to Bralimaps. The same 
notions as regards these matters prevailed then as 
now. Ushavad&ta fed a hundred thousand Brahmans 
as the Maharaj Sindia did about thirty years ago. 
It was considered highly meritorious to get 
Brahmans married at one's expense then as now. 
Gotamiputra also, in the same inscription which 
records a benefaction in favour of the Buddhists, is 
spoken of as the onlj protector of Brahmans, and 
as having like Ushavadftta [42] put them in the way 
of increasing their race. Kings and princes thu> 
appear to have patronized the followers of both the 
religions, and in none of the inscriptions is there an 
indication of an open hostility between them. 

Trade and commerce must also have been m a 
flourishing condition during this early period. Ships 
from the western countries came, according to the 
author of the PeripJus, to Barugaza 01 Bharu- 


Section VIII. 


Brahmanism 
equally with 
Buddhism in 
a flourishing 
condition. 


Trade and 
Commerce. 
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Section VIII. kachchha, the modern Bharocli : and the merchan¬ 
dize brought by them was thence carried to the inland 
countries. Onyx stone in large quantities from 
Paithan, and ordinary cottons, muslins, mallow- 
coloured cottons, and other articles of local pioduc- 
ldentifica- tion from Tagara, were carried in waggons to 
towns and Barugaza and thence exported to the west, 
cities. Paithan is placed by the author of the Peri- 

plus at the distance of twenty days* journey to the 
south of Barugaza, and is spoken of as the greatest 
city in Dakhinabades or Dakshinapatha, and Tagara, 
ten days* east of Paithan. 1 This town has not yet 
been identified. Its name does not occur in any of 
the cave inscriptions, but it is mentioned in a copper¬ 
plate grant of the first half of the seventh century ; 
and princes of a dynasty known by the name of 
Silfihara call themselves “sovereigns of Tagara, the 
best of towns,” in all their grants. Some have iden¬ 
tified it with Devagiri and others with Junnar, but 
in both cases its bearing from Paithan as given by 
the Greek geographers has not been taken into 
account. I have elsewhere discussed the question, 
and have proposed DMrur in the Nizdm’s territory 
as the site of the ancient city. The other sea-port 
towns mentioned in the Periplus are Souppara, the 
modern Sup&rem or SupSra near Bassein and the 
Sorparaka of the inscriptions and the Pur&nas, where 
interesting Buddhistic relics were dug out by 
Mr. Campbell and Pandit Bhagvanlal ; Kalliena, the 
modern Kalyap, which must have been a place of 
great commercial importance since a good many of 
the donors whose names are inscribed in the caves 
at K&nheri and some mentioned in the caves at 


t Bid. Ant., Vol. VIIL, pp. 143, .44. 
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Junnar were merchants residing in Kalyan ; * 2 Semulla Section VIIL 

identified with Chembur by some and with Cliaul by 

others ; Mandagora, very likely the same as the 

modern Mandad, originally Mandagada, situated on 

the Rajapuri creek near Kudem where we have the 

caves ; Palaipatmai, which probably w r as the same as 

Eal which is near Mahad ; Melizeigara, the second 

part of the name of which can at once be recognized 

as Jayagad and which must be identified with that 

place whatever the first part Meli may mean ; Buzan- 

tion, and others. Buzantion is probably the 

Vaijayanti 3 of the inscriptions, but with what modern 

town it is to be identified it is difficult to say. 

Vaijayanti is mentioned in the Kadamba copper¬ 
plates translated by Mr. Telang , 4 and was most 
probably some place in North Kanara. [43] In a 
grant of the Vijayanagar dynasty, Madhava, the great 
counsellor of king Harihara, is represented to have 
been appointed viceroy of Jayantipura.* He then 
conquered Goa and seems to have made that his 
capital . 5 Jayantipura is said to be another name for 
Banavasi. In the Sabhaparvan of the Mah&bMrata, 

Banav&si is spoken of as if it were the name of a 
country, and immediately after it, Jayanti is men¬ 
tioned as a town. 6 If then Jayanti and Vaijayanti 
Were two forms of the same name, Vaijayanti 
Was probably the modem Banavasi, or per¬ 
haps in consideration of the facts that the name of 


- S :o the inscriptions in Jotir. 13 . B. R. A S., Vol. VI , 

and in Arch. Surv., W. India, No. 10 

3 K&rli No. i, Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. io. 

4 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII pp. 318 and 321. 

5 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 115. 

6 C'* ip. XXXI, vv. 69 and 70, Botn. Ed. The Vana- 
vlsinah at the end of v. 09 refers t° the town or country 
of Banavasi and ought properly to appear as Vaimvftsikfiu. 
In the Purlins, too, Vatuiv.lsikah is givvfa as the name of a 
people. 
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Sect ion V III. Vaijayanti occurs in an inscription at Karli and also 
that the Greek geographers in mentioning the places 
of note on the coast could not have run at once 
from Jayagarl to the southern limit of North Kftnar^, 
Vaijayanti may be identified with Vijayadurg. But 
these objections are not of very great weight. 

It is not XDOSsible to ascertain the names of all 

towns. . . 

the towns in the inland country that were m a 

flourishing condition during the time we have been 
speaking of. Besides Paithan and Tagara there was 
Nasik, which is mentioned in an inscription in one of 
the caves at the place and also at Beds&. The district 
about the town was called Govardhana. Junnar was 
another flourishing town, as is attested by the num¬ 
ber of cave-temples at the place. But what its name 
was we do not know. The name Junnar, Junanara, 
Jfirnanagara, or Jirnanagara, which means the old 
town, must have been given to it after it had lost 
its importance. I have already expressed my belief 
that it was the capital of Nahapana. Pujum&yi, who 
overthrew the dynasty of Nahapana, is in one of the 
N&sik inscriptions styled "lord of Navanara,” meant 
probably for Navanagara or the new town. That 
he reigned at Paithan we know from Ptolemy, and 
also from the many traditions about Saliv&hana which 
locate the person or persons bearing that name at 
that city. The Navanara, then, of the inscription 
was probably another name given to the town when 
PulumSyi re-established his dynasty, and, in con¬ 
trast with it, Nahap&na's capital was called the "Old 
Town,” Or perhaps Pujumayi windened the old 
town of PaithaijL and called the new extension 
Navanara. What town existed near the gr^up of 
caves at Karli and the adjoining places, we do not 
know. But the place spoken of in connection with 
the monastic establishment is in an inscription 
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named Valuraka, 7 and the district in which it was 
situated is called Mdmal&hara, 8 or the district of 
M&mala, the modern M&vaJ. Further south there 
was the town of Karahafaka, the modern Karh&<J, 
which is mentioned in an inscription at Kudem 9 and 
also in the MahabMrata. 10 Kolhapur also must have 

been a flourishing town in those days, since a 

Buddhistic stftpa containing the corns [44] we have 
alread}' noticed and other remains of antiquity have 

been found there. The old name of the place is 
unknown. Either Karhad or Kolhapur must be the 
Ftippocura of Ptolemy in which he locates Baleocuros 
whom we have identified with the Vilivayakura of 
the Kolhapur coins. 

Persons engaged in trade and commerce probably 
acquired large fortunes. The great chaiiya cave at 
K&rli was caused to be constructed by a Seth 
(Sresh{hin) of Vaijayanti, and in other places also, 
especially at Kclnheri, their gifts were costly. There 
were in those days guilds of trades such as those 
of weavers, druggists, corn-dealers, oil-manufacturers, 
&c. Their organization seems to have been complete 
and effective, since, as already mentioned, they 
received permanent deposits of money and paid in¬ 
terest on them from generation to generation. Self- 
government by means of such guilds and village 
communities has always formed an important factor 
of the political administration of the country. A 
nigamasabhA or town-corporation is also mentioned 
in one of Ushuvadftta’s NAsik inscriptions, which 
shows that something like municipal institutions 
existed in those early days. It is also worthy of 

7 No. 14, K 4 rli. Arch. Surv. West. Inch, No. 10. 

8 Ibid. No. 19. 

9 No. 20, Ku 4 k Ca\e: Arch. Surv. We®t Jnd., No. 

10 Tn the place above referred to. 
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Section VIII. remark that the yearly interest on the 2000 
karshapanas deposited by Ushavadata was 100 
k&rshdpanas, and in another case that on rooo and 
Rate of 75 showing that the rate of interest was not so high 

Interest. ag h as b eell fa recent times, but varied from five 

to seven and a half per cent, per annum. If the rate 
of interest depends on the degree of security and 
bears an inverse ratio to the efficiency of govern¬ 
ment, it appears that the country was well governed 
notwithstanding political revolutions. To this result 
the efficient local organization spoken of above, which 
no changes of dynasties ever affected, must no doubt 
have contributed in a large measure. 


Commtmica- Communication between the several provinces 

dTfferenr een does not appear to have been very difficult. Bene- 

parts of the f ac tions of persons residing in Vaijayanti or Banavasi, 
country. ^ , . - 

and Sorparaka or Supfira, are recorded in the cave 

at Karli ; of a Nasik merchant at Beds& ; of some 

inhabitants of Bharukachchha and Kalyan at Junnar ; 

of natives of Northern India and Datffimitri, w’hich 

I have elsewhere shown was situated in Lower Sindh, 

at N^sik ; and of an iron-monger of Karahaka<Ja or 

Karhad at Kuderii. On the other hand, gifts of 

natives of Nasik and Karhad are recorded on the 

stfipa at Bharhut which lies midway between 

Jabalpur and AllahaMd . 11 Unless there were 

frequent communications between these places, it is 

not possible that the natives of one should make 

religious endowments at another. 


11 Cunningliam’P Stupa of Bharhut, pp. 131, i 35 > 
13^ * 39 - 
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[ 45 ] SECTION IX. 

Probable history of the period between the 

EXTINCTION OF THE AnDHR.ABIIRITYAS .AND THE 
RISE OF THE CHALUKYAS. 

For about three centuries after the extinction Section 
of the Andhrabhrityas, we have no specific informa¬ 
tion about the dynasties that ruled over the country. 

Phe Matsya and the Vayu, as observed before, 
place seven princes of a branch of the Andhrabhrityas 
after them, and I have given reasons to believe that 
tbe Madhariputra of the inscription and the coins 
referred to before was one of them. This branch 
seems to have been in possession of the whole extent 
of the country that was ruled over by their pre¬ 
decessors. If the fact, noticed before, of some 
corns of the later Kshatrapa kings being found in 
a village near Karhad is to be regarded as evidence 
of their sway over this counfry and not to bo 
attributed merely to commercial intercourse, the 
Kshatrapa dynasty also must be consider^ to have 
obtained possession of a portion at least of the 
Dekkan after the Sfttavfthanas. fhe earliest of 
these princes is Vijaya S&ha 1 (or Sena) whose date 
is 144?* which, if the era is that of the Saka kings, 
corresponds to a.d. 222, while the latest date we 
have assigned to the Satavahana^ is about a.d. 218. 

J'he last of the princes whose coins are found near 
is Vteva S&ha (Sena), one of whose coins 
bas the date 214 and another 224, corresponding to 
29 2 and a.d. 302. 5 About this toe princes pf 

1 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VII., p. 17 - 
p. 28 (No. 10). 

3 Ibid. No. 15. 
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the race of Abhiras or cowherds must have come into 
power. Ten of them are mentioned in the Puranas. 
In the Nasik caves there is an inscription dated in 
the ninth year of Virasena Abhira, the son of 
Damari and of, Sivadatta Abhira. 4 The characters 
in the inscription, though they do not differ much 
from those in the inscriptions of the later Andhra- 
bhritya kings, must be regarded as more modem. 
The language is Sanskrit, which I regard as an in¬ 
dication of a later era. When the popular, dialect 
became different from the Pali, or the Pali became 
less sacred, the people fell back upon the original 
Sanskrit for such purposes as those of recording 
religious gifts ; and thus in all the later grants we 
find the Sanskrit used, while, from the . times of 
Asoka to the extinction of the Andhrabhrityas, the 
language used was mostly the Pali, or, to speak 
more accurately, one or more of the Prakrits of the 
period. The Abhiras were in power for sixty-seven 
years according to the V&yu Purapa. Many other 
dynasties are mentioned in the Purapas as having 
niJ*d over the country. But the information given 
there to much more confused than in the case of the 
previous ta*rfilies. It appears that the dynasties 
that ruled over different parts of India at the same 
time are put together and confused with those that 
succeeded each other } so that it is not possible with¬ 
out extraneous assistance to determine their chrono¬ 
logical relations. 

[ 46 ] We have seen from the cave inscriptions 
that from remote times tribes of Ksbatrivas calling 
themselves Bhojus and Rajhis or R&shjrikas weie 
predominant in the country. In the northern part 
of the Dckkan or MaMrashfra these called them- 

4 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VII., No. 15, and Trans 
Inter. Con. 1874, P. 341. 
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selves “the Great Ratthis or Maharatthis, the Secfion IX. 
ancient Mar&th&s,” but in other places the name 
hi use must have been Ratthis or Ratthas, since we 
know of more modern chiefs in the Southern Marathfi 
Country who called themselves by that name. Some 
the Rajtha tribes must have formed themselves 
into a family or group (kfita) and called themselves 
Rat{:haktida, and later on Ra{hoda, the Sanskrit 
original of which is Rashtrakdta. Or the RSslitra- 
kfita family was so called because it was the main 
branch of the race of the Raffhas that had spread 
°ver the whole country. These native chiefs that 
r uled over the country must have been held in 
Subjection by the Andhrabhrityas during the con¬ 
tinuance of their power, and also by the later 
Kshatrapas. But after the dynasties became extinct 
they must have resumed their independence. The 
Abhiras held sway for some time and over a part 
of the country only ; for the tradition of Gatili or 
cowherd rulers which very probably refers to them 
is confined to the Nasik and Khandes districts. 

The RSsliJrakfitas probably rose to power about the 
•same time as the Abhiras. Hence in the inscrip¬ 
tions on the Miraj plates and the Yevur tablet first 
brought to light by Mr. Wathen and Sir Walter 
Elliot, 5 respectively, it is stated that Jaysitiiha, the 
founder of the Chalukya dynasty in the Dekkan, 
established himself in the country after having 
vanquished Indra, the son of Krishpa of the 
Rashtrakftta family. The Chalukya dynasty was, 
as will hereafter be seen, founded in the beginning 
°f the sixth century of the Christian era. From 
about the end of the third to the beginning of the 


5 Jour R. A. S., Vols. II., III., IV.; ind Ant., Vol. 
VIII., p. 12. 
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Section IX. sixth century, therefore, the Dekkan was ruled over 
- by princes of the Rashtrakuta family. 

Tmiktitakas. An inscription on copper-plates found in the 
chaitya of one of the caves at Kanheri is dated in 
the 245th year of a dynasty, which, if the word 
has been correctly lithographed, is called Strakfi{aka. 6 
But the published copj^ of the inscription was made 
in the time of Dr. Bird and the plates themselves 
are not now available for re-examination. This 
Strakfttaka, may be a mislection for Rashfrakfita. 
But it is not unlikely Traikh^aka, as the late Pandit 
Bhagvanlal contended. Pie has published a copper¬ 
plate charter issued from the camp of the victorious 
army of Traiktijakas by a prince of the name of 
Darhasena 7 in the year 207. Traikftfaka was thus 
probably the name of a race and the prince belonged 
to it. And the Kanheri inscription would show 
that this dynasty had an era of its own. From the 
form of the characters in the inscription, it appears 
that it was engraved in the latter part of the fifth 
century of the Christian era ; so that the Traikft{aka 
dynasty was founded about the middle of [ 47 ] the 
third century, i.e,, after the extinction of the 
Satavahanas. But further information about the 
dynasty is not available ; and we do not know over 
what extent of country it ruled. But since the 
epoch of the era appears to be the same as that of 
the era used by the kings of Chedi, possibly the race 
of the Plaihayas or Kalachuris which ruled over that 
province rose to power about 249 A.n 
sway over a part of the Dekkan inc 
western coast up to the country of Lap - (Te 


6 Jour. 13 . B. R. A. S., Vol., V., p 16, of the copies of 
the Kanheri inscription. 

7 Jour. 13 . R. R. A. S. f Vol. XVI., p. 346. 
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afterwards driven away by some other race and had 
to confine themselves to Chedi. The resemblance 
between the names Tripura the capital of the 
dynasty and Trikd^a is perhaps not fortuitous. 


Section IX. 
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[ 48 ] SECTION X. 

The Early Chalukyas. 

Section X. We will next proceed to an account of the 
princes who belonged to the dynasty called Chalikya, 
Chalukya, or Chalukya. 1 A large number of ins¬ 
criptions on copper-plates and stone tablets have 
Legendary amply elucidated the history of this dynasty. The 
legendary origin of this family is thus given by 


1 Dr. Fleet draw9 a distinction between Chalukya nd 
Ch&lukya and asserts that “this last form belongs only to 
the restored dynasty commencing with Tuila II” and that 
“it does not occur in any of the genuine early inscriptions.” 
But it does belong to the earlier dynasty also, and is found 
in genuine early inscriptions. The best way to determine 
the point whether the first syllable was ^ or is to 

refer to verses containing the name, the metre of which 
will show the quantity unmistakeably. The inscriptions cf 
the earlier dynasty are in prose; we must therefore refer 
to the versified grants of the Rashtrakfitas which speak of 
the dynasty supplanted by them. In the R&dhanpnr grant 
of Govinda III. (Ind. ant., Vol. VI., p. 65), we have 
&c., in verse 3. In the Navasuri grant 
edited by me (Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVIIL, p.- 257), 
we have &c. In three of the five- 

grants of the eastern branch of the early dynasty edited by 
Dr. Hultzsch we have (South Indian Inscrip¬ 
tions, Vol. I., pp. 44, 47 & 57). The form is also 

frequently used. The distinction between ^ and and 
the difference in sense in consequence of the lengthening 
of the vowel which Dr Fleet points out have place in the 
pure Sanskrit of PApini and of the Br&hixuinas ; but there 
is no room for them in names that came into use in the 
Prakrit period long after Sanskrit became a dead language. 
Chalukya was some vernacular name which was Saiiskritized 
into, the various forms we actually fiud. 
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Bilhapa, the author of the Vikramankadevacharita, Section 
or life of Vikramaditya a prince of the later or 
restored Chalukya line. On one occasion when 
Brahmadeva was engaged in his morning devotions, 

India came up to him and complained of the sinful¬ 
ness of the world in which no man performed the 
sacrificial rites or gave oblations to the gods. 
Brahmadeva looked at his chuluka or the hand 
hollowed for the reception of water in the course 

his devotional exercise, and from it sprang a 
mighty warrior who became the progenitor of the 
Chalukya race. Some time after, two great heroes 
°f the name of Harita and M&navya were born in 
the family and they raised it to very great distinction. 

The original seat of the dynasty was AyodhyS, and 
m the course of time a branch of it established itself 
hi the south. 

As stated in the opening lines of all the copper¬ 
plate grants of this family, the Ch&lukyas belonged 
to the Gotra or race of Manavya and were the des¬ 
cendants of Hariti. They were under the guardian¬ 
ship of the Seven Mothers and were led to prosperity 
hy the god Kartikeya. They obtained from 
NfirSyana a standard with a boar represented on it, 
mid fighting under that standard they subjugated all 
kings. The Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, 
referred to above, agree with Bilhana in represent¬ 
ing Ayodhyfi as the original seat of the family. Blit 
since these were almost contemporaneous with the 
h°et, all the three represent only the tradition that 
Xv as current in the eleventh century. The first 
prince who raised the family to [ 49 j distinction 
ln the south w sis Jayasiriiha. He fought several ; 
battles with the reigning princes, and, among them, 
those belonging to the Rashfrakfita family, if the 
Yevur tablet is to be trusted, and acquired the 
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sovereignty of the country. After him reigned 
Ranaraga, who was a prince of great valour and 
had a stately and gigantic person. He was succeeded 
by his son Pulakesi, who performed a great 
Asvarnedha or horse-sacrifice and attended equally 
to the concerns of this world and the next. He 
made Vatapipura, which has been identified with 
B&dami in the Kal&dgi district, his capital. He 
appears to have been the first great prince of the. 
family ; for, in all the subsequent grants the 
genealogy begins with him. His full title was 
Satyasraya Sri Pulakesi Vallabha Maharaja. Of 
these words, Vallabha appears to be the title of all 
princes of this dynasty. In some cases, Vallabha 
had Pfiihvt prefixed to it, so that the expression 
meant “the Lover or Husband of the Earth.” 
Satydsraya or “the Support of Truth” was inherited 
by some of the later princes. Pulakesi’s son 
Kirtivarman succeeded to the throne after him. He 
subjugated a family of princes of the name of Nalas ; 
but over what province it ruled we do not know. 
He also subdued the Mauryas, who, from a state¬ 
ment in on inscription at Aihole 2 upon which this 
account is principally based, seem to have been 
chiefs of northern Konkan, and reduced also the 
Kadambas of Banav&si in North Kanara. 

Kirtivarman had three sons at least, who were 
all young when he died. His brother Mangalisa 
therefore came to the throne after him. Mangalisa 
vanquished the Kalachuris, a family of princes 
ruling over the country of Chedi, the capital of 
which was Tripura or Tevur near Jabalpur. Buddha 
son of Saihkaragaya, whom he is represented in one 
grant 3 to have conquered and put to flight must 


2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 241 

& lud. Ant., Vol. VTT . p. 161. See also Vol. XIX., p. 17* 
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have been a Kalackuri prince, as the name Samkara- 
gana frequently occurs in the genealogy of the 
dynasty. Mangalisa is said to have carried his arms 
to both the eastern and the western seas. On the 
coast of the latter he conquered what is called 
Revatidvipa, or the Island of Revati. A copper¬ 
plate grant by a governor of this island was found 
near Goa, 4 from which it would appear that Revati 
was very probably the old name of Re<Ji 5 situated 
a few miles to the south of Vengurlem. In an ins¬ 
cription in a cave-temple at Badami, it is stated that 
the temple 6 was caused to be excavated by 
Manga lisa. He there placed an idol of Vishnu, and 
on the occasion of its consecration granted a village, 
out of the revenues of which a ceremony called 
Narayaiiabali was to be performed and sixteen 
Brahmans to be fed every day, and the residue to 
be devoted to the maintenance of recluses. This 
inscription is dated in the twelfth year of some reign 
when 500 years of the Saka era had elapsed. The 
r eign in the [ 50 ] twelfth year of which the cave- 
tunplc was consecrated is taken to be the reign of 
Maugalisa. o n this supposition Mangalisa began 
to reign in 489 Saka ; but I have elsewhere 7 brought 
forward what I consider to be very strong arguments 
to show that Mangalisa could not have com to the 
throne so early as that, and the only criticism 8 that 
J baye seen on my observations seems to me to be 
VeI *y unsatisfactory and serves onl} to confirm my 
statement. The reign referred to, therefore, is that 


4 jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X., pp. 365-6- 

6 Revati should, according to the usual rules, be corrupted 
t° Revati or Re-a~4j and then to Red*. 

c hid. Ant., Vol. III., p. 305. 

7 Jour. B. B. R. A. S. f Vol XIV., pp. 23-25* 

8 hid. Ant., Vol. X., 57-58- 
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Section IX. of Kirtivarman, and if its twelfth year fell in 500 
Saka, Kirtivarman must have come to the throne in 
489 Saka corresponding to a.d. 567. In that ins¬ 
cription Mangalisa assigns all the good fruits of his 
charities to his brother in the presence of the gods 
Aditya and Agni and of the assembled crowd of 
men, and claims to himself only the fruit arising 
from serving his brother faithfully. In the copper¬ 
plate grant of the governor of Revati, referred to 
above, Saka 532 is mentioned as the twentieth year 
of the reign of a prince who, from the titles given 
there and from the fact that Mangalisa had about 
that period conquered the island, must have belonged 
to the Chalukya family. He could not have been 
Kirtivarman, for the island was not conquered in 
his time, neither could he be the successor of 
Mangalisa who, as I shall presently state, got 
possession of the throne in 533 Saka. He must 
therefore have been Mangalisa himself, and if Saka 
532 was the twentieth year of his reign, he must 
have begun to reign in 513 Saka. 9 Kirtivarman 

9 See also the arguments used by me in the paper 
referred to above. In a recently published article Dr. Fleet 
places the accession of Mangalisa in 521 Saka current, being 
led to it by the occurrence in an inscription of that prince 

of the words V&l fWTW. I have care¬ 

fully examined jthe facsimile of the inscription given in the 
article ; and am satistied that this is by no means the correct 
reading. and are the only words that are 

certain and perhaps the word also. But is highly 

doubtful; the letter which Dr. Fleet reads is exactly like 
that which he reads ^ and there is some vacant space 
after ^ and in which something like another letter 
appears. Similarly the ft of ft$T^i' is hardlv visible as an 
independent letter, and the next two letters ar<- also doubt¬ 
ful. Besides in no other inscription of the early ChAlukyas 
does the cyclic year appear. (See Ind Ant., Vol. XIX., 
p. 9 and ff.) 
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thus reigned from 4S9 Saka or A.D. 5^7 to 5 I 3 Saka "" c _'— 
or a.d. 591, that is, for twenty-four years. 

Iu the latter years of his reign Mangalisa seems gggdMa. 
to have been engaged in intrigues to keep his 
brother’s son Pulakesi off from the succession and 
to place his own son on the throne. But Pulakesi, 
who had grown to be a prince of remarkable abilities, 
baffled all his intrigues, and by the use of energy 
and counsel he neutralized all the advantage that 


Mangalisa had by the actual possession of power, 
and in the attempt to secure the throne for lus son, 
Mangalisa lost his own life and his kingdom. 

Pulakesi, the son of Kirtivarinan, succeeded. 
His full title was Satyasraya Sri Prithvi-Vallabha 
Maharaja. From a copper-plate 10 [ 51 ] grant 
executed in the third year of his reign and m 535 
Saka, he appears to have come to the throne in 
Saka or a.d. 611. After Mangalisa’s death, the 
enemies whom his valour had kept in subjection 
rose on all sides. A prince of the name of Appayi -a 
and another named Govinda who very probably 


PulakeSi II. 


belonged to the Rashtrnkuta race, since that name 
occurs frequently in the genealogy of that family, 
attacked the new CMlukya king. The former, who 
had horses from the northern seas in his army, 
away in fear when opposed by the powerful hues 
of Pulakesi, and the latter surrendered to him and 
becoming his ally was received into favou. ^ 
rewarded. 11 He then turned his arms against t.ie 
Kadambas, attacked Banavasf, their capital, and 
reduced it. The prince of the Gaf iga family w ic 1 


Wind. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 73 - . 

U Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. * 4 *. line 8 of tin- .nscnpt.on 
From the words cha, >;kcna and apart na «v clL 

two persons arc her- meant Hut Dr. Fleet in his translation 
muken botli of them one, which is a mistake, an< 
translation, I must say, is unintelligible. 







Section X. ruled over the Chera 12 country situated about the 
modern province of Maisur, and the head of the 
Alupa 13 race which probably held the province of 
Malabar, became his allies. He then sent his forces 
against the Maury as of the Konknn, who were 
vanquished without any difficulty. With a fleet of 
hundreds of ships he attacked Puri , 14 which was the 
mistress of the western sea, and reduced it. The 
kings of Lata, Maiava, and Gflrjara were conquered 
and became his dependents. About this time, there 
was a powerful monarch in Northern India whose 
name was Harshavardhana. He was king of Kanoj, 
but in the course of time made himself the para¬ 
mount sovereign of the north. He then endeavoured 
to extend his power to the south of the Narmada, 
but was opposed by Pulakesi, who killed many of 
his elephants and defeated his army. Thence¬ 
forward, Pulakesi received or assumed the title of 
Paramesvara or lord paramount. This achievement 
was by the later kings of the dynasty considered 
the most important, and that alone is mentioned in 
their copper-plate grants in the description of 
Pulakesi II. Pulakesi appears to have kept a strong 
force on the banks of the Narmada to guard the 
frontiers. Thus, by his policy as well as valour, 
he became the supreme lord of the three countries 
called MaMrashtrakas containing ninety-nine 
thousand villages. The kings of Kosala and 


12 Ind. Ant., Vol. I., p. 363, and Vol. VII., p. 168. 

13 The name of the royal family seems to be pre ^rved 111 
the name of the modem town of Alupfti on the Malabar 
Coast. 

14 The town is called the Lakshixnl f the Western 
Ocean. It was probably the capital of the Manrya king of 
the Konkan and afterwards of the Silah&ras. 
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Kaliuga 15 trembled at his approach and surrendered 
to him. After some time he marched with a large 
army against the king of Kanchipura or Conjeveram 
and laid siege to the town. He then crossed the 
Kaveri and invaded the country of the Cholas, the 
Pandyas, and the Keralas. But these appear to 
have become his allies. After having in this 
banner established his supremacy throughout the 
south, he entered his capital and reigned in peace. 
The date of the inscription from which the greater 
. [ 52 ] portion of this narrative is taken is 556 
Saka, corresponding to a.d. 634, so that Pulakesi’s 
career of conquest had closed before a.d. 634. 

It was in the reign of this king that Hwan 
Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, visited India. 
In the course of his travels through the country he 
visited Maharashtra, which he calls Mo-ho-la-chd . 
He saw Pulakesi, whom he thus describes: “He is 
of the race of Tsartarli (Kshatriyas) ; his name is 
Pu-lo-hi-she ; his ideas are large and profound and 
he extends widely his sympathy and benefactions. 
His subjects serve him with perfect self-devotion.’ 16 
About Pulakedi’s having withstood the power of 
Harshavardhana which we have before mentioned 
011 tlie authority of inscriptions, Hwan 1 hsatig 
speaks in these words: “At present the great king 
biladitya (Harshavardhana) carries his victorious 
nr ms from the east to the west ; he subdues distant 
peoples and makes the neighbouring nations feai 
him ; but the people of this kingdom alone have 
m>t submitted. Although he be often at the head 
°f all the troops of the five Indies, though lie has 
summoned the bravest generals of all the kingdoms, 
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Section X. and though he has marched himself to punish them, 
he has not yet been able to vanquish their opposi¬ 
tion. From this we may judge of their warlike 
habits and manners.” 17 The Chinese traveller 
visited Maharashtra about the year a.d. 639, that is, 
five years after the inscription referred to above 
was incised. The kingdom, according to him, was 
six thousand li (1200 miles) in circuit and the capital 
was thirty li, and towards the west was situated 
near a large river. The soil, climate, and the 
character and general condition of the people of 
Maharashtra are thus described by him : ‘‘The soil 
is rich and fertile and produces abundance of grain. 
The climate is warm. The manners are simple and 
honest. The natives are tall and haughty and super¬ 
cilious in character. Whoever does them a service 
may count on their gratitude, but he that offends 
them will not escape their revenge. If any one insult 
them they will risk their lives to wipe out that affront. 
If one apply to them in difficulty they will forget to 
care for themselves in order to flee to his assistance. 
When they have an injury to avenge they never fail 
to give warning to their enemy ; after which each 
puts on his cuirass and grasps his spear in his hand. 
In battle they pursue the fugitives but do not slay 
those who give themselves up. When a general has 
lost a battle, instead of punishing him corporally, 
they make him wear women’s clothes, and by that 
force him to sacrifice his own life. The state 
maintains a body of dauntless champions to the 
number of several hundreds. Each time they pre¬ 
pare for combat they drink wine to intoxicate them, 
and then one of these men, spear in hand, will 
defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man met 
upon the road the law does not punish them. Whcn- 

17 lad. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 291 
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ever the army commences a campaign these braves Section X. 
march in the van to the sound of the drum. Besides, 
they intoxicate many hundreds of naturally fierce 
elephants. At the time of their coming to 
[ 53 ] blows they drink also strong liquor. They 
run in a body trampling everything under their feet. 

No enemy can stand before them. The king, proud 
of possessing these men and elephants, despises and 
slights the neighbouring kingdoms.” 

Pulakesi II. appears undoubtedly to have been 
the greatest prince of this dynasty ; and his fame 
reached even foreign countries. He is represented 
111 ai * Arabic work to have sent an embassy to 
Chosroes II., king of Persia, who reigned from a.d. 

59 i to a.d. 628, in the thirty-sixth year of that 
prince’s reign, and must have received one from 
him, cither before or after. 18 During his reign the 
power of the Ch&lukyas was established over a very 
large extent of country. His younger brother Visinju- 
Vishpuvardhana, otherwise called Vishamasiddhi, varcJ h flnQ 
seems to have for some time been appointed to rule 
over the Sdt^rA and Pan<Jharpur districts, since a 
copper-plate inscription of his found at S£tik& 
records the grant of a village situated on the 
southern bank of the Bhfmfi. 19 Vishnuvardhana 
afterwards obtained the province of Vefigi between 
the lower Kfishpfi and the Godavari, where he 
founded another flourishing branch of the Chalukya 
dynasty, Pulakesi’s second brother Jayasiniha must Jayaskbha. 
have been bis brother’s viceroy in the district about 
Nasik. For, in a copper-plate grant found in the 
Igatpurl takika of the district, N&gavardhana, the 
sen of Jayasiniha, assigns the village of Balcgrfuna, 

’uhioh hns been identified with the modem Bel gam 


10 Arch. Sur. W. India. No. 9 . pp. 9092. 
19 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. II., p. n. 
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Section X. Tarhala about twelve miles to the north-east of 
Igatpuri, for the worship of the god Kapalikesvara. 20 
The district in which the village was situated is in 
the grant called Goparashtra. Similarly, Pulakesi's 
Chandra- eldest son Chandraditya ruled over the province 
which contained the Savantvadi district. In a 
copper-plate grant, Vijayabhattarika, the queen of 
Chandrdditya, who is styled Prithvivallabha and 
Maharaja or great king, assigns to certain Brahmans 
a field along with the adjoining Khajjana (modern 
Khajana) or marshy land in the village of Kocharem 
situated on the coast about seven miles to the north 
of Vengurlem. In another grant found at Nerur, 
she assigns a field in the fifth year of svar&jya or 
' ‘one’s own reign/' Now the reign referred to by 
this expression must be her husband's, so spoken 
of to distinguish it from that of his brother 
Vikramaditya, the second son of Pulakesi, who 
succeeded his father at the chief seat of government. 
Chandraditya was a king, as the titles above given 
show, and it is proper that his crowned queen should 
speak of his reign as svar&jya or her reign. It is 
not necessary that charities such as those recorded 
in these grants should, like political offices or rights, 
be conferred by the reigning prince alone., The 
religious merit arising from them is sought | 54 ] 
by women as much as by men ; and hence a woman 
like Vijayabhattarika might, during the lifetime of 
her husband, give a field. The fact of her doing 
so does not necessitate the supposition that she was 
a ruler or a regent when she made these grants, as 
has been thought. She was simply the crowned 

20 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IT., p. 4 i first translated by 
BAi;i SAstr! and then by me (Jour B. B. R. A. S., Vol. 
XIV.), and last of all by Dr. Fleet (Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., 
P- * 33 )- 
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Queen of a reigning monarch at that time. Another Section X. 
son of Pulakesi named Adityavarman seems to have £ ( iitva- 
ruled over the district near the confluence of the varman. 
Krishna and the Tungabhadra, 21 as a copper-plate 
grant of his issued in the first year of his reign was 
found in the Karnul District. An undated grant 
of Pulakesi found at Chiplun in Southern Konkan 
has recently been published. In it he sanctions the 
grant of the village of Amravataka made by his 
maternal uncle Srivallabha Senanandaraja the Sendraka. 
ornament* * of the Sendraka race. 22 This appears to race * 
be a family of minor chiefs with whom the 
Ch&lukyas were connected. A similar grant was 
made by the next king at the request of the Sendraka 
chief Devasakti. 23 Inscriptions of Sendrakas are 
found in Gujarat also, where probably they went 
when the power of the Chfilukyas was established in 
that province. The name Sendraka is probably 
preserved in the modern Maratha name Sinde. 

Pulakesi was succeeded by his second son ^kram- 
Vikramaditya. In the grants he is called Pulakesi’s 
Priyatanaya or favourite son ; so that it appears that 
Pulakesi had arranged that Vikramaditya should 
succeed him at the principal seat of government, and 
had assigned an outlying province to his eldest son 
Chan dr lad ity a. At the beginning of this reign as 
of the previous ones there was a disturbance , but 
U did not come from the princes or chiefs more to 
the north who seem to have now been permanently 
humbled, but from the far south. The Pallava king 
of K&nchi or Conjeveram and the rulers of the 


21 Ind. Ant., Vol. X., p. 244, J our * B * B * 
V °h XVT., p. 223. 

22 Ppigraphia Inch* a, Vol. HI., P- 5 1 * 

■** Jour. B. B. R A. S., Vol. XVI., p. «8. 
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Cholas, the Pandyas, and the Keralas threw off the 
yoke which Pulakesi had but loosely placed over 
them, and rebelled. Vikramaditya, who was a man 
of abilities and daring adventure, broke the power 
of the Cholas, Parujyas, and Keralas. He defeated 
the Pallava king, captured his capital Kanclii, and 
compelled him, who had never before humbled him¬ 
self before anybody, to do him homage. On the 
back of his horse Chitrakantha and sword in hand 
he is said to have repelled all the enemies that 
attacked him. In this manner he acquired again 
the whole of the dominions ruled over by his father, 
and became the paramount sovereign of the country 
“between the three seas.” 24 

During the reign of Vikramaditya I. a branch 
of the Chalukya dynasty was founded in southern 
Gujar&t or the country called Lata in ancient times. 
Vikram&ditya seems to have assigned that province 
to a younger brother named Jayasimhavamiau 
Dharasraya, [ 55 ] who thus was another son of 
Pulakesi II. 25 Sryasraya Sil&ditya son of Jayasirhha 
made a grant of land while residing at Navasari in 
the year 421, 26 and another in 443 while encamped 
at Kusumesvara with his victorious army. 27 In both 
of these Sry&sraya is called Yuvar&ja or prince- 
regent and not a king. Another son of Jayasiihha 
named Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla Jayasrava 
Maiigalar&ja issued a similar charter in the Saka 
year 653. 28 Pulakesi, who represents himself as the 


24 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., pp. 86, 89, 9a; Jour. B. B. R. 
A. S., Vol. ill., p. 203; and Ind. Ant., Vol IX., pp. 127, 
130x31. 

26 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVI., p. 4. 

26 Ibid. pp. 2 & 3. 

27 Transactions VII. Or. Congr., p. 226. 

2a Jour. B B. R. A. S., p. 5 * 
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younger brother of Jayasraya Mahgalarasaraja and 
as meditating on his feet, granted a village in the 
year 490. 29 Both are styled kings. From all this 
it appears that Jayasimhavarman though made 
sovereign of southern Gujarat did not rule over the 
province himself but made his son Sryasraya his 
regent. He held that position for more than twenty- 
two years ; and does not appear to have become 
king in * his own right, as he is not mentioned in 
Fulakesi’s grant. Pulakesi, however, seems from 
kis date to be his younger brother. Sryasraya died 
before his father ; Jay&Sraya succeeded the latter as 
king and lie was succeeded by Pulakesi. The dates 
4 - 1 , 443, and 490, the era of which is not given, 
would if referred to the Gupta era be equivalent to 
" 39 , 761, and 808 of the Christian era respectively ; 
while Jay&sraya’s 653 Saka is 731 a.d. But 
Vinayftditya the sovereign of the main branch who 
is mentioned in the grant of 443 died about 697 
and Jayasiriiha whose Yuvaraja was Sry&sraya 
will have to be supposed to have lived to 761 a.d. 

8i years after the death of his brother Vikram- 
aditya ; while the interval between Pulakesi and 
bis immediate predecessor Jayasraya will become 
77 years, as Saka 653 of the latter corresponds to 
? 3 T a.d. The Gupta era will, therefore, not do ; and 
We must with the late Pautfit Bhagv&nlal refer the 
dates to the Traiktitaka era of the use of which we 
kave at least two instances. Thus ^ryasraya's dates 
will be 670 and 692 a.d., of Jayasraya 73* a.d. and 

Fulakesi 739 a.d., and there will be no incon¬ 
gruity. But. the original dates themselves 421 and 
490 show the distance of time between Sryftsrava and 
1 ulakesi to be 69 .years ; and if we take the later 

29 Transactions vfi. Or. Congr., p. 230. 

50 See below. 
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Section X. date of the former it will be reduced to 47 years. 

Even this is too much and the only way to account 
for it is by supposing that the two youngest sons 
of Jayasimha Dharasraya were born of a young wife 
married when he was advanced in years. In 
Pulakesi’s grant it is stated that he vanquished an 
army of Tajikas which had destroyed the Saindhava, 31 
Kachchhella, 32 Saurashfra, Chavofaka, 33 Maurya, 34 
Gurjara 35 and other kings, and on its way to 
Dakshinapatha to conquer the southern kings bad 
come to Navasari to reduce that country first. There¬ 
upon Valla [ 56 ] bhanarendra, who must have 
been Vijayaditya or Vikramaditya II. the reigning 
sovereign of the main branch, conferred upon him 
the titles of “Pillar of Dakshinapatha” (Dakshina- 
pathasadh&ra), “Ornament of the family of Chaluka” 
(Chalukakuiaiamkara), “Beloved of the earth” 
(Pfithivivallabha), the "Repeller of the unrepellable” 
(Anivartakanivartayitri) and “Support of men in the 
world” (Avanijanctiraya). As “Tajika” is a name 
applied to Arabs, from which the name “Tajika’ 
of a branch of astrology borrowed in the first in¬ 
stance from the Arabs is derived, the allusion in 
this grant is to an Arab invasion. And we have a 
mention of such invasions between the years 711 A.D. 
and 750 a.d. by Mahammad Kasim and his succes¬ 
sors. 36 Navasari was the capital of the Chalukyas 
of Lata or southern Gujarat. 


31 King of Sindh. 

32 Very likely king of Kachchha. 

33 King of Anahilpattan of the Chapotkafa race. 

34 King of the Maurya race; probably ruled over some 
part of the Kotikan and the coast of southern Gujarat. 

JS King of the Gurjara race; ruled over the Broach 

District. 

36 Elphinstone’s Hist, of India. 
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A copper-plate grant of the Gujarat Chalukyas Section X. 
found at Khera and translated by Prof. Dowson con¬ 
tains the names of three princes, viz., Jayasimharaja, 

Buddhavarmaraja, and Vijayaraja. 37 Scholars and grant, 
antiquarians have understood the first of these to be 
the same as Jayasimha the founder of the Cliulukya 
dynasty of the Dekkan. But I think the prince 
meant is Jayasiiiihavarman, the brother of Vikram- 
dditya f. and founder of the Gujarat branch of the 
dynasty ; for nothing has hitherto been discovered 
connecting the early Chalukya princes with Gujarat. 

The grant, however, appears to me to be a forgery. 30 
The Buddhavarman mentioned in it, if he existed 
a t all, must have been another son of Jayasiihha- 
varman, besides the two spoken of above, and he 
and his sou Vijayaraja must have ruled over another 
part of Gujarat. If the grant is to be regarded as 
genuine, the date 394 will have to be referred to the 
Gupta era. 

After Vikramaditya I, his son Vinayciditya came Vinay&dityn. 
to the throne. One of his grants is dated 5 aka 611, 
which was the tenth year of his reign, 39 another in 
613 Saka and in the eleventh year, and a third in 
bi6 Saka and the fourteenth year. 40 There is also 
an inscription of his on a stone tablet, the date occurr- 


37 Jour. R, A. S., Vol. I., p. 268. 

38 My reasons are these :—(1) Its style is unlike that 
°f tlie Ckfilukj'a grants. (2) It 4 °^ uot contain the usual 
’avocation to the Boar incarnation. (3) It simply gives the 
three regulation names, u - ., so many as are prescribed, in 
the legal treatises. (4) There is a uniform mode of naming 
the three princes, by adding the suffix fdja, a mode not to 
be met with in the genuine Chdlukya grants. (5) None 

the three princes has a title or Biruda as aU ChiUukya 
Pences from PulakeSi 1. downwards had. 

39 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 86. 

40 ibid., pp. Q2. 

7 
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Section X. j n g in which is 608 Saka and the seventh year of 
his reign. 41 From these it appears that Vinayaditya 
came to the throne in 602 Saka corresponding to 
a.d. 680, in which year his father Vikramaditya must 
have ceased to reign. His latest is a.d. 694, but his 
reign terminated in a.d. 696 as is seen from his son’s 
grants referred to below. During his father’s life¬ 
time, Vinayaditya assisted him in his wars with the 
southern kings and won his love by destrojdng the 
forces of the Pallava king and of the other three, 
i.e., Chola, Parnjya, and Kerala, and tranquilizing 
the country. Between the eleventh and fourteenth 
years of his reign (a.d. 692— a.d. 695) he succeeded 
in making the Pallavas, [ 57 ] ICaJambhras, Keralas, 
Haihayas, Vilas, Malavas, Cholas, Pandyas, and 
others as steadfast allies of the Chalukya crown as the 
Gahga family of Chera and the Alupas whose loyalty 
was for the first time secured b} r Pulakesi II. 42 The 
kings of K&vera, or Kerala as it is read in some of 
the grants, of the Parasikas, who were probably the 
Syrians settled on the coast of Malabar, and of 
Siiiihala were made tributaries. He also seems, like 
his grandfather, to have fought with and defeated 
some paramount sovereign of Northern India whose 
name is not given, and to have acquired all the in¬ 
signia of paramountcv, such as a certain standard 
called P&lidhvaja, the drum called Dhakka, and 
others. These events must have taken place after 
616 Saka, since they are not mentioned in his grant 
of that year, but in those of his successors. 43 A 


41 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p 112. 

42 This fact is not mentioned in the grant of the eleventh 
year of hia reign (Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 89), while it does 
occur iu that of the fourteenth year (p. 92) and in those of 
hir. successors. 

43 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., pp. 127 and 131. 
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chief of the name of Maharaja Pogilli of the Sendraka Section X. 
family was a feudatory of his in the south about 
Maisur. 44 

Vinayaditya was succeeded by his son Vijay- Vijayaditya. 
Adilya. He appears to have assisted his grandfather 
ln k* s campaigns against the southern kings and his 
^ther in the expedition into the north. At one time 
* le Was captured by his enemies, though they had 
been defeated and were retreating. Notwithstanding 
he was in their custody he succeeded in averting 
anarchy and disturbance in his own country, and 
'vhen he got off, established his power everywhere 
and bore all the insignia of supreme sovereignty. 

There is an inscription at Badami in which it is 
stated that during his reign, idols of Brahma, 

Vishnu, and Mahesvara were put up at Vdtapipura 
in vSaka 621 and the third year of his reign. One 
°f his grants was issued in Saka 622 011 the full-moon 
<hiy of Ashadha and in the fourth year of his reign, 
another in Saka 627 and in the tenth year, and a 
third in Saka 651 on the full-moon day of Phalguna 
and in the thirty-fourth year of his reign. 45 On a 
comparison of all these dates it follows that his reign 
egan in 618 Saka after the full-moon day of 
Ash&tjha corresponding to a.d. 696. The first two 
° ^ lese grants, and another which bears no date, 
vveie found at Nerur in the Savantv3$i state. 46 
Uayaditya had a long reign of thirty-six years. 

After Vijay&ditya, his son Vikramaditya II. VikrainA- 
a scended the throne. A grant of his, engraved on dlt>a 11 
a stone tablet, is dated in 656 Saka and in the setond 

***** Vo1 *LX., p. 143. 

Ind * Ant., Vol VII., p. i T2 . 

6 Tud. Ant., Vol. IX., pp. 127 and 131 ; and Jour. B. B 

S‘s \ol. HI., p € i Se q 
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Section X. year of his reign, 47 wherefore he must have come to 
the throne in 655 Saka or a.d. 733. Soon after his 
coronation he had to turn his arms against his 
hereditary enemy the Pallava king. The name of 
the prince who reigned at the Pallava capital at this 
time was Nandipotavarman. Vikramaditya marched 
against him in haste and encountered him in the 
Tudaka country. Nandipotavarman was defeated 
and had to fly away from the battle-field. [ 58 ] The 
ChtHukj^a king got a good deal of spoil in the shape 
of large quantities of rubies, elephants, and instru¬ 
ments of martial music. He then entered the city of 
Kanchi, but did not destroy it. In that city he gave 
a good deal of money to Brahmans and to the poor 
and helpless, and restored to the temples of 
Rajasimhesvara and other gods the gold which, it 
appears, had been taken away by some previous 
king. He then fought with the Cholas, the Pandyas, 
the Keralas, and the Kajabhras, and reduced them. 48 
Vikramaditya married two sisters belonging to the 
family of the Haihayas. The elder of these was 
called TokamaMdevi and she built a temple of Siva 
under the name of Lokesvara, at Patta^akal in the 
Katedgi district. The youngerks name was Trailokya- 
mabadevi, and she built another in the vicinity 
dedicated to the same god under the name of 
Trailokyesvara. The latter was the mother of 
Kfrtivarman the next king. 49 Vikramaditya reigned 
for fourteen years. 

Kfrtivarman His son Kirtivarman II. began to reign in 669 
Saka or a.d. 747, since a grant of his, made in the 


47 ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 107. 

48 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 26. 

49 Ind. Ant., Vol. X., p. 165. Epigraphia lndicn, Vol. 
Til., p. 5. 
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eleventh year of his reign, bears the date 679 baka. 50 Section X. 
He assisted his father in his wars with the Pallavas. 

On one occasion he inarched against the Pallava king 
with his father’s permission. The ruler of K&nchi, 
too weak to face him in the battle-field, took refuge 
in a fortress. His power was broken by the Ch&lukya 
king, who returned to his country with a large spoil. 

During the reign of this prince the Chalukyas were 
deprived of their power in Mah&rftshfra, and the Overthrow 
sovereignty of the country passed from their hands Qk&lukyas. 
into those of the Rashtrakfita princes. The main 
branch of the dynasty became extinct ; but it had 
several minor offshoots, and one of these in the 
person of Tailapa succeeded in the course of time 
in regaining supreme power. Prom this time foi- 
ward, therefore, we do not meet with any copper¬ 
plate grants issued by the Chalukyas ; but RH-shfra- 
kfita plates belonging to this intervening period are 
met with from Radhanpur in Northern Gujar&t to 
Saniangad near Kolhapur and Ndgpur in the Central 
Provinces. The grant of Kfrtivarman H.> from 
which the above account of that prince is taken, does 
not allude to the fact of his disgrace, but he must 
have lost possession of the greater portion of his 
kingdom before Saka 679, the date of the grant. 

The name of the Rash^rakuta monarch who first 
bumbled the Chalukyas was Dantidurga, and the 
Work begun by him was completed by his successor 
Krishna In a copper-plate grant of the former found 
nt Samangad he is spoken of as having Become pain 
mount sovereign after having vanquished Valkbha. 61 
Tlie date occurring in the grant is 675 baka. Before 
that time, therefore, the Ch&lukyar. must have lost 


SOlrul. Alii., Vot VIII., p. 27 - 
Jour. TV B. R. A. S., Vol. II., p. 37*5- 
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Section X. their hold over Maharashtra. In the Yevur tablet 
and the Miraj plates the Chalukyas are spoken of as 
having lost sovereign power in the reign of Kirti- 
varman II. We will therefore here close our account 
of the early Chalukyas. 

Jainism [ 59 ] During the period occupied by the reigns 

Sfilutyas. these early Chalukya princes, the Jaina religion 
comes into prominence. Ravikirti, the Jaina who 
composed the Aihole inscription and represents him¬ 
self as a poet, was patronized by Pulakesi II. 
Vijayaditya gave a village for the maintenance of a 
Jaina temple to Udayadevapandita or Niravadya- 
pandita, the house pupil of Sriptijyapada, who 
belonged to the Devagana sect of the Mfllasamgha, 
i.e. of the Digambara Jainas. Niravadyapandita is 
spoken of as a spiritual adviser of Vijay&ditya’s 62 
father, i.e. Vinayaditya. Vikramaditya II. repaired 
a Jaina temple and gave a grant in connection with 
it to a learned Jaina of the name of Vijajmpandita, 
who is represented to have silenced his opponents in 
argument and is styled the only disputant. 53 But 
Jainism in those days, as at present, probably 
flourished in the Southern MaratM Country only. 
If the Pfljyapada who was the preceptor of Niravadya¬ 
pandita was the famous grammarian of that name, 
he must have flourished some time before 618 Saka, 
the date of Vinay&ditya’s death, i.e. about 600 Saka 
or 678 a.d. All that is known about. Pujyap&da and 
his relations to other Digambara writers is not incon¬ 
sistent with this date. But another date two hundred 
years earlier has also been assigned to Pfljyap^da. 

Buddhism. Mo inscription has yet come to light showing 

any close relations between the Buddhists and the 


52 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIT., p. 112. 

53 lud. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 197 - 









Chalukya princes. But that the religion did prevail, Section X. 
and that there were many Buddhist temples and 
monasteries, is shown by the account given by 
Hwan Thsang. Still there is little question that it 
was in a condition of decline. With the decline of Revival of 
Buddhism came the revival of Brahmanism and 
especially of the sacrificial religion. The prevalence 
of the religion of Buddha had brought sacrifices into 
discredit ; but we now see them rising into 
importance. Pulakesi I. is mentioned in all the 
inscriptions in which his name occurs as having per¬ 
formed a great many sacrifices and even the 
Asvamedha. I have elsewhere 54 remarked that the 
names of most of the famous Brahmanical writers 
on sacrificial rites have the title of Svdmin attached 
to them ; and that it was in use at a certain period, 
and was given only to those conversant with the 
sacrificial lore. The period of the early Chfilukyas 
appears to be that period. Amongst the Brahmatf 
grantees of these princes we have Naudisv&min, 
Lohasvamin, and Bhallasvamin ; 55 Dasasvamin the 
son of Jannasvcimin and grandson of Rev&svami- 
Blkshita i 56 Devasvamin, Karkasv&min, Yajnasvamin, 
Nagammasvamiii, another Devasvamin, Gargasvamin, 
Rndrasvamin, 57 Prabhakarasvtimin, Kesavasvamin, 68 
&c. There are others whose names have not this 
title attached to them. Among these names there 
are three borne by the great commentators on 
sacrificial sfitras and rites, viz. Knrkasv&min, Deva¬ 
svamin, and Kesavasvamin. [ 60 ] Though it would 
ke hazardous to assume that these writers were 


54 Report on MSS. for 1884, pp. 31, 32- 
55 Iud. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 77 
56 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX., 128. 

57 Ind. Ant., V9I. IX., p. 731. 

68 h. 15 . R. a. S., Vol. XVI . pp. 237. 230. 
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exactly the persons who are mentioned in the grants 
with those names, still it admits of no reasonable 
doubt that they are to be referred to the period when 
the Chalukyas reigned in Maharashtra ; and probably 
flourished in the Delckan or the Telugu and Kauarese 
countries. For the revival of Brahmanism was 
carried on vigorously in the Southern India. The 
ritual of the sacrifices must during the previous 
centuries have become confused, and it was the great 
object of these writers to settle it by the interpreta¬ 
tion of the works of the old Rishis. 

And the P uranic side of Brahmanism also 
received a great development during this period. 
Temples in honour of the Puranic triad, Brahma,*, 
Vishnu, and Mahesvara with a variety of names 
were constructed in many places. The worship of 
Siva in his terrific form seems also to have prevailed, 
as the Nasik grant of Nagavardhana assigning a 
certain village to the worship of Kapalikesvara, or 
the god wearing a garland of skulls, would show. 
Cave architecture came to be used for the purposes 
of the Puranic religion about the time of the early 
princes of the dynasty, as we see from the cave- 
temple at B&damt dedicated to the worship of Vishnu 
by Mangalisa. The Ch&lukyas, like their prede¬ 
cessors in previous times, were tolerant towards all 
religions. 
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Chandr&- 

ditya. 


7. VlKJUMADITYA I., 
ceased to reign in 
Saka 602 or a. d. 
680. 


[ 61 ] Genealogy of the early Chainkyas. 

1 . Jayasimha. 

2. Ranahaga. 

3. Pulakje^i I. — Saty 3 £raya £ri PuIakeSi Vallabha. 


4- KIrtivabman I #t Saka 489—513 
I or a. d. 567—591. 


5. MangaUSa, Saka 513—532 
or a. d. 591—610. 


6. PUIAKbIi II.—SatyaSraya Sri Irithvi-val- 

_ 1 labha, began to reign in 

vSaka 532 or a. d. 6io, was 
Aditya- Jayasiih- on the throne in Saka 556 

varrnan. havarman. or a. d. 634, and seen by 

Hwan Thsang in a. d. 639. 


Vishnuvardhana, Jayasimha. 
founded the east- | 

ern Chdlukya dy- NSgavar- 

nasty. ' dkana. 


b. Vin'ayaditya, Saka 602—619 or a. d. 680—697. 

9 Vijayaditya, Saka 618—655 or a.d. 696—733. 

in - VjJCRAMAD irvA II., Saka 655—669 or a. d. 733—747. 

/ flikii vaiiman II., laka 669 or a. d. 747, deprived of 
supreme sovereignty by Dantidurga before 
&aka 675 or A. D. 753. 
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[ 62 ] SECTION XI. 

Thk Rashtrakutas. 

Section XI. The Rashtrakutas are represented to have 
belonged to the race of Yadh. 1 According to the 
WardM plates they were members of the Satyaki 
branch of the race ; and were the direct descendants 
of a prince of the name of Rat{a. He had a son of 
the name of Rashtrakfita after whom the family was 
so called. These are clearly imaginary persons ; and 
as remarked before, the Rashtraktifa family was in 
all likelihood the main branch of the race of 
Kshatriyas named Ratthas who gave their name to 
the country of Maharashtra, and were found in it 
even in the times of Asoka the Maurya. The 
R&shtrakfitas were the real native rulers of the 
country and w r ere sometimes eclipsed by enterprising 
princes of foreign origin, such as the Satavahanas 
and the Chalukyas who established themselves in 
the Dekkan and exercised supreme sovereignty, but 
were never extirpated. The earliest prince of the 
dynasty mentioned in the grants hitherto discovered 
i:; Oovitida 1. But in an inscription in the rock-cut 

tempL of the Das&vaturas at Elura the names of two 
earlier ones, Dantivarman and Indrardja, occur. 2 
The latter was Govinda's father and the former his 
Govinda I. grandfather. Govinda I. was probably the prince of 
that name who in Ravikirti’s inscription at Aihole is 
spoken of as having attacked the CMlukya king 
Pulakesi II. nnd to have afterward; become his ally. 

1 Kharcpatau plate, Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., p. 417, 
S&ngal! plates, U. B. R. A., Vol. IV., p. hi., NavusAti plato 
and WardM plates. Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVIII. p. 

it seq . 

2 Arch. Sur\. West. Ind., No. jo, pp. 92 —y6 
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Govinda was succeeded by liis son Karka, during Section XI. 
whose reign the Brahmans performed many sacrifices Is - arka j 
and who seems to have patronized the old Vedic 
religion. After him his son Indraraja came to the In< ^ ra Pj 
throne. Indraraja married a girl who belonged to 
the Chalukya family, though on her mother’s side 
she was connected with the lunar race, probably that 
of the Rashtrakfitas themselves. From this union 
sprang Dantidurga, who became king after his father. 

With a handful of soldiers Dantidurga defeated the Dantidurga. 
army of Karnataka, which hitherto had achieved very 
great glory by vanquishing the forces of the kings 
of KSnchi, the Keralas, Cholas, and PSndyas, and 
of Srlharsha, the lord paramount of Northern India, 
and Vajrata ; 3 and thus conquered Vallabha or the 
last Ch&lukya king Kirtivarman II. wfith ease. Pie 
thus acquired paramount sovereignty in the south. 4 
He also subdued the kings of Kanchi, Kalinga, 

Kosala, Sri-Saila, 5 Malava, Rat, and [ 63 ] Tanka. At 
Ujjayinl he gave large quantities of gold and jewels 
in charity. 6 A grant of Dantidurga found at 
S&matigatf in the Kolhfipur district bears the date 
675 of the Sakn era, corresponding to a.d. 753. 7 

Dantidurga died childless according to a grant Kf ishgar.lm 
found at Kurd. 1 , 8 and his paternal uncle Kpshparaja 
succeeded to the throne. Another grant found at 


3 The army of Karpa^aka was thus the army of the 
Oh&lnkyaa 

4 Sfimnngatf grant, p. 375, Jour. B II. R. A. S., Vol. II. 

5 This must have been the country about 6ri-$aila which 
contains the celebrated shrine of Mallikirjuna aud which 
is situated <»n the lower Kfi^hpa in the Kamul district, 
Madras Presidency. 

6 Arch. vSurv. Wt t. Ind., No. 10. loc . cif 

7 Referred to above. 

8 Jour. R.A.S., Vol. III. 
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Section XI. Baroda 9 omits the name of Dantidurga, since the 
object of the writer was simply to give the pedigree 
of the reigning monarch, with reference to whom 
Dantidurga was but a collateral, and not to give the 
names of all the previous kings. In that grant 
Krishnaraja is spoken of as having “rooted out” a 
prince belonging to the same family with himself who 
had taken to evil ways and to have himself assumed 
the task of governing for the “benefit of his race.” 
The prince dethroned or destroyed by Krishnaraja 
could not havo*been Dantidurga, as has been supposed 
by some writers, since he was a powerful monarch 
who for the first time acquired supreme sovereignty 
for his family. In a grant found at K&vt, and 
another found in the Nava sari district, Krishna is 
represented to have succeeded to the throne after 
Dantidurga’s death. 1 ® The prince whom he set aside, 
therefore, must either have been a son of Dantidurga 
or some other person with a better claim to the 
throne than himself. The statement of the Kardil 
plate that Dantidurga died childless may be dis¬ 
credited as being made two hundred years after the 
occurrence. 

Krishnaraja, otherwise called Subhatuhga and 
also Akalavarsha, carried on the work of Dantidurga 
and reduced the Chahikyas to complete subjection. 
In two of the grants 11 he is spoken of “as having 
with the aid of gods in the form of his counsellors 
or followers churned the ocean of the Chalukya race 
which had been resorted to by mountains in the 

iished in Jour. Bong. A. S., Vol. VIII., pp. 292- 
10 See stanza 11 (p. 146, Ind. Ant., Vol. V.,) of the first 
half <■/ which onlj [jjh] remains; uud lines 15 and 16, 

lonr. II. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVIII.. p. 257, ji. ^ ls ~ 

U VaMi-I)in<j<vJ, Jour. R. A. S., Vol. V.. and Rddlmnpur, 
lnd. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 05. 
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shape of kings afraid of their wings or power being 
destroyed 1 *—an ocean that was inaccessible to others, 
—and drawn out from it the Lakshini” 13 of para¬ 
mount sovereignty. He is said to have defeated 
Rdhappa who was proud of his own power and 
prowess, and afterwards assumed the ensigns of 
supreme sovereignty. Who 14 this person was we 
have not the means of determining. In the Wardha 
plates he is represented to have constructed many 
temples of Siva, [ 64 ] which resembled the Kailasa 
mountain. 15 In the Baroda grant it is stated that 
Krishnaraja “caused to be constructed a temple of 
a wonderful form on the mountain at El&pura. 
When the gods moving in their aerial cars saw it 
they were struck with wonder and constantly thought 
much over the matter saying to themselves, ‘This 
temple of Siva is self-existent ; for such beauty is 
not to be found in a work of art.’ Even the architect 
who constructed it was struck with wonder, saying 
when his heart misgave him as regards making 
another similar attempt, ‘Wonderful! I do not 
know how it was that I could construct it.* King 
Krishna with his own hands again decorated Sambhu 
(Siva) placed in that temple, by means of gold, rubies, 


12 The legend is that in early times mountains had 
wings, and as they did considerable mischief by their use, 
Indra set about cutting them. The mountains thereupon 
tool: refuge in the sea. The story originated from the 
double sense which the word farvata bears in the Vedas 
It denotes “a mountain** and “a cloud** also. Indra was 
the god who prevented the clouds from flying from place 
to place, and compelled them to discharge their fre ight on 
the earth for the benefit of his human worshippers. 

13 Vishnu churned the ocean with the aid of the gods 
and drew out Lakshmt from it, whom he married. 

14 Ind. Ant., Vol XII., p. 182, I. 13. 

15 Loc. cit. 
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Section XI. and other precious jewels, though he had already 
been decorated by the wonderful artificial orna¬ 
ments of the stream of the Ganga, the moon, and the 
deadly poison.” The ending pur a in the names of 
towns, when it undergoes a change at all, is 
invariably changed to ur, as in Siliur for Simhapura, 
Itidur for Indrapura, Sirur for Sripura, &c. The 
Elapura of the inscription, therefore, is Elur ; and 
the temple described in the grant in such terms must 
be one of those excavated on the hills at the place, 
perhaps the temple of Kailasa itself. 16 Thus it 
appears that it was Krishnaraja that caused the 
Kailasa to be constructed, and the date assigned to 


16 Dr. Biililer in his paper in Vol. VI., Ind. Ant., simply 
states that the “grant (Baroda) connects him (Krishnaraja) 
with the hill at El&pur, where he seems to have built a 
fort and a splendid temple of Siva.” He has not identified 
Elapura and did not perceive the important significance of 
this and the next two stanzas. He, however, suspected 
that one of the verses was badly deciphered. That this and 
the following verses are somewhat badly deciphered there 
is no doubt; but the translation in the Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal is far worse and Dr. Btihler was misled 
by it. Dr. Fleet has published a revised translation (Ind. 
Ant., Vol. XII., p. 162), but as regards this passage it 
certainly i9 no improvement on the first. He also once 
spoke of “a hill fort” (Ind. Ant., Vol. XI., p. 124), and now 
thinks Elapura is in the passage meant to be represented 
as Krishpar&ja's “encampments.” He identifies El&pura 
with Yellfipur in the North Kfinard districts. But the 
manner in which the temple is described according to my 
translation and also the obvious derivation of Blur from 
El&pura, and EUird from ElSpuraka, leave little doubt that 
a rock-cut temple at Elur& is meant to be spoken of; and 
actually the existence of a Rushtrak&Va inscription in one 
of the temples confirms my conclusion. That my translation 
is- correct and appropriate, I 1 >ve shown in an article 
published in the Indian Antiquary’, Vol. XII., p. 228, where 
the reader will find the point fully discussed. 
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it by Drs. Fergusson and Burgess simply on architec- Section XI. 
tural grotmds is verified. Krishnaraja must have 
reigned in the last quarter of the seventh century 
of the Saka era, i.e., between 753 and 775 a.d. 

Kjishnaraja was succeeded by his son Govinda Govinda II. 
II. 17 Nothing particular is recorded of him in the 
grants, except, of course, the general praise which 
is accorded to every prince, however w r eak and 
inglorious. It however appears from the Vani- 
Dindori and R&dhanpur grants that he was super¬ 
seded by his younger brother [ 65 ] Dhruva, and the 
grants endeavour to palliate his crime in having thus 
usurped the throne. The WardM grant states that 
he gave himself up to sensual pleasures, and left 
the cares of the kingdom to his younger brother 
Nirupaina ; and thus allowed the sovereignty to drop 
away from his hands. But subsequently he seems 
from the Pai{han 18 grant to have endeavoured to 
regain his power w r ith the assistance of the neigh¬ 
bouring princes, when Dhruva vanquished him in 
a battle and formally assumed the insignia of supreme 
sovereignty. At the end of a Purdria entitled 
Hnrivaihsa of the Digambara Jainas, it is stated that 
the work was composed bj r Jinasena in the £aka year 
705 while Vallabha the son of Krishna was ruling 
over the south. Govinda II. is in the Kdvt and 
Paithan grants called Vallabha, while one of the 
names of Dhruva, the second son of Kpshya I., was 
Kalivallabha. Govinda II., therefore, must be the 


IV The name of this prince is omitted in the Vatfi-Dindori 
and Rj.dhnnpur giants, for the same reasou apparently as 
that for which Dautidurga’s is omitted in the Bnroda grant; 
but he i? alluded to when they state that Dhruva or Niru- 
pama set aside his elder brother. 


18 Kpigraphia Indica, Vol. IV., p. 1 
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Section XI, prince alluded to, and lie appears thus to have been 
on the throne in the Saka year 705, or A.D. 783. 19 

Dhruva was an able and warlike prince. His 
other names were Nirupama or the “Matchless,” 
Kalivallabha, and Dharavarsha. lie humbled the 
Pallava king of Kahchi and obtained from him a 
tribute of elephants. He detained in custody the 
prince of the Ganga family, which ruled over the 
Chera country. He also carried his arms into the 
north against the king of the Vatsas, whose capital 
must have been Kausambi the modern Kosam near 
Allahabad, and who had grown haughty by his 
conquest of a king of the Gauda country. He drove 
the Vatsa prince into the impassable desert of 
Marvad and carried away the two state umbrellas 
which he had won from the Gauda king. 20 The 
Jaina Iiarivamsa represents a Vatsa prince as ruling 
over the west in Saka 705. He must have been the 
same as that vanquished by Nirupama. According 
to the Navasari grant Nirupama took away the 
umbrella of the king of Kosala also ; and in the 
Wardha plates he is represented as having three 
white umbrellas. A stone inscription at Paftadakal 
was incised in the reign of Nirupama. There he is 
styled Dharavarsha and Kalivallabha. 21 The last 
name occurs also in the Wardlia grant and the first 
in that found at Paithan. This prince does not 


19 

Ararat 

^ (fa) 

(*t) (*) fit wfcsifa n 

RAjendralars Skr. MSS,, Vol. VI., p. 80, and MSS. in 
the Deccan College collections. 

20 Vajji-DitnJort and R&dhanpur plates. 

21 Ind. Ant., Vol. XT., p. 125. 
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appear to have reigned long, as his brother was on Section XL 
the throne in Saka 705 and his son in Saka 716, the 
year in which the Paifkan charter was issued. 

Dhruva Nirupama was succeeded by his son 
Goviuda III. The Radhanpur and Va^i-Dindori tunga I. 
grants were issued by him in the Saka year 730 
corresponding to a.d. 80S 22 while he w r as at [66] 
Mayhrakhandi. This place has been identified with 
a hill-fort in the Nasik territory of the name of 
Morkhand. Whether Mayfirakhainji was the capital 
of the dynasty in the time of this king cannot be 
satisfactorily determined. Govinda III. was certainly 
one of the greatest of the Rashfrakfita princes, and 
the statement in his grant that during his time the 
Rashtraku{as becafne invincible, as the Yadavas of 
Puranic history did when under the guidance of 
Krishna, appears credible. Seeing he had grown 
up to be a brave prince his father proposed to 
abdicate the throne in his favour ; but he declined, 
expressing himself perfectly satisfied with his 
position as Yuvaraja or prince-regent. 23 When after 
his father’s death he ascended the throne, twelve 
kings united their forces and rose against him, 


22 The Saihvatsara or cyclic year given in the first is 
Sarvajit, the current Saka year corresponding to which was 
730, while in the second it is Vyaya corresponding to 729 
current. As regards the exact signification to be attached to 
these dates, see Appendix B. 

2J The Kay 5 grant, however, states that the father did 
raise him to the supreme sovereignty which his enemies 
were endeavouring to deprive hi 3 family of, ie., when he 
found the enemies of his family too powerful for him, he 
raised his sou to the" throne and assigned to him the task 
of suppressing them. Xnd. Ant., Vol. V., p. 147. v. 27. The 
loading, however, is some a hat corrupt. The enemies spoken 
of here must he those twelve whom he is represented to 
have vanquished in the other grants. 

8 
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Section XL desirous of striking an effectual blow at the power of 
the Rashtrakutas. But alone and unassisted, he by 
his personal valour suddenly inflicted a crushing 
defeat on them and broke the confederacy. He 
released the Gahga prince of Chera, who had been 
kept in custody by his father ; but no sooner did 
he go back to his native country than he put himself 
into an attitude of hostility. But Govinda III. 
immediately vanquished him, and threw him into 
captivity again. Subsequently he marched against 
the Gfirjara king, who fled away at his approach. 
Thence he proceeded to Malvfi, the king of which 
country knowing himself to be unable to resist his 
power surrendered to him. After receiving his 
obeisance he directed his march to the Vindhyas. 
When M&rasarva, the ruler of the adjoining country, 
who had been watching his movements, heard from 
his spies that Govinda’s army had encamped on the 
slopes of that mountain, he went up to him, and 
throwing himself at his feet presented to him his 
most highly valued heirlooms which no other prince 
had ever got before. On this occasion Govinda spent 
the rainy season at a place called Sribhavaua, which 
lias not been identified. When the rains were over, 
he marched with his army to the Tungabhadra, 
where he stayed for a short time, and brought the 
Pallava king of Kauchi under a more complete 
subjection than before. Thence he sent a message 
to the king of Veiigi, or the country between the 
lower Kpshiia and the Godavari, who probably 
belonged to the eastern Ch51ukya dynasty, and he 
came and attended on him as if he were his servant. 24 
This grand victorious march to the north and the 
south must have taken place before $aka 726 or a.i>. 


24 Vagi-Dimjori and R&dhanpoi p la tea 
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804. For in a copper-plate grant bearing that date Section XL 

found in the Kanarese country, it is stated that when 

the king (Govinda III.) “having conquered Dantiga 

who ruled over Kanehi, had come to levy tribute, 

and when his encampments were on the banks of 

the TimgabhadrS/* he allotted some lands to one 

Sivadhari at a holy place named Ramesvara. 25 His 

expeditions against the neighbouring princes must 

have been undertaken after [ 67 ] Saka 716 past, or 

794 a.d., since the Paithan charter which was issued 

in that year makes no mention of them. 

Govinda III. thus acquired a large extent of 
territory and established his supremacy over a 
number of kings. He appears to have become the 
paramount sovereign of the whole country from 
Malva in the north to E&fichfpura in the south, and 
to have under his immediate sway the country 
between the Narmada and the Tuxigabhadra. The 
Vani-Dintfori plates convey a village situated in 
the N 3 sik district, while those found in the Kanarese 
country assign some land near the Tuhgabhadra. 

The province of L&t a > situated between the Main and 
the lower Tapi, was assigned by him to his brother 
Iiulra, 26 who became the founder of another branch 
of the dynasty. Govinda III., as stated in the 
Baroda grant, made and unmade kings. His 
secondary names as found in his own grants were 
Prabhfitavarsha or “Raining profusely,’* Pj*ithvi- 
vallabha or “the Lover of the Earth,” and &rL 
Vallabha. Others will be noticed below. The 
Baroda grant was issued by Kafka, the son of 


25 iud. Ant, Vol. XI., pp. 126-7. 

2 'j KAvi plate, I >! i. Ant., Vol. V., p. 147, v. 29* baroda 
grant, Join Ifczig. A S , Vol. VIII., p. 296, v 21, in which 
rught to be a.* in tlie Klvi. 
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Section XI, Govinda’s brother Indra, the king of Lata, in Saka 
734 or a.d. S12, and the Kavi grant by Govinda the 
younger brother of Karka, in Saka 749 or a.d. 827. 
We need not notice these princes further, since they 
belong more to the history of Gujarat than of the 
Dekkan. 


In several of the grants belonging to this 
dynasty, the son and successor of Nirupama is stated 
to be Jagattuhga. Now, since Govinda III. was one 
of the greatest princes of this dynasty, it is impossible 

Sarvaor that he should have been passed over by the-writers 

Amogha- 

varshal. of these grants. Jagattuhga, the son of Nirupama, 
must, therefore, be Govinda himself and no other. 
After his death his son Amoghavarslia, whose proper 
name appears to have been Sarva, 27 came to the 
throne. He seems to have marched against the 
Ch&lukyas of Vehgi and put several of the princes to 
death. 28 In the Navasari grant Ainoghavarsha is 
spoken of simply as Vallabha and is styled Rdjardja 
or king of kings and also Vira-Narhya^a. This last 
title is justified by the poetic writer of the grant by 
saying that as the God Narayana brought out the 
earth which was immersed in the ocean, so did 
Vallabha bring the goddess of sovereignty out of 
the ocean in the shape of the CMlukyas in 
which it had sunk. He is also represented 
to have “burnt” Chalukyas. These also must 
be allusions to Amoghavarsha’s wars with the 
Chalukyas of Vengi ; and he probably conquered 
some territory belonging to them. In the Kardd 
grant the city of Mauyakheta is spoken of as being 
in a very flourishing condition in his time. There is 
little question that it was his capital ; but whether 


27 Jnd. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 183, 1. 

28 S&iigali plates. Hut the reading 13 somewhat corrupt. 
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it was he who founded it and made it the capital of Section 
the dynasty cannot be clearly made out from that 
grant, as the reading given by Mr. Wathen is corrupt. 

But the Wardlia plates arc clear on the point. In 
them the successor of Jagattunga is called Nripa- 
tunga ; and he is represented to have founded 
the city of M&nyakheta, which “put the [68] city 
of the gods” to shame. Manyakheta has been 
properly identified with Malkhed in the Nizam s 
territory. In the Kanheri caves there are three 
inscriptions, in which the reigning paramount 
sovereign is represented to be Amoghavarslia. In 
one of them Pullasakti of the Silahara family, and 
in the other two his son, Kapardin, are mentioned 
as his dependents ruling over Konkan, which province 
had been assigned to them by Amoghavarsha. The 
dates occurring in the last two are 8aka 775 and 799- 29 
An inscription at Sirur in the Dliarvad district 
published by Dr. Fleet is dated Saka 788, vyaya, 
which is represented as the fifty-second year of the 
reign of Amoghavarsha; 30 so that the year 799 Saka 
of the Kftnheri inscription must have been the sixty- 
third of his reign. The cyclic year vyaya corres¬ 
ponds to the Saka year 788 past and 789 current. 

This prince appears thus to have begun to reign in 
Saka 737 past. In a historical appendix at the end 
of a Jaina work entitled Uttarapurapa, or the latter 


29 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VI., West’s copies Nos. 15 
and 42: Vol. XIII., p. nj and Prof. Kielhorn’s paper, Iud. 
Ant., Vol. XIII., p. 133. The cytlic year given with 773 >s 
I'raj&pati, the current Aka year corresponding to which, 
however, was 774. Prof. Kielhorn has recently calculated 
the true Aka from the day of the week and fortnight and 
found it to be 773 expired, :.c-, 774 current. 

Wind. Ant., Vol. XII., p 216. 
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Section XI. half of the Mahapurana, by Gunabhadra, Amogha- 


varsha, is represented to have been a devoted 
worshipper of a holy Jaina saint named Jinasena, 
who was the preceptor of Gunabhadra, and wrote 
the Adipurana or the first part of the same work. 31 
Jinasena himself at the end of his poem the 
P&rsv&bhyudaya gives expression to a wish that 
Amogha varsha may reign for a long time. An 
important work on the philosophy of the Digambara 
Jainas entitled Jayadhavala is represented at the end 
to have beon composed when 759 years of the Saka 
king had elapsed, in the reign of Amoghavarsha. In 
the introductory portion of a Jaina mathematical 
work entitled SSrasariigraha by Viracharya, Amogha¬ 
varsha is highly praised for his power and his virtues, 
and is spoken of as a follower of the Jaina doctrine 
(Syadvada). 32 He is mentioned there also by his 
other name Nppatunga. The authorship of a small 
tract consisting of questions and answers on moral 
subjects, entitled Prasnottara-ratnamalika, which has 

31 Several copies of this Puraiia have been purchased bv 
me for Government. The stanza in which Amoghavarsha 
is alluded to is this : — 

“The king Amoghavarsha remembered himself to have 
been purified that day when the lustre nf the gems was 
heightened in consequence of his diadem becoming reddish 
by the dust-pollen of [Jinosena's] foot-lotuses appearing in 
the stream [of waterlike lustre] flowing from the collection 
of the brilliant rays of his noils;—enough—that pr<- pn »u 
Jinasena with the worshipful and revered feet is the bless¬ 
ing of the world.” 

32 This and the two preceding references I owe to the 
kindness of Mr. K. li. Tathok. 
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been claimed for SamkarachSrya and one Saihkara- 
guru by the Brahmans, and for Vimala by the 
Svetainbaras, is attributed [ 69 ] to king Amogha- 
varsha by the Digambara Jainas. At the end of the 
Digambara copies occurs a stanza, in which it is 
stated that Amoghavarsha composed the Ratnamfilika 
after he had abdicated the throne in consequence of 
the growth of the ascetic spirit 33 in him. There is 
another Amoghavarsha in the dynasty who is 
represented as being of a thoughtful and religious 
temper. But he reigned for a short time and does 
not appear to have had any connection with the 
Jainas. There is a translation of the work in the 
Thibetan language, and there, too, the tract is 
attributed to Amoghavarsha, who is represented as 
a great king. The Thibetan translation of the name 
has been retranslated, however, into Amogkodaya by 
Schiefner ; but if he had known the Digambara 
tradition, he would have put it as Amoghavarsha. 34 
From all this it appears that of all the Rashtrakflta 
princes, Amoghavarsha was the greatest patron of 
the Digambara Jainas ; and the statement that he 
adopted the Jaina faith seems to be true. 

Amoghavarsha's son and successor was Aklla- 
varsha. He married the daughter of Kokkala, king 
of Chedi, who belonged to the Haihaya race, and 
by her had a son named Jagattuhga. Ak&lavarsha s 
proper name was Kpshpa as is evident from the 
Navasflri grant and also from the Wardhft and the 
Kartfa plates. He is the Kpshpardja during whose 


33 Sec niy Report on the search for Sanskrit M$S for 
3883-84; Notes, &c., p. ii. The stanza is 

fPwt ti 

34 Weber’s Imtische Streifen. Vol. I , p aiu. 
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Section XI. reign a tributary chief of the name of Prithvirama 
made a grant of land to a Jaina temple which he had 
caused to be constructed in the Saka year 797 at 
Saundatti. 35 Another Jaina temple was built by a 
Vaisya or Bania named Chikarya during his reign in 
Saka 824 at Midgunda in the Dh&rvfifJ district, and 
in the inscription which records this fact he is 
styled Krishna Vallabha. 36 Kpshya or AkAlavarsha 
appears to have been a powerful prince. He is 

represented as having frightened the Gurjara, 

humbled the pride of the Lata, taught humility to 
the Gaudas, deprived the people on the sea-coast of 
their repose, and exacted obedience from the Andhra, 
Kalinga, Ganga, and Magadha. 37 

In the reign of this prince the Jaina Purana 
noticed above was consecrated in Saka 820, the 
cyclic year being Pihgala, 38 by Lokasena [ 70 ] the 


35 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X., p. 200. The cyclic year 
mentioned is Manmatlia, which corresponds to Saka 797 
past. 

36 lb., p. T92. The cyclic year is Duudubhi, which fell 
in 825 current. 

37 WardhA and Navas&ri plates. Jour. B. B. R. A. S., 
Vol. XVIII., pp. 239-269. 

38 qmqjqfiqqrTfa^TT^ i 

v. 1 . 

**** * 

fw^Tqfq 

$ * *: * :»: 

“Victorious in the world is this holy PurAna, die essence 
of the SAstras which wus finished and worshipped by the 
beat among respectable fmen]* * * in the year Pin gal* 
that brings about great prosperity and confers happiness on 
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pupil of Gupabhadra, who was the author of the Section XI. 
second part. In the historical appendix, “the iofty 
elephants of Akalavarsha” are represented “to have 
drunk the waters of the Ganges rendered fragrant by 
being mixed with the humour flowing from their 
temples, and, as if not having their thirst quenched, 

to have resorted to the Kaum&ra forest (in the 
extreme south), which was full of sandal trees set 

in gentle motion by the breezes blowing over the 
sea waves, and into the shade of which the rays of 
the sun did not peuetrate. ,,39 The date S33 Saka has 
also been assigned to Akalavarsha. 40 It will have 
been seen that an inscription at Saundatti represents 
Kpislinaraja to have been the reigning prince in Saka 
797, while one in the Kanheri caves speaks of his 
father Amoghavarslia as being on the throne two 
years later, i.e., in 799. This discrepancy must be 
due to the fact mentioned in the Ratnam&lika that 
the latter had abdicated the throne in his old age. 

The real reigning prince therefore in Saka 797 and 
799 must have been Akalavarsha his son ; but the 
writer of the Kanheri inscription must in the latter 
year have put in Amoghavarsha’s name, as he was not 
dead, and ht^ having abdicated had probably no 
significance in his eyes. 

Akfilavarsba’s sou was Jagattunga. But he did Jngattunga. 

all mankind, at the end of the year measured by 820 *>f 
the „ra of the Saka king * * * , while that king Ak&la- 
varsha, all of whose enemies were destroyed and whose fame 
was pure (or who acquired religions merit and fame) was 

protecting the whole earth." 

The cyclic year Pingala corresponded to 8 ao Auka current. 

40 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI., p. 109, 




Section XI. not ascend the throne as appears from the fact that 
his name is not mentioned in the list of kings given 
in the Kharepatan grant, after Akalavarsha, but that 
of Indra, who is spoken of as Akalavarsha’s grandson, 
while Jagattuhga is mentioned in another connection 
below. And in the Navasari grant Indra is repre¬ 
sented as 4 ‘meditating on the feet” of Akalavarsha, 
and not of Jagattuhga though he was his father, 
which shows that he was the immediate successor of 
Akalavarsha. But the Wardha grant is explicit. It 
tells us that Jagattuhga had a beautiful person, and 
that he died without having [ 71 ] ascended the 
throne. Jagattuhga married Lakshmi, the daughter 
of his maternal uncle, the son of Kokkala, who is 
called Ranavigraha in the Sahgali and Navasari 
grants, and Samkaragana in the KardO. plates. But 
it will be presently shown that the Kar^a plates 
contain many mistakes and are the source of a good 
deal of confusion in the history of this dynasty. 

Indra III ^ rom this union sprang Indra, who succeeded his 
grandfather. His title was Nityavarsha according to 
the Navasari grant ; and his son Govinda IV. Is in 
the Sahgali grant spoken of as “med iating on the 
feet” of Nityavarsha, which also shows that that 
was Indra’s title. Nityavarsha is the donor in the 
Navasari grant. He is represented as residing at his 
capital M 3 nyakhc{a, but to have on the occasion 
gone to Kurundaka, identified with the modern 
Karloda on the banks of the Tapi, for his 
Pattabandliotsava. This must have been the festival 
in honour of his coronation. At Kurundaka he 
granted that and many other villages, and restored 
four hundred more which had once been given in 
charity but had been resumed by former kidgs. He 
also gave away twenty lacs of Drammas in charity 
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after having weighed himself against gold. The Section XI. 
village conveyed by the Navasari grant is Tenna 
situated in the Lat country. It has been identified 
with Tena in the Navasari division of the Baroda 
State. The grant was issued in Saka 836 ; so that 
Indra appears to have come to the throne in that 
year. Another set of copper-plates found in the 
Navasari district records the grant of the village of 
Ounira identified with the modern Bagumra by the 
same pripce. Tfye grant was issued at the same time 
as the other, and the contents mutatis mutandis are 
exactly the same. 41 From these grants of villages in 
the Navas&ri district which must have formed a part 
of the old country of L&ta, and from the statement 
in the Wardha p T atcs that Krishna or Akfilavarsha 
humbled the pride of the Laita prince, it appears that 
the main branch of the Rashtrakutas reigning at 
Manyakhe{a must have in Akalavarsha’s time 
supplanted or reduced to a humble position the 
dynasty of their kinsmen in Gujarat, which had 
been founded in the time of Jagattunga or Govinda 
III. Indra was the reigning monarch in Saka 83S, 
the cyclic year being Dhdtu, as appears from an 
inscription published by Dr. Fleet. 42 

As regards the next king there is some confu¬ 
sion in the KartfA plates. The S&ngali grant, how¬ 
ever, is clear. Indra married a lady from the Haihaya 
family ot Chedi again. Her name was Vijithbi i 43 
and she was the daughter of Anganadeva, the son of 
Arjuua, who was the eldest son of Kokkala, men- 

41 Tour. B. B. R A. S , VoT XVIII., p..26i ct seq . 

42 Ind. Ant., Vo! XII., p. 224. 

43 Or. Fleet in his revised transcript and translation of 
the S&ugall t*T«nt calls her DvijAmhA, hut in the facsimile 
given by him the name is distinctly VijAmbA in both the 
places where i| occurs. The Sanskrit of Vijumbft is 
Vidy&rnbA. Ind. Ant , Vnl. XII r P- 250 
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Section XI. tioned above. By her Indra had a son named 
Govinda, who is the last king noticed in the Sangali 
grant, since it was issued by him. But according to 
the Kharepatan grant, Govinda was the younger 
varsha 1 ?! k r °ll ier of a prince named [ 72 ] Amoghavarsha. 44 

The immediate successor of Indra, therefore, was 
Amoghavarsha, and after him his younger brother 
Govinda came to the throne. And this is confirmed 
by the Kardfi plates also. Amoghavarsha and 
Govinda are there meant to be mentioned as the two 
sons of Amba, who is the same as the Vijambfi of 
the Sangali plate. But in the text of the grant 
Govinda and Amba form one compound, so that the 
translators of the grant call the lady Govindamba, 
which certainly is an unique or an absurd name. 
Thus they drop king Govinda altogether. 45 But the 

44 Dr. Fleet in his genealogical table at p. 109, Vol. XI., 
Ind. Ant., speaks of Govinda’s brother as unnamed. But he 
is named Amoghavarsha in the Khfirep&tan grant, and also 
in that of Karda, if properly understood. 

45 The 14th stanza, the latter part of which I have con¬ 
strued as in the text, is 

^f*w*m*f 11 

Now the first line of this is, as it stands, out of place and 
must contain come mistakes. For, (t) it contains, in sub¬ 
stance, a repetition of what we have in the first line of 
stanza 12, and (2) if it is read here as it is, we shal 1 have 
to make Amba a wife of Jagattufiga along with Lakshmt, 
who has been represented as his wife in stanza 12, and 
understand her to lie Lakshrai’s sister, the father of both 
being &aihkaragapa. But Amb& or Vij&mba is in the 
S&ngall grout clearly spoken of as the daughter of Augajpa- 
deva, the son of Arjuna, who was the brother of Ranavigraha, 
the father of I*akshmi; that is, Ambfl was the daughter 
of I/akskmi's first cousin. Sin is also distinctly represented 
os the wife of Indra and the mother of Govinda IV. Again, 
if wc take the lines as they are, the result will be that the 
Kan,lii grant make.- 0 mention of Indra’s wife Vijfhnbu and 
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Wardha grant is explicit on the point. From it we 
learn that Amoghavarsha was the elder brother of 
Govinda, but that he died immediately after his 
father, as if “out of love for him,” and then 
Govinda came to the throne. The Sangali grant of 
Govinda IV., as he must be called, does not mention 
Amoghavarsha by name ; but states that “though 
Govinda had the power, he did not act with any 
reprehensible cruelty towards his elder brother, and 
did not render himself infamous by incest, or assume 
the nature of a devil by casting aside considerations 
of purity and impurity, but became Saliasahka by 
his matchless enterprise and liberality.*' What this 


of his sons Amoghavarsha and Govinda IV., the latter of 
whom reigned, as we shall see, for at least fifteen years. 
Such an omission is not likely. Then, again, the Sangali 
grant makes no allusion whatever to Jagattunga’s marriage 
with a lady of the name of GovindAmbA. And the second line 

I looks as if the intention 
of the writer of it was set forth the names of the two sons 
of Iudra, Amoghavarsha and Govinda, and of their mother 
Amba or Vij&mbA. And it seems to me that the following 
stanza, in which the liberality of a monarch has been praised 
refer:, to Govinda IV., who, as noticed in the text below, 
was called Suvamavarsha by people, because he “rained down 
gold.” The name of that prince, therefore, must occur in 
the verse immediately previous. The first line must, it is 
clear to me, have crept in through mistake. If it were not 
read here, the second would be applicable to the king 
mentioned immediately before, i c., Indra, and the whole 
would be consistent with the information derived from the 
Sangali grant. The emendation I make in the si cond line 
is to read for and then Amba would be released from 
her incongruous association with Govinda, and the whok 
would be consistent and intelligible. There must be other 
mistakes also in the K.-mlA grant. Very* probably a verse 
or two are omitted here, as also aftsr the next stanza, where 
KrislmarAja is abruptly introduced and spoken of paren¬ 
thetically. 
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Section XI. statement exactly means it is difliciilt to say. But 

probably Covin da was believed to have encompassed 
Ilia brother's death, and the other accusations referred 

to were whispered against him ; and this is [73] 

intended as a defence. The Kliarepatan and 
WardM grants agree in representing Govinda as a 
prince addicted to sensual pleasures. The former 
says that he was “the abode of the dramatic senti¬ 
ment of love and was always surrounded by crowds 
of beautiful women/* and the latter that he was 
“the source of the sportive pleasures of Love, his 
mind was enchained by the eyes of women, he dis¬ 
pleased all men by his vicious courses, and his health 
being undermined, he met with an untimely death.” 
The words used have double senses from which it 
would appear that the affairs of the state also fell 
into confusion and hastened his destruction. But 
the Silngali grant which was issued by him has 6f 
course nothing but praise for him. Govinda’s other 
names were PrabhGtavarsha and Suvarnavarsha 
(raining gold) and probably S&hasanka also. The 
grant was issued in Saka 855, or ,\.d. 933, in the 
Vijaya 46 year of the cycle, while he was at his capital 
Mftnyakheta. Govinda IV. was 011 the throne in 
Saka 841, as appears from an inscription published 
by Dr. Fleet, in which under the name of PrabhGta¬ 
varsha he is represented as the reigning sovereign. 47 
The inscription, however, is dated 840 Saka ; but 
from the cyclic year Pramfitlrin, which is also given, 

46 The current Saka year was S56. 

47 Ind. Ant.. Vol. XII., p. 222. Dr. Fleet, however, 
identifies this 1 'rabhfitavarslia with. Jagattmiga the son of 
AkAtavarslm or Krinlipa II., and father of Nitynvurahu. But 
au we hnvc seen Nityavarslm was on the throne in $ak.i 
S36 and 838, wherefore bis father could not have boon tin 
reigning prince in Sake 840 or 841. Besides, a* I linvu 
Mw 'ii, lay nniV: i did not ascend th< throne at all. 
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it must be understood that the year meant is 841 Section XI. 

Saka. It will appeal ftoiii this that ludra or Nitya- 

Varsha, who succeeded his grandfather in Saka 836, 
had a very short reign, and his eldest son, Arrioglia- 

varsha, could have been on the throne only for a 
few months. Govinda IV. like Amoghavarsha I. 
was at war with the Chftlukyas of Vefigi.' 18 Another 
inscription represents Govinda IV. as the reigning 
monarch in Saka 851. 49 

From the Kharepfitan plates it appears that 
Govinda IV. was succeeded by his paternal uncle varsha III. 
Baddiga, the second son of Jagattuhga. He is 
represented to have been a virtuous prince, serene 
like a sage. He was succeeded by his son Krishna- 
raja, and after his death his younger brother Khopka Krishna III. 
became king. The Kardft grant is somewhat con- 11,11 Khotl,::i 
fusing here, but when properly understood it is per¬ 
fectly consistent with that of KMrepilpm. It states : 

“When the elder brother KrishtfarUjadeva went to 
heaven, Khoftigadeva, who was begotten by the king 
Amoghavarsha on Kantlakatlevi, the daughter of 
Yuvaraja, became king.” 50 Here the expression 
“elder brother* * must be taken as related to Khopiga- 
deva and not to the preceding king, 51 whoever he 
may have been. Khofika therefore was, even 174] 
according to the Kar<l& grant, the younger brother 

48 Ind. Ant., Vol XII., p. 249, and my note on Professor 
Peterson’s Report on MSS. for 1883-84. p. 48. 

49 lad. Ait., Vol. XII , p. 249. 

«rra: 11 \i « 

l\ Par, the clause containing tliat expression i$ depen¬ 
dent on the principal seutence, which Is m the next or x6tb 

u,nd du subject of which i* K.hf'lPifrtJeva. See the 
passage in the not/. 
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Section XI. of Krishnaraja. But be is represented to have been 
the son of Amoghavarsha, while Krishnaraja is spoken 
of in the Kharepatan plates as the son of Baddiga. 
In an inscription at Salotgi, Krishnaraja, the son of 
Amoghavarsha, is represented to have been reigning 
at Manyakheta in 867 Saka, 62 that is, twelve years 
after the Sangali grant of Govinda IV. was issued. 
He must have been the same prince as that mentioned 
in the grants we have been examining. For the 
Krishna of these was the second king after Govinda 
IV. His father Baddiga, who was Govinda’s uncle, 
must have been an old man when he succeeded, and 
consequently must have reigned for a very short 
time. Hence his son Kpshna came to be king 
within twelve years after Govinda’s grant ; and there 
is no other Kpshna mentioned in the grants who is 
likely to have been on the throne in 867 Saka. If, 
then, the Krishna of the grants is„ the same as the 
Kpshna of the Salotgi inscription, here we have 
evidence that his father’s name was Amoghavarsha ; 
so that the Baddiga of the Kharep&pin plates was the 
same as the Amoghavarsha of the Kar<Jd plates. 
Krishnaraja and Khotika were thus brothers, and it 
would appear from the wording of the statement in 
the Karcjfi plates that they were the sons of the same 
father but of different mothers. 63 

£2 led. Ant., Vol. I., p. 305, cl scq. The cyclic year 
given is Piavauga, which followed next after Saka S69 and 
the current year corresponding to which was 870. According 
to another system, which however was rarely used in 
Southern India, it was Plavahga in a part of the year 867 
Saka expired. 

Dr. Fleet, following Mr. Wathen’s translation, makes 
Kfishija, whom he calls Krishna III., the elder brother of 
Amoghavarsha and thus a son of Jagattnnga. But in the 
Kh.'rcpatav grant he is distinctly represented as the son 
of liaddiea who was the on of Jagattunga, and in the 
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And these points have been placed beyond the Section XL 
possibility of doubt by the Wardha grant. After 
Govinda's death, we arc told, the feudatory chiefs 
entreated Amoghavarsha the son of Jagattuhga, who 


Wardbii plates as the son of Amoghavarsha, the son of 
Amoghavarsha, the son of Jagattuhga, and was thus a grand¬ 
son of Jagattuhga. He is also represented as Khotika’s 
elder brother. I have shown in the text that the expression 
“elder brother,” occurring in the Karda grant, should by 
the rules of construction be taken as referring to Khottiga 
and in this way that grant becomes perfectly consistent with 
that of Kharepatay. The Amoghavarsha who was the son 
of Jagattuhga is that spoken of in the sixteenth sta’iza of 
the Kar<3& grant, and was different from the one mentioned 
in the fourteenth, who was the son of Indra and nephew 
of that Amoghavarsha, as I have shown above. Dr. Fleet 
brings in another Kfishpa and makes him the younger 
brother of Khotika, and identifies him with Nirupama (see 
the text below) and with the Krishna whose dates range 
from Saka 867 to 878. What his authority is I do not know'. 
But the Kh&repatari grant mentions one Krishna only, the 
elder brother of Khotika and son of Baddiga. The Kar^a 
also mentions one only, and as to his relation with the other 
princes, I have shown that that grant agrees with the 
Khurep&tfly plates. The Krishya whose dates range from 867 
to S78 is to be identified with the elder brother of Khotika 
and is not to be considered a different prince unalltidcd to in 
the grants. Nirupama, the younger brother of Khotika, is 
not and cannot have been this Krislipa, because liis elder 
brother and the elder brother of Khotiga was called 
KrisLpa, and he too could not have been called by the same 
name. Nirupama does not appear to have been a reigning 
priucc, for in the Kanja plates he is only parenthetically 
introduced as the father of Kakka, who was a reigning 
prince, and in the KhfcrepAtap grant he is not mentioned 
at all by name, but Kakkala is said to be the son of the 
Brother of Khotika Kpishpa, on the other hand, was on 
the throne from 807 to 8yS Saka according to the stone 
inscriptions. Again if Khotika was the elder brother of 
this Nirapnmu-Krishna it is impossible that he should 
be reigning in 893 Saka, while Krishna should be 

9 
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Section XI. was [ 75 ] “first among the wise” and the “best of 
serene sages”, to assume the reins of power. He was 
assisted in the government by his son Krishna, who 
though but a crown-prince wielded very great power. 
The enemies who transgressed his commands were 
punished ; he put to death Dantiga and Bappuka 
who had grown insolent. He thoroughly subdued 
the Ganga prince ; and planted what appears to he 
a colony of the Aryas in his dominions. Hearing of 
the ease with which he captured the strongholds in 
the south, the Gurjara prince, who was preparing to 
take the fortresses of Kalanjara and Chitrakfita in the 


on the throne from 867 to 878 6aka, that is, before 
his elder brother. Kristn?, therefore, was the elder 
of the two as stated in the Kharep&tap grant, and 
Khotika the younger. Dr. Fleet, however, being under the 
belief that this last was the elder brother, gives the following 
explanation of the discrepancy in the dates : —“Koftiga or 
Khottiga left no issue, and this explains why the date of 
his inscription now published is considerably V* “ than 
the dates obtained for Krishna IV.; viz., there being no 
probability of Koftiga leaving any issue, first his younger 
brother Kyishija IV. w*as joined with him in the government 
and then the latter's son Kakka III.”—(Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., 
p. 255). This supposition is not supported by any circum¬ 
stance; on the contrary it is utterly discountenanced by the 
inscriptions of Knshtia which represent him to W the 
“Supreme king of great kings,” (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., 
p. 258) and to have been reigning at the time at Mftnya- 
kheta and governing the kingdom (Ind. Ant., Vol. I., p. 210). 
Otherwise, they would have spoken of him as Yuvar&Ja . 
rims there were not two Krishpas but only one. He v 19 
the son of Baddiga or Amoghavarsha, not his brother. 
Ills earliest date i3 that of the War^hA grant, i.r... 862 6aka 
and the latest 881 thaf of the Ya£astilaka. He was the same 
monarch a . that spoken of in the Salotgi and other atone 
inscriptions bearing the dates 867, 873, und 87S Saka. 
Khotiga was his younger brother, and Nirupoma the 
youngest. 
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north, had to give up the enterprize. All feudatory Section XI. 

chiefs between the eastern and the western oceans 

and between the Himalaya and Simhala (Ceylon) 

paid obeisance to him. After he had thus rendered 

the power of his family firm, his father died, and he 

ascended the throne. The Wardha plates announce 

the grant of a village to the north-west of Nagpur 

near the modern Mohagaon made by Krishnaraja, 

who is also called Akalavarsha, in the name of his 

brother Jagattunga to a Brahman of the Kanva 

school of the White Yajurveda on the 5th of the dark 

half of Vaisakha in Saka S62, corresponding to 

940 a.d., the cyclic year being Sarvari. This prince 

is called Sri-Vallabha also in the grant. 

Kpshnaraja was the reigning monarch in Saka 
873 and 87S. 64 At the end of a Jaina work called 
Yasastilaka by Somadeva it is stated that it was 
finished on the 13th of Cliaitra when 881 years of the 
era of the Saka king had elapsed, the cyclic year 
being Siddharthin, during the reign of a feudatory 
of Kpishnarajadeva. Kpslinarajadeva is spoken of as 
reigning gloriously, having subdued the Paudyas, 

Sithhala, the Cholas, the Cheras and others. 55 
Khotika, his brother, was on the throne in Saka 893 
Prajapati . 56 

Khotika was succeeded, according to the Kakkala or 
1.. Karka IT 

Kharcpajan grant, by Kakkala, the son of his 

brother. The name of this brother was Nirupama 

according to the Kard^l grant. Kakkala is said to 

have been a brave soldier ; but he was conquered in 

battle by Tailapa, who belonged to the CMlukya 

race, and thus the sovereignty of the Dekkan passed 


M liid. Aut , XII., p. 357, and Vol. XI., p. 109. 
to Prof. IV ter sou *8 Report, ioc. tit. 

56 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 225. 
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from the hands of the Rashtrakfitas once more 
[ 76 ] into those of the Chalukyas. The Karda grant, 
which was made in the reign of Kakkala, is dated 
Saka 894 or a.d. 972. And another inscription 
represents him as being on the throne in 896 current , 57 
the c\ r clic year being Srhnukha. But in this year or 
Saka 895 piist Tailapa attained sovereign powers. 58 
The Rashtrakutas were thus supreme masters of this 
country from about a.d. 748 to a.d. 973, that is, for 
nearly two hundred and twenty-five years. 

That the princes of this race were very powerful 
there can be little doubt. The rock-cut temples at 
Elura still attest their power and magnificence. 
Under them the worship of the Ptiranic gods rose 
into much greater importance than before. The days 
when kings and princes got temples and monasteries 
cut out of the solid rock for the use of the followers 
of Gotama Buddha had gone by, never to return. 
Instead of them we have during this period temples 
excavated or constructed on a more magnificent scale 
and dedicated to the worship of Siva and Vishnu. 
Several of the grants of these R&shtrakfita princes 
praise their bounty and mention their having con¬ 
structed temples. Still, as the Kanheri inscriptions of 
the reign of Amoghavarsha I. show, Buddhism had 
its votaries and benefactors, though the religion had 
evidently sunk into unimportance. Jainism, on the 
other hand, retained the prominence it had acquired 
during the Chfdukya period, or even made greater 
progress. Amoghavarsha was, as we have seen, a 
great patron of it, and was perhaps a convert to it ; 
and some of the minor chiefs and the lower castes, 

67 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 270. 

68 The cyclic year mentioned along with the fir t of these 
tv,o date. 5 in Afigiras the cur.tent Saka year corresponding 
to which was 89.5. 
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especially the traders, were its devoted adherents. Section XI* 
The form of Jainism that prevailed in the country 
was mostly that professed by the Digambara sect. 

A good many of the extant Digambara works were, 
as we have seen, composed during this period. 

It is remarkable that, unlike the grants of the 
early Chalukya princes, those of the Rashtrakfitas 
contain accounts in verse of the ancestors of the 
grantor, and most of the verses are of the nature of 
those we find in the ordinary artificial poems in 
Sanskrit literature, possessing the same merits and 
faults. The Rashtraku{:as, therefore, must have been 
patrons of learning, and probably had poets in their 
service. One of the three Krishnas belonging to the 
dynasty is the hero of an artificial poem by Rashtra- 
Haluyudha entitled the Kavirahasya, the purpose of [ifclicro^i 

which is to explain the distinction as regards sense the Kavi- 

. . rahasya. 

and conjugational peculiarities between roots having 

the same external form. He is spoken of as the 
paramount sovereign of Dakshinapatha. 69 Prof. 
Westergaard, however, thought [ 77 ] him to be the 
Krishnaraya of the Vijayanagar dynasty who reigned 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. But in 
the Kavirahasya he is spoken of in one place as 
“having sprung from the Rdshtrak&ta race,” 60 and 
is in another called “the ornament of the lunar 


69 1 

fj-OKTST *fd TT3TT M 

“In Diik lii nil pa'.ha, which is rendered holy hv the light 
of the sage Agastya, there was a king of the name of 
Krishijar&ja who was crowned as a paramount sovereign 

00 crf^ajgw sisaT at t 

5R** gsrafa t?rmr i 

"Who will equal in strength that lord of tilt; world 
sprung from the RAshtrakflta race, who by his power beats 
4 U iucomparaH buxUi-U. M 
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Section XI. race,” 61 which description is of course not applicable 
to the Vijayanagar prince. 

ideutifiefl Arabic travellers of the tenth century mention 

R^shtm- 3 powerful dynasty of the name of Balharas who 

kfltas. ru,ed at a place called Mankir. The name of the 

city would show that the Rashtrakutas, whose capital 
was M&nyakheta or Mankhed, were meant. But 
Balhara, the name of the dynasty, has not been 
identified with any that might be considered to be 
applicable to the Rashtrakutas. But to me the identi¬ 
fication does not appear difficult. The Rashtrakutas 
appear clearly to have assumed the title of Vallabha 
which was used by their predecessors the Chalukyas. 
We have seen that Govinda II. is called Vallabha in 
two grants, Amoghavarsha I. in a third, and 
Krishna III. in a fourth. In an inscription on a stone 
tablet at Lakshmesvar, Govinda HI. is called 
Sri-Vallabha , 62 while in the RAdhanpur plates he is 
spoken of as Vallabha-narendra. In the Saiigali and 
Kardk grants also the reigning king is styled 
Vallabha-narendra, while in other inscriptions we 
find the title Prithivivallabha alone used Now 
Vallabha-narendra means “the king Vallabha,” and 
is the same as Vallabhardja, the words rdja (n) and 
narendra both denoting “a king”. Vallabha-raja 
should by the rules of PrAkrit or vernacular pronun¬ 
ciation, become Vallaha-r&y, Ballaha-rdy, or Ballia- 
rdy. This last is the same as the Balhara of the 
Arabs. 


61 

“That ornament of the hwar rare extracts the juicr 
of Somci in sacrifices. 

^Iud. Ant., VoJ. XT., p. 156. 
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[781 The genealogy of the Rashtrakufas is 
shown in the following table: — 

1. Dantivarman. 


2. 

3 - 

4 - 


Indra I. 
Govinda I. 
Karka I. 


-— ! 

5. Indra II. 7. Krishna I. Akalavarsha, or Subhatunga 


6 . Dantidituga. 8 . Govinda II. 9- Dhruva, Nirupatna, 
(675 S.) (705 6.) or DMravarsha. 


10. Govinda IIT. Jagattuhga I. 
or Prabhtitavarsha, 

(716, 726 & 730 A) Karka 

(724 S-) 


Indra. 


Govinda. 
(749 $•) 


Gnjarat Branch. 

11. &arva Nrii’ATunga or Atnoghavarsha I, 

( 759 * 773 . 788 & 799 $•) 

12. Krishna II. or Ak&lavarsha ( 797 , 820, 824 & 833 6.) 

• I 

Jagattunga. 


13. Indra III. or 
Nitvavnrslia. 
(836 & 838 &.) 

\ 


I 

16. BaddiGa or 
Am- ^havarsha III. 


14. Amogtiavvrsha n. 15. Govinda IV. 

(841, 851 & 8s5 &•) 


17. Krishna III. 
or Akalavarsha. 

(862, 867, 873, 87S & 881 S.) 


18. Khotika. 
(893 $.) 


Nirupatna. 


19. Kakkala, Karka II, 
or Amoghavarsha IV. 

(894 & 895 &.) 

(a) The oahk* of v»ho were •uprcine sovereign In On- Dckksn an 

Pnn (6) *Tbecame® of ilioao who were kingn before the nt of dm u ra- 

bowor fire wint< .1 in atnall I<tten» , , , 

(c> Th ur,>r .1 «nccM»ion l* re presented bjr tb* numbers. 

(,/) T],. TH'.mrs ..f tb .se who tlnl n. t l thothn u- At all. hove !.•’< 

printed in lui’ico, 


Section 
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[ 79 ] SECTION XII. 


Section XII. 


The later 
Chalukya 
dynasty, 
not a conti¬ 
nuation of 
the earlier. 


The Later Chaeukyas. 

We left the history of the kings of the Chalukya 
race at Kirtivarman II. Between him and Tailapa, 
who wrested the supreme sovereignty of the Dekkan 
from Kakkala, the last of the Rashtrakflja kings, the 
Miraj copperplate grant and the Yevur tablet place 
six kings. Kirtivarman ascended the throne in Saka 
669 and was reigning in 679, before which time he 
had been reduced to the condition of a minor chief ; 
and Tailapa regained sovereign power in 895. Saka. 1 
We have thus seven princes only between 669 and 
895, i.e for 226 years. This gives an average reign 
of 32 years to each, which is far too much. This was 
the darkest period in the history of the Chalukya 
dynasty, and probably no correct account of the 
succession was kept. Where the dynasty reigned and 
what the extent of its power was, cannot be satis¬ 
factorily determined in the absence of the usual con¬ 
temporary evidence, viz., inscriptions. There must 
have been several branches of the Chalukya family, 
and it is even a question whether Tailapa sprang 
from the main branch. I am inclined to believe that 
he belonged to quite a collateral and unimportant 
branch, and that the main branch became extinct. 
For, the princes of the earlier dynasty always traced 
their descent to Ilariti and spoke of themselves as 
belonging to the MAnavya race ; while these later 
Chfilukyas traced their pedigree to Satyasraya only, 
and those two names do not occur in their inscrip¬ 
tions except in the Miraj grant and its copies, where 
ail effort is made to begin at the beginning. But 
evidently the writer of that grant had not sufficient 
materials at his command, since, as above stated, he 


l Jour. R. A 3 ., Vol. IV., p. 4. 
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places six princes only between Kirtivarman H. and Section XII. 
Tailapa. There is little question that there was no 
continuity of tradition. The titles Jagadekamalla, 
Tribhuvanamalla, &c., which the later Chalukyas 
assumed mark them off distinctively from princes of 
the earlier dynasty, who had none like them. In a 
copper-plate grant dated Saka 735 found in Maisur 
a Chalukya prince of the name of Vimaladitya, the 
son of Yasovarman and grandson of Balavarman, is 
nientioned. To ward off the' evil influence of Saturn 
from Vimaladitya, a village was granted to a Jaina 
sage on behalf of a Jaina temple by Govinda III., 
the Rfishlraktita king, at the request of Chakiraja 
of the Gahga family, the maternal uncle of 
Vimaladitya. 2 These three Chalukya names do not 
occur in the usual genealogy of the family. This 
therefore appears to have been an independent branch. 

Another independent offshoot ruled over a province 
called Jola, a portion of which at least is included 
in the modern district of Dharvad- I n the Kanarese 
Bharata [ 80 ] written in 863 Saka by a Jaina poet 
of the name of Pampa, Arikesarin belonging to this 
branch, is mentioned by the poet as his patron. I he 
genealogy there given is as follows: — 

Yuddhatnalla 

! 

Arikesarin 

l 

Narasiiiiha 

Dugdhamatla 

Baddiga 

Yuddhamalla 

1 

Narasiiiiha 

1 

Arikesarin 

2 lad. Ant., Vol. XII., p. n. 
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Chalukya 
prince 
mentioned 
in a 

Vedantic 

work. 


At the end of a work entitled Samkshepasariraka, 
the author Sarvajnatman, the pupil of Suresvara, 
who himself was a pupil of the great SamkaracMrya, 
states that he composed it while “the prosperous 
king of the Kshatriya race, the Aditya (sun) of 
the race of Manu whose orders were never disobeyed, 
was ruling over the earth. ,,3 This description would 
apply with propriety to such a king as Adityavarman, 
Vikramaditya I., Vinayaditya, Vijaydditya, or 
Vikramaditya II. of the early Chdlukya dynasty, 
since they were very powerful princes and were 
“Adityas of the race of Maim.” For the Manavva 
race to which thej r belonged may be understood as “the 
race of Manu.” But Sarhkarach&rya is said to have 
lived between Saka 710 and 742, wherefore his grand- 
pupil must have flourished about the year 800 of 
that era, while Vikramaditya II., the latest of the 
four, ceased to reign in 669 Saka. Supposing then 
that the date assigned to Saiiikarach&rya is correct, 
the king meant by Sarvajnatman must be one of 
those placed by the Miraj grant between Kirtivarman 
IT. and Tailapa. He may be Vikramaditya, the 
third prince after Kirtivarman II., 4 but if the 
description is considered hardly applicable to a minor 
chief, Samkaracharya's date must be pushed back¬ 
wards so as to place the pupil of his pupil in the 
reign of one of the five princt-s of the early Chfilukya 
dynasty mentioned above. 


3 

Tin* J)cvn'aru spoken of in tin.- first line is Sttrelvaru, the 
pupil of Scirnka rAchArya. 

^ See tlic genealogy at the cud of ttiis Section. 
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Tailapa seems to have carried his arms into the Sect ion X II. 
untry of the Cholas 5 and humbled the king of Tailapa s 
Chedi. 6 He despatched an expedition into Gujarat, expeditions, 
under a general of the name of Barapa, against 
Mftlaraja, the founder of the Chalukya dynasty of 
Anahilapattana, [81] who for some time was hard 
pressed ; but according to the Gujarat chroniclers 
the general was eventually defeated with slaughter. 7 
Somesvara, the author of the Kirtikaumudi, speaks 
of Barapa as the general of the lord of Lata, from 
which it would appear that Tailapa was in possession 
of that country. 8 Tailapa invaded Malva also, which 
at this time was governed by Muhja, the uncle of 
the celebrated Bhoja. Muhja, instead of strictly con¬ 
fining himself to the defensive, took the offensive, 
and, against the counsels of his aged minister 
Rudr&ditya, crossed the Godavari with a large army. 

He was encountered by Tailapa, who inflicted 
a crushing defeat on him and took him prisoner. At 
first Muhja was treated with consideration by his 
captor ; but an attempt to effect his escape having 
been detected, he was subjected to indignities, made 
to beg from door to door, and finally beheaded. 9 
This event is alluded to in one of Tailapa’s iuscrip 
tions. 10 Tailapa reigned for twenty-four years. 11 
One of his feudatory chiefs granted a piece of land 
to a Jain a temple that he had constructed at 


5 Ind. Vnt., Vol. V., p. 17- 

6 1ml. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 15 - 

7RAsa MU A, Chap. IV.. p. 38 , new Kd. 

8 KirtikamnmU. II. 3. 

9 Me rut tihga’s Kliojaprabandha and Bhojaeharitra by 
It Ijavallabha. 

10 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. t2, and Ind. Ant., Vol 
XXI., p. 

It Jour. R. S. Vol. IV,, p. 
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Section XII. 


Satv&Srava. 


VikramA- 
ditya I. 


Taynsimha. 


Saundatti 12 in the Belgaum district, in the year 902 
Saka or a.d. 980. 

Tailapa married Jakabba, the daughter of the 
last Rashtrakufa king, and had by her two sons, 
whose names were Satyasraya and Dasavarman. 13 
The former succeeded him in 919 Saka or a.d. 997. 
Nothing particular is mentioned of him in any of 
the inscriptions. The Kharepatan grant, which we 
have so often referred to, was issued in his reign 
in Saka 930 by a dependent chief of the Silahara 
family which ruled over southern Konkan. 14 

Satyasraya died without issue and was succeeded 
by Vikramaditya I. 15 the son of his younger brother 
Dasavarman by his wife Bhagavati. The earliest of 
his inscriptions is dated Saka 930, which is also the 
latest date of his predecessor. He therefore succeeded 
to the throne in that year, i.e., in 1008 a.d., and 
appears to have reigned for only a short time. 16 He 
was succeeded by his brother Jayasimlia or Jagadeka- 
malla, who in an inscription dated 941 Saka, i.e., 
1019 a.d., is represented to have put to flight or 
broken the confederacy of Malava and is styled "the 
moon of the lotus which was King Bhoja," that is, 
one w r ho humbled him. 17 He is also spoken of as 
having beaten the Cholas and the Cheras. The 
Miraj grant was executed by him five years later, 
i.e., in Saka 946, when "after having subdued the 


12 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X., p. 210. 

13 Miraj plates; Jour. R. A. S., Vol. III., p. 262, si. 30- 
35; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., pp. 15-17. 

14 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., p. 209. 

13 1 call him Vikram&ditya I. and not Vikramaditya V., 
as othei^ do, because I would keep the two dynasties distinct 
for the reasons given in the text above. I shall call 
VikrmnAditya Tribhuvanamalla, Yikraiuftdilya II, aud so mi. 

16 Jour. R. A S., Vol. IV., p. 4. 

17 lud. Ant., Vol. V., p. 17. 
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powerful Chola, the lord of the Dramila country, and Section XII. 

taken away everything belonging to the ruler of the 

seven Konkans, he had encamped with his victorious 

army at [82 ] Kolhapur in the course of a march 

to the northern countries to vanquish them.” 18 The 

latest date of this prince is Saka 962. 19 

Jayasimha ceased to reign in 962 Saka, or 1040 Some^vara 
a.d. , and was succeeded by his son Somesvara I., Ahavamalla. 
who assumed the titles of Ahavamalla and Trailokya- 
maila. As usual with the Chalukya princes the first 
enemy he had to turn his arms against was the king 
of the Cholas. 20 He is then represented by Bilhana 
to have marched against Dhara, the capital of Bhoja, 
and captured it. Bhoja was compelled to abandon 
the city. These hostilities with the king of Malva 
seem to have been inherited by this king and his 
predecessor from Tailapa, who had caused Muhja to 
be put to death. Bhoja was but a boy when this 
event took place. It is narrated in the Bhojacharitra 
that after he had come of age and begun to administer 
the affairs of his kingdom, on one occasion a dramatic 
play representing the fate of Mufija was acted before 
him, and thereupon he resolved to avenge his uncle's 
death. He invaded the Dekkan with a large army, 
captured Tailapa, subjected him to the same 
indignities to which Mufija had been subjected by 

18 Loc. cit. Dramila is another form of Dravitfa. There 
is some mistake here in the original. The letters are ?j- 
Dr. Fleet takes *Jas one word and 
*if?t as another, bat cannot be construed and Cliandramila 
is unknown. The first word must be a mistake for 

some such word as “down.” “below,” and the second 

J ) ra m ildd hipatim . 

DJud. Ant., Vol. KIX., p. 164. 

20 Bilhaya’s Vikramdgka Charitra, I., 90; Jour. R. A 
Vol. TV., p. 13. 






Section XU. 


Attack 

against 

P-xhala 

and the 

southern 

countries. 


him, and finally executed him. 21 Bhoja, who ruled 
over Malva for about fifty-three years, was but a 
minor when Munja died. Munja was on the throne 
in 994 a.d., 2u while Tailapa died or ceased to reign 
in 997 a.d. He must therefore have been slain by 
the latter between 994 and 997 a.d., and Tailapa did 
not survive Munja for a sufficiently long time to 
allow of Bhoja’s attaining majority and fighting with 
him. Hence Bhoja could not have wreaked 
vengeance on Tailapa. But the wars of Jayasimha 
and Somesvara I. with him show that the tradition 
recorded in the Bbojacharitra must have been correct 
to this extent, that to avenge his uncle’s death the 
king of Malvd formed a confederacy with some 
neighbouring princes and attacked the dominions of 
the Chalukyas. Perhaps he captured Vikram&ditya 
I., of whom we know so little, and put him to death. 
It was probably on that account that Jayasimha took 
arms against him and broke the confederacy, as 
represented in the inscription dated 941 Saka. 

After some time Somesvara attacked Chcdi or 
Dahala, the capital of which was Tcvur or Tripura, 
and deposed or slew Kama. 23 King Bhoja must 
have died before this event ; for, just about the time 
of his death, Karna had formed a confederacy with 
Bldmadeva I. of Gujarat with a view to attack Mfilva 
from two sides, and sacked L)har& after his death. u4 
Bilhaiia next represents the Chalukya prince lo have 
marched against the countries on the sea coast, [ 83 ] 
probably the western. These he conquered, and 


£1 BhojAcharitra, I., 50-56. 

22 My Report on the search for MSS. during 1SS2-83, 
p. 45 . 

23 Bilb ana’s Vikr,, I., 102-103. 

24 Merutunga's Bliojaprahaiidha; RAsa MA 1 A, VI., p. 69, 
new Kd 
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having erected a triumphal column there, proceeded Section XH. 
by the sea-shore to the extremity of the peninsula. 

In his progress through that part of the country the 
king of the Dravidas or Cholas attacked him, but 
was defeated. Somesvara thereupon proceeded to 
his capital Kafichi, which he captured, and the 
Chola king had to flee away to save liis life . 25 
Ahavamalla’s operations against Bhoja and the 
Cholas are alluded to in an inscription, and he is also 
represented to have fought with the king of Kanya- 
kubja or Kanoj and compelled him to betake himself 
to the caverns of mountains for safety . 26 

Aliavamalla or Somesvara founded the city of 
Kaly&na and made it his capital. Bilhana mentions 
the fact, 27 and the name of the city does not occur 
in any inscription of a date earlier than 975 baka, 
when Somesvara was reigning. 28 In the course of 
time three sons were born to Aliavamalla, the eldest Sons of ^ 
of whom was named Somesvara, the second Vikramd- 
ditya, and the third Jayasimha. 29 The ablest of 
these was Vikram&ditya, and Ahavamalla intended 
to raise him to the dignity of Yuvardja or prince- 
regent in supersession of his elder brother ; but 


25 Vikr. Ch., I., 107-116. 

26 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII., p. 19. 

27 Billiana’s Vikr. Ch., II., I. The natural construction 
appears to be to take gTp*j“inost excellent'’ as an attribu - 

adjective, not predicative, and take as the predi¬ 

cate. The sense then will be : “lie made (founded) the 
uiost excellent city named KaIy&na. M 

28 See Dr. trka CH the point, lud. Ant., Vol. 

p i! ^ > The word Ka'vdna occurring in the Salotgi ms- 

cr ipt*on (Ind. Ant., Vol. 1 ., p. no), is also, like that in KSrti- 
vantian’a grunt, to be taken in the sense of “good,” 
rial/* ind not j- the name or a tow- 
r^jrujlit and Dr. Bidder have done. 

29 lidhaya’s Vikr. Ch., II., 57-58 »ud 85; HI*, x, 25. 
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Bilhana tells us he declined the honour. 30 Soinesvara 
therefore was installed as prince-regent, but the real 
work was done by Vikramaditya, who was invariably 
employed by his father to fight his battles. The first 
thing he did was to march as usual against the 
Cholas, whose king was defeated and deprived of his 
kingdom. The king of Malva, who had been driven 
from his country by somebody whose name is not 
given, sought Vikramdditya’s assistance. That 
prince put down his enemies and placed him on the 
throne* 31 Vikrannlditya is said to have invaded the 
Gauda country or Bengal and Kamarfipa or Assam. 32 
In the more detailed description of his career of con¬ 
quest, Bilhana tells us, he first marched against the 
Keralas, whom he conquered. 33 The king of Siriihala 
submitted to him at his approach i 34 then he took 
the city of Gangakunela and proceeded to the country 
of the Cholas, the prince of which fled and took 
refuge in the caverns of mountains. Vikramaditya 
then entered Kanchi and plundered it ; and thence 
directed his march to Vengi, and to Chakrakota. 35 

While Vikramaditya was so employed, Ahava 
malla was seized with a strong fever. When he 
ovserved his end approaching, he caused himself to 
be taken to the banks of the Tungabhadrd. He 
[84] bathed in the waters of the river and gave 
away a great deal of gold in charity. Then entering 
the river again, lie proceeded until the water reached 
his neck, and, in the din caused by the waves and 
a number of musical instruments, drowned himself. 36 


30 lb., III., 26-32, 35-41. and 48-51. 

31 / 1 ?., III., 55-67. 32 / 6 ., III., 74. 

33 / 6 ., IV., 2, 18. 34 lb., IV., 20. 

3 &Ib. f IV., 21-30. For the situation of Vefigi, sec supra , 
P- S 3 - 

3 G Bilhapa's Vikr. Ch., IV , 46-68. This mode of death 
is known by the name of J alas cim fid hi. 
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I his event must have taken place in Saka 991, Section XII. 

corresponding to 1069 a.d . 57 Ahavamalla, according 

to Billiana, performed a great many sacrifices and 

was very liberal to men of learning. 38 On account 

of liis virtues, poets made him the hero of the tales, 

poems, and dramas composed by them. 39 

Somesvara, the eldest son of Ahavamalla, having SomeSvara 
been prince-regent, ascended the throne as a matter king 
of course, and assumed the title of Bhuvanaikamalla. 
Vikram&ditya received intelligence of his father's 
<leath while returning from Vengi. He hastened 
to the capital and was received with affection by 
his brother. Vikramaditya made over to him all the 
spoils he had won in the course of his conquests, 
an d for some time there was a good understanding 
between the brothers. But Somesvara was a weak 
and tyrannical prince. He oppressed his subjects 
an d lost their affection. He would not be guided 
by the counsels of wiser and better men ; and the 
kingdom of Kuntala lost a good deal of its importance 
and influence. Vikramaditya, unable to control his ©aatTL-ls 
brother and suspecting his intentions towards him- brothers, 
self, left the capital with his younger brother Jaya- 
sitfahu and a large army. 40 Somesvara H. sent his 
forces after him, but they were defeated by Vikra- 
imlditya with great slaughter. 41 The prince then 
proceeded to the banks of the Tungabhadr&, and, 
after some time, directed his inarch towards the 
country of the Cholas. On the way he stopped at 
Banuvasi, where he enjoyed himself for some time, 
ai *d then started for the country of Malaya. Jaya- 


7 Jour. U. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 4. 

38 Bilhaga’s Vikr. Cb., 1 ., 97*991 IV., 52. 
^ lb., I., 88. 

4 °Jt>.. IV., 8S-11 9; V., I. 

4 t lb., V , 3-8. 

10 
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kesi is represented to have submitted to Vikramaditya 
and “given him more wealth than he desired, and 
thus to have rendered lasting the smile on the face 
of the Konkan ladies.” 42 Jayakesi appears thus to 
have been king of the Konkan, and was the same 
as the first king of that name, who in the copper¬ 
plate grants of the Goa Kadambas, published by 
Dr. Fleet, is spoken of as having entered into an 
alliance with the Chalukya and Chola kings and 
made Gopakapattana or Goa his capital. Vikrama¬ 
ditya or Tribhuvanamalla in after-life gave his 
daughter Mallalamahadevi in marriage to his grand¬ 
son, who also was called Jayakesi ; and this circum¬ 
stance is mentioned in all the three grants, since the 
connection with the paramount sovereign of the 
Dekkan raised the dignity of the family. 43 The king 
of the Alupas 44 also rendered liis obeisance to the 
Chalukya prince, who showed him marks of favoui. 
He then subjugated the Keralas or people of Malabar, 
and turned towards the country of the Dravillas or 
Cholas. Being informed of this, the Chola prince 
sent a herald with proposals of peace, offering 
[ 85 ] his daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya. 
These were accepted by the latter, and at the solicita¬ 
tions of the Chola lie fell back on the Tungabhndra, 
where the prince arrived with his daughter and con¬ 


cluded an alliance. 46 

Revolution Some time after, the king of the Cholas died anc 

Iringdom° la there was a revolution in the kingdom. When the 
Chalukya prince heard of this he immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to Kilnchi, and placing the son of his father- 
in-law on the throne, remained there for a month to 




42 /b., V., io, 18-25. 

«Jour. B. B. R. A S., Vol. XX., pp. 242, a68, 279. 

44 See supra, p. 88, note 13. 

45 BilhapuN Vikx. Ch., V. 26-29, 4b, 5 ^. 73 » 79 *^• 
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suppress his enemies and render his position secure. Section XII. 
A short time after his return to the Tungabhadra, 
however, Rajiga, the king of Vengi, observing that 
the nobility of the Chola prince were disaffected, 
seized the opportunity, and, having deposed him, 
usurped the sovereignty of the country. To 
embarrass Vikramaditya and prevent his descent on between 
Ivanchi, Rajiga incited his brother Somesvara II. to Rajiga and 
attack him from behind. Vikramaditya, however, 
marched on, and, by the time he came in sight of the j^mst 
r)ravi<Ja forces, Somesvara overtook him in his rear, aditya. 

He had a very large army, which was well equipped. 46 
Eilhana, who is, of course, anxious to show his patron 
to be guiltless in this fratricidal war, represents him 
to be deeply afflicted when he saw that his brother 
had made common cause with his enemy, and to have 
endeavoured to ‘dissuade him from the course on 
which he had embarked. Somesvara made a show of 
yielding to his brother’s expostulations, seeking how¬ 
ever in the meanwhile for a favourable opportunity 
to strike a decisive blow. 47 But Vikramaditya finally 
resolved to give a fight to the armies of both. Then 
a Moody battle ensued, Vikramaditya proved Battteof 
victorious, the new king of the Dravidas fled, and fiditya with 
Somesvara was taken prisoner. The Chfilukya 
Prince then returned to the Tungabhadra, and after Coronation 

„ , , . - , . of Vikram- 

* oine hesitation dethroned Somesvara and had liim- 

self crowned king. To his younger brother Jaya- 

riiliba he assigned the province of Banavasi. 48 These 

events took place in the cyclic year Nala, Saka qq8 , 

or a.d. io;6. 49 


4 6/b.. vi., 7-54. 

47 /b., VI., 56-61 
4 # 7 b., VI., yo-93, 98-99* 

49 jonr. R. A. S., Vol. JV., p. 4 i Tn( k Anr •* Vo1 ' vur .. 
P. 189. The current Saka year wns 999. Dr. Meet thinks 
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Vikramaditya II. then entered Kalyana and had 
a long and upon the whole a peaceful reign of fifty 
years. 50 He assumed the title of Tribhuvanatnalla, 
and is known by the names of Kalivikrama and 
Parmadiraya also. He abolished the Saka era and 
established his own ; but it fell into disuse not long 
after his death. Some time after his accession, he 
went to Karahataka or Karliad and married the 
daughter of the Silahara king who reigned at the 
place. Her [86J name was Chandralekha and she 
was a woman of rare beauty. Billiana represents 
her to have held a svayamvara where a. great many 
kings assembled, out of whom she chose the Chalukya 
prince and placed the nuptial wreath round his neck. 
Whether the svayamvara was real, or imagined by 
the poet to give himself an opportunity for the dis¬ 
play of his poetic and descriptive powers, it is not 
possible to decide. Chandralekha is spoken of in the 
inscriptions as Chandraladevi, and many other wives 
of Tribliuvanamalla are mentioned besides her. The 
revenues of certain villages were assigned to them 
for their private expenses. 51 



that the festival of his Patjabandha or coronation, grant? on 
account of which are recorded as made on the 5th day of the 
bright half of Ph&lguna in the Nala year, in an inscription 
at Vacjageri, was the annual festival. But this is a mere 

assumption. One would expect in such a case the word 

v&rshikotsava. The utsava or festival spoken of must be 
that which followed the ceremony. The date in this 
inscription refers to the grant, and docs not, in my opinion, 
?how at all the day on which the coronation ceremony took 
place. All we can gather from this inscription and that at 
AraleSvara is that the Nala Somvatsara was the first yi it 
of his reign. 

50 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 14. 

61 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 15, and Bilbao's Vikr. 

Ch., VIII.—XI. 
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Some 3'ears after, Vikraina’s brother Jayasimha, 
wlio had been appointed his viceroy at Banavasi, 
began to meditate treason against him. He extorted 
a great deal of money from his subjects, entered 
into an alliance with the Dravi^a king and other 
chiefs, and even endeavoured to foment sedition and 
treachery among Vikramaditya’s troops. When the 
king heard of this, he made several attempts to dis¬ 
suade his brother from his evil course, but they were 
no avail ; and in a short time Jayasimha came with 
his numerous allies and his large army and encamped 
°n the banks of the Krishna. He plundered and 
burned the surrounding villages and took many 
prisoners, and considered success so certain that he 
s cnt insulting messages to Vikrama. 52 The king 
then marched against him at the head of his forces. 
As be approached the river he was harassed by the 
enemy s skirmishers, but driving them away he 
encamped on the banks. 53 He surveyed his brother’s 
anny an d hnind it to be very large and strong. Then 
a battle ensued. At first the elephants of the enemy 
ad\ anced and spread confusion in the ranks of 
1 nuna. All his elephants, horses, and men turned 
ack wards ; but with remarkable bravery the king 
rushed forward on the back of his maddened elephant, 
Scaling heavy blows right and left. The elephants of 
tIl e enemy were driven back and the king killed a great 
hianv of his soldiers. The army was defeated and 
J iyasiriiha and his followers fled away* Vikrama did 
I10 t pursue the enemy, but took the elephants, horses, 
Wonic 'h, and baggage left on the battle-field, and 
burned to his capital. After a time Jayasimha was 
ea ught skulking in a forest and brought to Vikramfi- 


r,? Uilhana’s Vikr. Ch., XIV., 1-13, j8, 49-56. 
53 lb.. XIV., 5* 7 G, 71. 
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Section XII. ditya, who, however, is represented to have pardoned 
him. 54 . 


Invasion of 
Vikrama’s 
dominions 
by Vishnu- 
vardhana. 



In the latter part of Vikrama’s reign his domi¬ 
nions were invaded by a prince of the Hoysala branch 
of the Yadava family reigning at Dvarasamudra, the 
modern Ha]ebid in Maisur ; and with him were 
associated the kings of the Pandya country, Goa, and 
Konkan. This Hoysaja prince must have been 
Vishnuvardhana, the younger brother of Ballala and 
the grandson of Vinay&ditya, who first brought the 
dynasty into prominence. For in the inscription of 
Vira Ballaja, the grandson of Vishnuvardhana, at 
Gaddaka, Vishnuvardhana is represented to have 
overrun the whole country between his capital 
[ 87 ] and Belvo]a and washed his horses with the 
waters of the Krishna-Vena. It is also stated that 
“he was again and again reminded by his servants 
of the honour done to him by the king Paramardideva 
(Vikram&ditya), who said, ‘Know the Hoysala alone 
among all princes to be unconquerable/ ” 55 Vikra- 
raaditya despatched against these enemies a depen¬ 
dent chief of the name of Acha or Achngi whose 
territory lay to the south. Acha, who was “a very 
non i ■ war and shining like the hot-rayed sun, sound¬ 
ing his Vvqr-crv, pursued and prevailed against 
Poysa]a, took Gove, put to flight Lakshina in war, 
valorously followed after Pandya, dispersed at all 
times the Malagas, and seized upon the Konkan/' 56 
Acha must have fought several other battles for his 


M lb., XV., 23 f 41-42, 55-71, 85-87. 

65 Ind. Ant. Vol. II., 300. Dr. Fleet's translation of 
this verse incorrect. The words are to be thus collocated : 

—WS ’Vmwiasn wit 

q: gf: i 

66 Jour. U. B. R A. S. f Vol. XI., p. 244. Povsal . nd 
Hoysaja an* one and the name word. 
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Section XII. 


master ; for he is represented to have made “the 
kings of Kalihga, Vanga, Maru, Gurjara, Majava, 

Chera, and Cliola (subject) to his sovereign.’' 57 
Vikramaditya himself had to take the field against the 
Chola prince, who had grown insubordinate. He 
was defeated and fled, and the king returned to his 
capital. 58 Vikramaditya II. constructed a large 
temple of Vishnu and had a tank dug in front of it. 

In the vicinity he founded a town which was called 
Vikramapura. 59 He governed his subjects well and 
they were happy under his rule. The security they 
enjoyed was so great that, according to Bilhana, 

“they did not care to close the doors of their houses 
at night, and instead of thieves the rays of the moon 
entered through the window openings." He was very 
liberal and bountiful to the poor and “gave the six¬ 
teen great gifts at each holy conjuncture." 60 That aditya » s 

he was a patron of learning is shown by the fact of patronage 

, „ . . . _ _. « .. , of learning. 

a Kasmirian Pantfit like Bilhana, who travelled over 

the whole of India in quest of support, having been 
raised by him to the dignity of Vidyapati or chief 
Tnndit. Vijnanesvara, the author of the Mitaksharft, 
which is at present acknowledged over a large part 
of India, and especially in the Marafha country, as 
the chief authority on matters of civil and religious 
law, nourished in the reign of Vikramaditya and lived 
at Kalyaua. At the end of most manuscripts of that 
Work there occur three stanzas, which may be tran¬ 
slated as follows: 61 


Vikram- 


57 / 6 ., p. 269. 

Bilhat^a'e Vikr. Ch., XYIT., 13-68. 

59 lb., XVII., 15, 22, 29, and Jour R. A S , Vol. IV 
P- 15. 

50 Bilh090*8 Vikr. Ch., XVII., 6, 36-37 

51 Sn.- T)r. Biihler’s article on the 1 abject in four. 
13 . Ik R. A. S., Vol IX., p. 134 
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Section XII. “On the surface of the earth, there was not, 
there is not, and there w T ill be not, a town like 
Kalyana ; never was a monarch like the 
prosperous Vikramarka seen or heard of; and— 
what more?—Vijnanesvara, the Pandit, does not bear 
comparison with any other 62 [88] (person). May 
this triad which is like a celestial creeper 63 exist to 
the end of the Kalpa! 

4 'May the Lord of wisdom 64 live as long as the 


62 Dr. Bidder's reading of the last two lines is 

ft? fe? 

TO^ I The Doctor connects with 

and translates “nothing else that exists in this 
Kalpa bears comparison with the learned Vijudnesvara.” 
To mean “nothing else,” fitf ^TT*m must be ; and 

in this construction qfccit. the nominative, has no verb, 
’Sjiijfj being taken as the nominative to the verb *T 5 T?f. 
Again, it will not do to say “nothing that exists in this 
Kalpa bears comparison,” &c., for one-half of this Kalpa 
only has passed away; the other half still remains, and 
what it will produce but has not yet produced cannot be 
spoken of as or “existing in the Kalpa.” The 

only proper reading with a slight alteration is that of the 
Bombay lithographed edition, which he has given in a 
footnote and which is Instead of *T, 

there must be ^y here. And this is the reading of a 
manuscript of the Mitdksliara, dated Samvat 1535 and Saka 
1401, purchased by me about ten years ago for the Bombay 
Government. The reading is to be translated as in the text. 

63 Dike the celestial creeper, in so far as the trial 
satisfies all desires. 

64 Dr. Bidder n .ids TO fTOTTOTO and construes it. s a 
vocative. The vocative does not look natural Here. The 
Bombay lithographed edition and my manuscript have 
faVTTTOTEj; the nominative. Instead of TO the former has 
?fjr and the latter ?1 tcT. I have adopted this last. 1 lie 
author li*» here taken the name VijnAnesvara iu its 
etymological sense and given to fltTO or “knowledge” the 
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sun and moon endure,—he who produces words which Section 
distil honey and than which nothing is more wonder¬ 
ful to the learned, gives wealth exceeding their wishes 
to a multitude of supplicants, 65 contemplates the form 
of the subjugator of Mura, and has conquered the 
enemies that are born with the body. 

“May the lord Vikram&ditya protect this whole 
earth as long as the moon and the stars endure,—he 
whose feet are refulgent with the lustre of the crest 
jewels of prostrate kings from the bridge, which is 
the heap of the glory of the best scion of the Raghu 
race, to the lord of mountains, and from the Western 
Ocean, the waves 66 of which surge heavily with the 
nimble shoals of fishes, to the Eastern Ocean.” 

Though Sanskrit authors often indulge in hyper¬ 
bolic expressions without sufficient basis and as mere 
conventionalities, still the [ 89 ] language and 
manner of these stanzas do show a really enthu¬ 
siastic admiration in the mind of the writer for the 
ci *y, its ruler, and the great Painjit, who from the 
fact of the liberality attributed to him appears to 
have enjoyed the favour of the king and perhaps held 


°hject ^ or “iruth,” the whole meaning “the lord of the 
knowledge of truth.** 

65 Dr. Bui tier's reading here is 

Here cannot make any sense; it ou^lit 

to be which the lithographed edition and my 

Manuscript have. The latter reads the whole line thus 

There is another 31T 

afli*r this, which is redundant 

66 The reading of the epithet of the “Western Ocean 

Is corrupt in all the three. I would improve that of the 
liUir, graphed edition, which is ^ 

and of tnv manuscrii :l to 
The root be* is used in connection with waves (»cc 
& R.*s Lexicon sub vocc). 
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Section XII. a high office. From this and from the description 
given by Bilhana, as well as from Vikramaditya’s 
inscriptions, of which we have about two hundred, 
it appears to be an undoubted fact that he was the 
greatest prince of this later Chalukya dynasty, and 
that during his reign the country enjoyed happiness 
and prosperity. 

Some5- Vikramaditya II. was succeeded in Saka 1048 and 

o^Bhfdoka- * n the cyclic year Pardbhava (a.d. 1127) by his son 
malla. Somesvara III., who assumed the title of Bhftloka- 
malla. 67 He had a short reign of about n years. 
He is represented to have "placed his feet on the 
heads of the kings of Andhra, Dravija, Magadha, 
Nepfil.a ; and to have been landed by all learned 
men.” 68 This last praise does not seem to be 
undeserved ; for we have a work in Sanskrit written 
SomeSvara’s by Somesvara entitled Manasollftsa or Abhilashi- 
turtha" 1 tartha-Chintamani, in which a great deal of informa- 
Chintamaiji. ^j on 011 a variety of subjects is given. The book is 
divided into five parts. In the first are given the 
causes which lead to the acquisition of a kingdom ; 
in the second, those that enable one to retain it after 
. he has acquired it ; in the third, the kinds of enjoy* 
ment which are open to a king after he has rendered 
his power firm ; in the fourth, the modes of diversion 
which give mental pleasure ; and in the fifth, sports 
or amusements. Each of these consists of twenty 
kinds. I11 the first are included such virtues as 
shunning lies, refraining from injury to others, con¬ 
tinence, generosity, affability, faith in the gods, feed¬ 
ing and supporting the poor and helpless, friends and 
adherents, &c. Under the second head arc described 
what are called the seven an^as, i.c., the ideal king, 

67 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 15. Tlic current 6akn year 
corresponding to Pardbhava was 704^. 

68 Jour. B. B K. A. S., Vol. XI., p 268. 
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his ministers including the priest and the astrologer, 
the treasury and the way of replenishing it, the army, 
&c. The enjoyments are—a beautiful palace, bath¬ 
ing, anointing, rich clothing, ornaments, &c. The 
diversions are—military practice, horsemanship, 
training elephants, wrestling, cockfights, bringing up 
of dogs, poetry, music, dancing, and others. The 
last class comprises sports in gardens and fields, or 
on mountains and sandbanks, games, enjoyment of 
the company of women, &c. In connection with 
these subjects there are few branches of learning or 
art in Sanskrit the main principles of which are not 
stated. We have polity, astronomy, astrology, 
dialectics, rhetoric, poetry, music, painting, architec¬ 
ture, medicine, training of horses, elephants, and 
dogs, &c. The king does appear to have been a man 
of learning, and it was on that account that he 
received the title of Sarvajnabhupa, 69 or the “all¬ 
knowing king.” In the Manasollasa, in connection 
with the preparation of an almanac, the day used as 
an epoch from which to calculate the positions of 
certain heavenly bodies is stated as “Friday, the 
beginning of the month of Chaitra, [ 90 ] one thou¬ 
sand and fifty-one years of Saka having elapsed, the 
year of the cycle being Saumya, while the king Soma, 
the ornament of the Ch&lukya [race], who was the 
very sage Agastya to the ocean of the essences of all 
the S&stras, 70 and whose enemies were destroyed, was 
ruling over the ^ca-begirt earth. 71 This work, thcre- 


69 lb., pj>. 259 and 268. 

70 That is, he drank the essences of all the &lstras or 
sciences as the sage Agastya drank the whole ocean. 

71 u^t vn \ 
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Section XII. fore, was written in the fourth year after his acces¬ 
sion. 

Somesvara III. or Bhfilokamalla was succeeded 
in the cyclic year Kdlayukti , 72 Saka 1060 or a.d. 113S, 
by his son Jagadekamalla. Nothing particular is 
recorded of him. He reigned for 12 years and was 
succeeded by his brother Tailapa II., Nurmadi Taila 
or Trailokyamalla, in Saka 1072, Ptatfioda Saiiivat- 
sara. 7 * 5 During these two reigns the power of the 
Chan/iyas rapidly declined, and some of the feuda¬ 
tory chiefs became powerful and arrogant. The 
opportunity was seized by a dependent chief named 
Vijjala or Vijjana of the Kalachuri race, who held 
the office of Dandan&yaka or minister of war under 
Tailapa. He conceived the design of usurping the 
throne of his master, and endeavoured to secure tli£ 
sympathies and co-operation of some of the powerful 


Ambitious 
designs of 
Vijjala. 


iiTnfd 1 

ii 

tirswr \\ 

72 The Siddh&rthin Samvatsara is mentioned as the 
second of his reign, wherefore the preceding Kalayukti 
(Saka 1060) must have been the first. The current Saka 
year was 106*. Ind. Ant., Vol. VI., p. 141. There are 
several inscriptions in which the name of Jngadckuiimllu 
occurs, hut it is difficult to make out whether they belong 
to the reign of this king or Jayasiniha-Jagadckamalla, since 
the cyclic year onl5 r is given in them. Sometimes the year 
of the king's reign is also given, but that even does not 
help in settling the point. For Jayasiiiiha began to reign in 
Saka 940, just 120 years or two complete cycles of 60 years 
each before Jagadekamalla II., and consequently the cyclic 
yours and the years of their reigns are the same. 

73 For the Yuva Samvatsara was the sixth of his reign 
and it fell next after Saka 1077. In i'ramoda, 1073 was the 
current Saku year and 1072 years had expired; I > ail, Sans, 
and old Can. Ins. No. i°m. 
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and semi-independent chiefs. Vijay^rka, the Mah&- Section XII. 
mandalesvara of Kolhapur, was one of those who 
assisted him, 74 and Prolaraja of the Kakateya dynasty 
of Tailangana, who is represented to have fought 
with failapa, did so probably to advance the same 
cause. ,J He kept his master Tailapa under complete 
subjection till Saka 1079 or a.d. 1157, when Tailapa 
left Kalyana and fled to Annigeri in the Dharvad dis¬ 
trict, which now became the capital of his kingdom 
greatly reduced in extent. There is an inscription 
dated Saka 1079, fa Vijjana’s name, the cyclic 
[ 91 ] year being Isvara ; and the next Samvatsara, 
Bahudhdnya, is spoken of as the second year 01 his 
reign. 76 He does not however seem to have assumed 
the titles of supreme sovereignty till Saka 10S4, when 
he marched against Tailapa II., who was at Annigen, 
and proclaimed himself an independent monarch. 

Tailapa seems then to have gone further south and 
established himself at Banav&si. 77 The latest year Assumption 
of his reign mentioned in the inscriptions is the of su l J, .' er ^ 
nrteenth, the Saiiivatsara or cyclic year being by Vijjala. 
Pdrthiva, which was current next after Saka 1087. 77 

For some time there was an interruption in the 
Chalukya power, and the Kalachuris seem to have 
held possession of the whole territory of that dynasty. 

But internal dissensions consequent on the rise of the 
Eiugftyata creed and the assassination of Vijjana consi¬ 
derably weakned the power of the Kalachuris, and 

74 Grant of Btaoja II. of Kolhapur, Trans. Bomb. Lit. 

Soc., Vol. III. See Section XVI. 

75 He is said to have captured Tailapa and let him off 
through his devotion for him. He probably owed some 
allegiance to the Ch.Utikya sovereign. Ins. of Rudrndeva, 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XI., pp. 12-13, lines 27-30. 

ll V. S. & o. C. Ins. Xos. 219 and 182. 

77 Jour. R. A. S.. Vol. TV., p. 16. 

78 P- S. & O. C Ins. No. r 4 o. 
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Some 5 - 
vara IV. 


Extinction 
of tlie 
Chdlukya 
power. 

A branch 
of the 
Clialukya 
family in 
Southern 
Konkan. 


about the Saka year 1104 Somesvara, the son of 
Nurraadi Taila, succeeded in wresting a considerable 
portion of the hereditary dominions of his family, 
and established himself at Annigeri. He owed his 
restoration to power to the valour and devoted attach¬ 
ment of a feudatory of his family named Brahma or 
Bomma, who fought several battles with the enemies 
of his master and is said to have conquered sixty 
elephants by means of a single one. 79 Bomma is 
represented in an inscription at Annigeri dated Saka 
1106 to have destroyed the Kalachuris and restored 
the Chalukyas to the throne. 80 But a short time 
after, the Yadavas of the south rose under Vira 
Ballaja and of the north under Bhillama. They both 
fought with Bomma ; but success at first attended 
the arms of Vira Ballala, who subdued the Chfdukya 
general and put an end to the power of the dynasty . 81 
We lose trace of Vira Soma or Somesvara IV. after 
Saka 1111. 

The Chalukya family must have thrown out 
several branches of petty chiefs. One such has been 
brought to light by a copper-plate grant dated Saka 
11S2, Raudra Samvatsara, which was in the possession 
of the Kliot of Teravan, a village in the Rajapur 
taluka of the Ratnagiri district. 82 The donor Kesava 
Mabajani was the minister of a Mahamantjalesvara or 
chief of the name of Kaiiivadeva, one of whose titles 
was “the sun that blows open the lotus bud in the 
shape of the ChQlukya race.” He is also called 
KaJydnapiiravcurddhtivara or “lord of Kalyafla the 

79 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 16, lnd. Aut., Vol. II., 
p. 300, 1. 29. 

80 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 16, 

81 Iud. Ant., Vol. II., p. 300, 11 . 29-30, 

82 Published in Jour. R. A. S., Vol. V., in Jour. B. B. 
R. A S., Vol. IV., p. 10,5, and Memoir, S&vantv&<Ji State, 
Govt. Rec. No. X. 
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best of cities,’’ which like several such titles of other Section XII. 
chiefs 83 simply shows that he belonged to the family 
that once reigned with glory at Kalyana. The village 
conveyed by the grant was Teravataka, identified 
with Teravan itself, from which it would appear that 
Kaiiivadeva was chief of that part of Konkan. There 
is an inscription in the temple of Ambabai at 
Kolhapur in which is recorded the grant of a village 
by Somadeva who belonged to the Chalukya family 
and reigned at Samgamesvara, which is twelve kos 
to the north-east of Ratnagiri. Somadeva was the 
son of Vetugideva and the father of the last was 
Kamadeva. 84 Probably the Kaiiivadeva of the 
Teravan grant belonged to this branch of the family. 

There are still Martha families of the name of Chalke 
reduced to poverty in the Samgamesvara Taluka or 
in the vicinity. 


83 Sec infra „ Section XVI. 

84 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. II., p. 263. 
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[ 93 J SECTION XIII. 

The Kaeachuris. 

Section XIII. The earliest mention of a family of this name 
. 7 ~ that, we have is in connection with Mangalisa of the 
seafoTthe earl y Chalukya dynasty. Vinayaditya is represented 

Haihaya ri ° f 0ne of his inscri P tlons to have subdued the 
family. Haihayas and Vikrainaditya II. married, as w r e have 
seen, two girls who were sisters belonging to the 
family. 1 The later Rashtrakuta princes were also 
connected by marriage with the Haihayas.- This 
family known also by the name of Kalachuri or 
Kulachuri 2 ruled over Chedi or the country about 
Jabalpur. The Kalachuris of Kalyana must have 
been an offshoot of this family. One of the titles 
used by Vijjana was KAlnjarapuravarddhisvara “or 
Lord of the best city of Kalanjara.” 3 K&lanjara was 
a stronghold belonging to the rulers of Chedi 4 and was 
probably their capital, though Tripura, the modern 
Tevur, is also known to have been the principal seat 
of the family. The title, therefore, connects the 
Kaly&na branch of the Kalachuris with the Chedi 
family. This branch was founded by Krishna, who 
in the Belgaum grant 5 is spoken of as “another 
Krishna/' the incarnation of Vishnu, and as “having 
done wonderful deeds even during his boyhood.” 
He was succeeded by his son Jogama, and Jogaina 
by his son Paramardin. Paramardin was the father 
of Vijjana. Vijjana before his usurpation called 


1 Supra, Section X. 

2 See grant published in Arch. Surv. West. Ind., No. 10. 

3 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IX., p. 330, No. 50. 

4 Bilhatia’s Yikr. Ch., XVIII., p. 93. Karna seems to 
be represented here to have conquered Kiilanjara. 

5 Jour B. B. R. A S., Vol. XVIII., p. 270. 
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himself only a Mahamandalesvara or minor chief, and Sect ion X III, 

is first mentioned as a feudatory of Jagadekamalla, 

the successor of Somesvara III. 6 The manner in 

which he drove away Taila III. from Kalyana, and 

having raised himself to the supreme power in the 

state gradually assumed the titles of a paramount 

sovereign, has already been described. But soon 

after, a religious revolution took place at Kaly&na, A religions 
„ , r ... t , . revolution 

and Vijjapa and his family succumbed to it. at Kaly&ria. 

The principal leader of that revolution was a Its leader, 
person of the name of Basava. A work in Kanarese 
entitled Basava Purana gives an account of Basava ; 
but it is full of marvellous stories and relates the 
wonderful miracles wrought by him. 'The principal 
incidents, however, may be relied on as historical. 

On the other hand there is another work entitled 
Vijjalar&yacharita, written by a Jaina, which gives 
an account of the events from the opposite side, since 
the attacks of the Ling^yatas were chiefly directed 
against the Jainas, and these were their enemies. 


Basava was the son of a Brahman named M&<Ji- Basava. 
rdja, who lived at Bagevd<Ji in the Kal&dgi district. 
Baladeva, the prime minister of Vijjana, was his 
maternal uncle and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. 7 After Bajadeva’s death the king appointed 
Basava his [ 94 ] prime minister as being closely 
related to Ba}adeva. 8 The Jainas, however, state 
that Basava had a beautiful sister named Padmavatl, 
of whom the king became enamoured and whom he 
either married or made his mistress 9 ; and it was on 
that account that he was raised to that office and 


6 I\ S. & O. C. Ins. No. 119. 

7 Basava Purftfya, Jour. B B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII., p. 67. 

8Jonr. B. B. R. A. S., Vol VIII., p. 69. 

9 lb., p. 97. Sir W, Elliot’s paper, Jour. B. A. S., Vol. 
IV., p. 20. 
r x 
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Section XIII. became a man of influence. There must be some 


truth in this story ; for the Basava Purana narrates 
that the king gave his younger sister Nilalochana in 
marriage to Basava, which looks as if it were a 
counter-story devised to throw discredit on the other 
which was so derogatory to Basava. 10 Basava had 
another sister named Nagalambika, who had a son 
named Chenna-Basava or Basava the younger. In 
concert with him Basava began to propound a new 
doctrine and a new mode of worshipping Siva, in 
■which the Linga and the Nandin or bull w 7 ere promi¬ 
nent. lie speedily got a large number of followers, 
and ordained a great many priests, who were called 
Jangamas. Basava had charge of the king’s treasury, 
and out of it he spent large amounts in supporting 
and entertaining these Jangamas, who led a profligate 
life. Vijjana had another minister named Man- 
channa, who was the enemy of Basava, and informed 
the king of his rivaPs embezzlements. 11 In the 
course of time Vijjana was completely alienated from 
Vasava and endeavoured to apprehend him. But he 
made his escape with a number of followers, where¬ 
upon the king sent some men in pursuit. These were 
Basaya's easily dispersed by Basava, and then Vijjapa 

rebellion. advanced in person. But a large number of followers 

now joined Basava, and the king was defeated and 
had to submit to his minister. Basava was allowed 
to return to Ivalyana and reinstated in his ofhce. 12 
There was, however, no possibility of a complete 
reconciliation, and after some time the leader of the 
new sect conceived the design of putting the king to 
death. The circumstances that immediately led to 

10 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII., p. 70. 

11 Ib. p pp. 78 & 89. 

12 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 21; Jour. B. B. R. A. S<, 
Vo). VIII., p. 89. 
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the deed and the manner in which it was perpetrated 
are thus stated in the Basava Purana. 


At Kalyana there were two pious Lingavatas 
named Halleyaga and Madhuveyya, who were the 
devout adherents of their master Basava. Vijjana, 
listening to the calumnious accusations of their 
enemies, caused their eyes to be put out. All the 
disciples of Basava were highly indignant at this cruel 
treatment of these holy men, and assembled in their 
master’s house. Basava ordered Jagaddeva to murder 
the king, pronounced a curse on Kalyana, and left 
the town. Jagaddeva hesitated for a moment, but 
his mother spurred him on, and with two com¬ 
panions, Mallaya and Bommaya, went straight to 
the palace of the king ; and rushing through the 
throng of courtiers, counsellors, and princes, they 
drew their poignards and stabbed Vijjapa. Thence 
they went into the streets, and brandishing their 
weapons proclaimed the reason of their perpetrating 
the deed. Then arose dissensions in the city, men 
fought with men, horses with horses, and elephants 
with elephants ; the race of Vijjana was extinct, 
Katana was a heap of ruins, and the curse pro¬ 
nounced [95] by Basava was verified. Basava went 
in haste to his favourite shrine of Sangamesvara, 
situated on the confluence of the Malaprabha with 
the Krishpa, and there in compliance with his 
prayers the god absorbed him in his body. 13 

The account given by the Jainas is different. 
Vijjana had gone on an expedition to Kolhapur to 
reduce the Silahara chief Bhoja II. to subjection. 
In the course of his march back to the capital he 
encamped at a certain place on the banks of the 
Bhtma, and, while reposing in his tent, Basava sent 

i 3 Jonr. B. U. R A 8., Vol. VIII., p. 96; Wilson's 
Mackenzie MSS., pp. .'. 9-310. 
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Section XIII. to him a Jahgama disguised as a Jama with a poisoned 


fruit. Vijjana, who is said to have been a Jaina 
himself, unsuspectingly took the fruit from the hands 
of the seeming Jaina priest ; and as soon as he 
smelled it, he became senseless. His son Immadi 
Vijjana and others hastened to the spot, but to no 
purpose. Vijjana, however, somew T hat recovered his 
senses for a short while ; and knowing who it was 
that had sent the poisoned fruit, enjoined his son to 
put Basava to death. Immadi Vijjana gave orders 
that Basava should be arrested and all Jangamas, 
wherever found, executed. 14 On hearing of this, 
Basava fled ; and being pursued went to the Malabar 
coast and took refuge at a place called Ulavi. 15 The 
town was closely invested and Basava in despair 
threw himself into a well and died, while his wife 
NlkimbtL put an end to her existence by drinking 
poison. When Vijjana’s son was pacified, Chenna- 
Basava surrendered all his uncle’s property to him 
and was admitted into favour. 16 He now became the 
sole leader of the Lingayatas ; but, even before, his 
position was in some respects superior to that of 


leadership. Basava. The religions portion of the movement was 


under his sole direction, and it was he who shaped 
the creed of the sect. In him the Pranava or sacred 
syllable Om is said to have become incarnate to teach 
the doctrines of the Vira Saiva faith to Basava, 17 
and, according to the Chenna-Basava Pui ana, 
“Chenna-Basava was Siva ; Basava, Vpishabha (or 
Siva’s bull, the Nandin) ; Bijjala, the door-keeper ; 
Kalyapa, Kail&sa ; (and) Siva worshippers (or 


14 Wilson's Mackenzie MSS., p. 320 . 

15 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 22 . 

15 Wilson'S Mackenzie MSS., p. 320 . 
17 lb., p. 3a. 
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Lingdyatas), the Siva host (or the troops of Siva’s Section MU. 
attendants.) 018 

Vijjana’s death took place in Saka 10S9 (1090 

current), or a.d. 1167. He was succeeded by his son 

Soma, who is also called Sovideva or Somesvara. So\ftieva. 

The Belgaum copper-plate charter was issued by him 

on the twelfth of the bright half of Karttika in Saka 

1096, the cyclic year being Jay a, to confirm the grant 

of land to fourteen Brahmans and the god Somesvara 

made by one of his queens named Bavaladevi. The 

king had given her his consent to make the grant as 

a reward for a beautiful song that she sang on an 

occasion when the most influential persons belonging 

to his own and other kingdoms had gathered together 

in his audience-hall. Soma reigned till Saka 1100 

and was followed by his brother Sanikama, whose Samkaraa. 

inscriptions come down to the cyclic year Subhakjit. 

In an [ 96 ] inscription at Ba]agamve the cyclic year 

Vik&rin (S. 1101) is called the third of his reign, 19 

while in another at the same place the same year is 

spoken of as the fifth. 20 In other inscriptions we 

have two names Sanikama and Ahavamalla and the 

cyclic years S&rvarin (S. 1102) and Plava ( 5 . 1103) 

are represented as the third year of his or their reign, 

which is possible, and Sub ha krit ($. 1104) as the 

eighth. 21 About Saka 1104 the Ctalukya prince 

Somesvara IV. wrested some of the provinces of his 

ancestral dominions from the Kalachuris, and the rest 1 extinction 

01 trie 

must have been conquered by the Northern \adavas ; Kalachuri 
so that about this time the Kalachuri dynasty became d>' n ^t>\ 
extinct. 


18 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VJtll., p. 127* 

19 p. S. & O. C. Ins. No. 183. 

20 11. No. 189. 

21 !b. Nos. 190, i )2 and 193. 
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Section XIII. 

Religious 
and social 
condition of 
the people 
during the 
later 

Chalukya 

period. 


Buddhism. 


Jainism. 


During- the period occupied by the later Chalukya 
dynasty and the Kawhuris (Saka 895-1110 or 
A * D * 973 -ii 88), the old state of things as regards the 
religious and social condition of the country may be 
said to have finally disappeared and the new ushered 
in. First, we have in this period what might be 
considered the last traces of Buddhism. In the reign 
of Tribhuvanamalla or Vikramaditya II., in the 
cyclic year Yuvan, and the nineteenth of his era 
(Saka 1017), sixteen merchants of the Vaisya caste 
constructed a Buddhistic vihara or monastery and 
temple at Dharmavolal, the modem Dambal in the 
DLdrvSd district and assigned for its support and for 
the maintenance of another vihdra at Lokkigundi, 
the modem Lakkundi, a field and a certain amount, 
of money to be raised by voluntary taxation. 22 In 
Saka 1032 the Sil&hara chief of Kolhfipur constructed 
a large tank and placed on its margin an idol of 
Buddha along with those of Siva and Arhat, and 
assigned lands for their support. 23 Jainism ceased in 
this period to be the conquering religion that it was, 
and about the end received an effectual check by 
the rise of the Ling&yata sect. This new creed 
spread widely among the trading classes, which 
before were the chief supporters of Jainism. There 
is a tradition in some parts of the country that some 
of the existing temples contained Jaina idols at one 
time and that afterwards they were thrown out and 
Brahmanic ones placed instead. This points to a 
change of feeling with reference to Jainism, the origin 
of which must be referred to this period. 


22 1 nd. Ant., Vol. X., p. 185. 

23 Jour. B. B. R A. S., Vol. XIII., p. , and infra, Sec¬ 
tion XVI. 
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The worship of the Puranic gods flourished ; and Sect ion X III 

as in the times of the early Clialukyas the old sacri- 

ficial rites were reduced to a system, so during this religion. 

period the endeavours of the Brahmans and their 0 f\i le ca lon 

adherents were for the first time directed towards ciyjl . an d 

religions 

reducing the civil and the ordinary religious law to law. 
a system, or towards its codification, as it might be 
called. The texts or precepts on the subject were 
{Scattered in a great many Smritis and Puranas ; and 
often there were apparent inconsistencies and the law 
was doubtful. Nibandhas or digests, of which we 
have now so many, began to be written in this period, 
but the form which they first took, and which even 
now is one of the recognized forms, was that of com¬ 
mentaries on Smritis. Blioja of Dhara, who belongs 
to the first part of this [ 97 ] period, must have 
written a treatise on the subject, since under the 
name of Dharesvara he is referred to by Vijnanesvara 
in his work. He was followed by Vijnanesvara, 
who, as we have seen, lived at Kalyana in the reign 
of VikramMitya II. Apararka, another commentator 
on Yajnavalkya, who calls his work a nibandha on 
the Dharmasdstra or institutes of Yajnavalkya, was 
a prince of the Silahara family of northern Konkan 
and was on the throne in Saka 1109 (a.d. 1187) and 
in the cyclic year Pardbhava. 2 * Or, if he was the 
earlier prince of that name, he must have flourished 
about fifty* years before. This movement was con¬ 
tinued in the next or thirteenth century by Hemddri, 
and by Sayapa in the fourteenth. 


24 Jour. B. B. R A. S , Vol. XII., pp. 334*335 
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Section XIII. Genealogy of the Cti&lukya family between Vijaydditya and 

- Tailapa as given hi the Miraj grant of Jayasimha 

dated Saka 946* 


Vijayaditya. 


Vikramaditya II. 

| 

Another son. 

1 

1 

Kirtivarman II. 

( 

Kirtivarman. 

1 


1 

Tailapa. 

1 


1 

Vikram&ditya. 

1 


Ayyana, married • 
the daughter 
of Krishna. 

1 


l 

Vikram&ditya, 
married Boihth&devi, 
the daughter of 
Lakshniana, 
king of Chedi. 


| 

Tailapa. 
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Genealogy of the later Chdluhyas. 
Taii^pa I. ( Saka 895-919. a.d. 973-997. ) 



2. SatyaIraya, Irivibhnjanga. DaiSavannati. 

( 6aka 919-930. a d. 997-1008.) 


3. Vikramaditya I. 4- Jayasimha, jagadekamalla I. 

(6aka 930-940. a.d. 1008-101S.) (6aka 940-962. a.d. 1018-1040.) 

5. Some£vara I., Ahavamalla,Trailokyairialla I. 
( 6aka 962-991. a.d. 1040-1069. ) 


6. SoveSvara n., Bkuvanaikamalla. 7. Vjkramadiiya II., Tribkuvanarnalla. Jayasiriiha. 

(6aka 991-998. a.d. 1069-1076.) (6aka 998-1048. a.d. 1076-1126.) 

8. Some^vara III., Bhfllokamalla. (Saka 1048-1060. a.d. 1126-1138.) 


9 Jagadkkamaixa II. (6aka 1060-1072. A.D. 1138-1150.) 10. Taiupa II., Nurtnadi Taila, Trailokyamalla II. 

(Saka 1074-1087 ? a.d. 1150-1165.) 

11. SomeSvara IV. (6aka 1104-1111 ? 

% A.D. H82-I189.) 
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[ 98 ] SECTION XIV. 

The Yadavas of Devagiri. 

Early History of the Family. 

The genealogy of the Yadavas is given in the 
introduction to the Vratakhanda attributed to or com¬ 
posed by Hemadri who was a minister of Mahadeva, 
one of the later princes of the dynasty. Some of the 
manuscripts of the work, however, do not contain it, 
and in others it begins with Bhillama, as it was he 
who acquired supreme power and raised the dj^nasty 
to importance. Others again contain an account of 
the family from the very beginning, the first person 
mentioned being the Moon who was churned out of 
the milky ocean. From the Moon the genealogy is 
carried down through all the Pur^ic or legendary 
ancestors to Mah&deva. But it is not difficult from 
the account itself to determine where the legend ends 
and history begins. Besides, the names of most of 
the historical predecessors of Bhillama agree with 
those occurring in the copper-plate grant translated 
by Pancjit Bhagvanlal Indraji. 1 He considered the 
Yadava dynasty mentioned in his grant to be different 
from that of Devagiri and called it “A New Yadava 
Dynasty,” as, of course, in the absence of the in¬ 
formation I now publish, he was justified in doing. 
But it is now perfectly clear that the princes 
mentioned in the grant were the ancestors of the 
Devagiri Yadavas. The following early history of 
the family is based on the account given in the Vrata¬ 
khanda 2 and on the grant published by the I ainjit. 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 119 cl $cq. 

2 The edition of the Vratakhanda in the nihl<. there 
Indica contains neither of these two very valuable and iiu- 
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The latter, however, brings down the genealogy only Section XIV. 


to [ 99 ] Seunachandra II. who was on the throne in 
991 Saka or 1069 A.D., and omits the names of some 
of the intermediate princes. Two other grants by 
princes of this dynasty found at Samgamner and 


portant* Praiastis. I have therefore had recourse to manus¬ 
cripts. There is one manuscript only in the Government 
collections deposited in the Library' of the Dekkan College 
and that is No. 234 of Collection A of 18S1-82 which was 
made by me. It contains the shorter Pra£asti beginning 
with the reign of Bhillama. There is another copy in the 
collection belonging to the old Sanskrit College of Poona, 
which contains the longer Pra£asti. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the third and fourth leaves of the manuscript are mis¬ 
sing; and the second ends with Parammadeva the successor 
of Seunachandra II., while the fifth begins with some of the 
last stanzas of the introduction referring to Hemadri and 
his works. The valuable portion therefore was in leaves 
3 and 4; but that is irretrievably lost. I therefore endeavoured 
to procure copies from the private collections in the city 
of Poona and obtained one from Kh&sgivMc’s library'. It 
contains the shorter PraSasti only. My learned friend 
GaiigAdhar S&stri Datar procured another, in it the two, 
the shorter one and the longer, are jumbled together. There 
are in the commencement the first seventeen stanzas of the 
shorter, and then the longer one begins; and after that is 
over, we have the remaining stanzas of the shorter. This 
is the only manuscript of the four now before me which 
contains the whole of the longer FraSasti, and the informa¬ 
tion it gives about the later princes of the dynasty known 
to us from the inscriptions is also valuable and new, but 
the manuscript is extremely incorrect. I therefore caused 
a search for other copies to be made at N&sik, Kolhdpur, 
and Ahmedabad; but none was available at those places. 
I give the two PraSastis in Appendix C. [Since the first 
edition was published 1 have obtained and purchased another 
copy of the Vartakhapcja for the Government collections. 
The introductory portion here is more correctly written, and 
I have nsed it in revising this section and the Pra'ast' in 
Appendix C.] 
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Section XIV. Kalas-Budruk of earlier dates 3 have been recently 
published, and these also have been compared. 

prah^r ” tl Sub&hti who belonged to the Yadava race was a 

founder*of universal sovereign. He had four sons among whom 

the family. divided the whole earth ruled over by him. The 

second son Drhjhaprahara 4 became king in the south 

or Dekkan. The Yddavas, it is stated, were at first 

lords of Mathura ; then from the time of Krishna 

they became sovereigns of Dvaravati or Dv&rakfi ; 

and came to be rulers of the south from the time of 

the son of Subahu, viz., Dri<Jhaprahara. His capital 

was Srinagara according to the Vratakhainja, while 

from the grant it appears to have been a town of 

the name of Chandradityapura, which may have been 

the modern Chamdor in the Nasik district. He had 

Seui?a- a son 0 f the name of Seunachandra who succeeded 
chandra I. 

Seuvadega. to the throne. The country over which he ruled was 
called Seunade^a 5 after him, and he appears to have 
founded a towm also of the name of Seunapura. 
Seu^iadesa was the name of the region extending 
from N&sik to Devagiri, the modern Daulatdb&d, 
since later on we are told that Devagiri was situated 
in Seupadesa and that this latter was situated ou the 
confines of Damjak&ranya . 6 This name seems to be 
preserved in the modem Khfinde4. In a foot-note, on 


3 Mr. Cousen’s impression of the first of these grants 
was been by me before it was published by Prof. Kielhorn 
in lipigraphia Indica, Vol. II., p. 212 ct seq., and its con¬ 
tents emljodied in the copy of this work revised for this 
second edition. I have, however, since availed myself of 
one or two points made out by Prof. Kielhorn and not 
noticed b> me. The second grant is published in Jnd. Ant., 
Vol. XVII., p. 120, ct S$q. 

4 He is called DfidhaprakAri (nom. sing.) in the MSS.; 

stanza 20, Appendix C. I. 

& Stanza 22, Appendix C. I 

6 Stanza 19, Appendix C. II. 
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the opening page of the Khanties Volume, the Editor 
of the “Bombay Gazetteer** observes that the name 
of the country was older than Musalmau times, and 
it was afterwards changed by them to suit the title 
of Khan given to the Faruki kings by Ahmed I. of 
Gujarat. Seunadesa, therefore, was very likely the 
original name and it was changed to Khandes, which 
name soon came into general use on account of its 
close resemblance in sound to Seunadesa. The 
country however extended farther southwards than 
the present district of Khandes, since it included 
Devagiri or Daulat&bad, and probably it did not 
include the portion north of the Tapi. 

Seunachandra’s son Dha<Jiyappa 7 became king 
after him and he was succeeded by his son Bhillaina. 
After Bhillaina, his son Sriraja according to the 
grants, or Rajugi according to the other authority, 
came to the throne, and he was succeeded 8 by his 
son Vaddiga or Vadugi. Vaddiga is in the Saiii- 
gamner grant represented as a follower of Kpshpa- 
raja who was probably Krishna III. of the Rash^ra- 
kfita dynasty, and to have married Voddiyavva, 


7 Called Dh&Jiyasa in the MSS.; Appendix C. I., 
stanza 23, 

U Ibid. Pandit Uhagv&nhU translates the words arvAU 
lo.sya (see note 10 below) occurring in the Yftdava grant as 
“bef )re him,*’ nnd placing Vaddiga before SnrAja, conjec¬ 
tures that he was Bhillama’s son and that SHnlju his uncle 
deposed him and usurped the throne; (Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., 
pp. 125a and 128b). But arv&k tasya can never mean “be¬ 
fore him,” and must mean “after him,” and hence the 
conjivltm,* ttic groundless. I have never ween u preceding 
prince mentioned in the grants after his successor, with 
such all introductory expression as “before him so and so 
became king.” By the occurrence of the word 
in stanza 23, line 2, Appendix C. I., it appears R&jagi was 
the son of Bhillama t. 


Section XIV. 


Seutia- 

chandra’s 

successors. 
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Section XIV. daughter of a [100 j prince of the name of Dhorappa. 


Then came Dhadiyasa, 9 who was the son of Vadugi 
according to the Vratakhanda. Two of the grants 
omit his name, probably because he was only a colla¬ 
teral and not an ancestor of the grantor in the direct 
line, and the third has a line or two missing here. 
Dhadiyasa was succeeded by Bhillama, who was the 
son of Vaddiga or Vadugi and consequently his 
Bhillama II, brother. 10 Bhillama married according to the grants 


9 Appendix C. I. stanza 24. If he had been mentioned 
in the grant, he would probably have been ' called 
Dliadiyappa. 

10 Ibid. Pan<Jit Bhagvanlal omits this prince though he 
is mentioned in his grant. The last two lines of the fourth 
stanza in this are : — 

The Pandit translates this :—“Before him was the illustrious 
king Vaddiga, a Iiari on earth; and therefore he was exactly 
like the illustrious good Bhillama in his actions.” I have 
already remarked that instead of “before him,” we should 
have “after him” here. The wordcTSHT^is translated by 
“therefore.” “Wherefore?” X would ask. No reason ii 
given in the first of these lines for his being exactly like 
Bhillama; and therefore, it wiU not do to translate 
by “therefore.” Again, the Pandit’s interpretation of 
as “exactly like in actions” is farfetched and 
unnatural. The thing is, the genitive or ablative 
cannot be connected with any word in the line, and is there¬ 
fore one of the. innumerable mistakes which we have in 
this grant and most of which have been pointed out by the 
Pa$(}it himself. What 1*9 wanted here is the nominative 
for and then the whole is appropriate, 

and will have its proper sense of “after him,” or 

“from him.” The correct translation then is “After him 
was a king of the name of Vaddiga the prosperous, who was 
a Uari on earth, and after iiltn or of him (i.e . Vaddiga) 
came the prosperous, great Bhillama in whom Virtue became 
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Lakshmi or Lackchiyavva, * 11 the daughter of Jhaiijka, 
who was probably the Silahara prince of Tkana of 
that name. Lachchiyavvd sprang on her mother’s 
side from the Rask{rakfita family, and through he r 
son became “the upholder of the race of Yadu ;” 12 


incarnate.” In this way we have here another king 
Bhillama, as mentioned in the Pra£asti in the Vratakhanda 
in the passage cited above. 

11 This lady, according to my translation, becomes the 
wife of Bhillama, who is the king mentioned immediately 
before, and not of his father Vaddiga as the Pa^ujit makes 
out. 


12 Here there is another difficulty arising from a mistake 
in the grant which Pa^ujit BhagvAnlal has in tny opinion 
not succeeded in solving; and he bases upon that mistake 
conjectures which are rather too far-reaching (p. 125a, Ind. 
Ant., Vol. XII.). The stanza is :— 

*TT 3TTOT 

i u 


The Panda’s translation is :—“Whose wife was the daughter 
of king Jhafijha hasthiyavvu by name, possessed of the 
(three) good qualities of virtue, liberality, and hospitality, 
who was of the RdshpakOta race, as being adopted {by 
them) at the time of the rule of the young prince (during 
his minority) and who therefore by reason of bearing the 
burden of the kingdoms, with its seven ahgas, was an 
object of reverence to the three kingdom9.” 

I agree with the Pa^ujlit in reading before KTYlfOTTOT 
and taking as and, generally, in his transla¬ 

tion of the first two and the fourth lines. But the transla¬ 
tion of the third line, that is, the portion italicised in the 
above, is very objectionable. The Pandit reads from ?n 
and avs that the q in ought to he 1 < ng tor die 

metre, but would make no sense. Now, in seeking the true 
solution of the difficult» here, we must bear in mind that 
in the fourth line die lad) is spoken of as “an object of 
reverence to the three kingdoms.” Which ore tin three 


Section XIV 
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Section XIV. <* *> that she was connected with three ruling dynasties 
and flourishing kingdoms. The Sarfigamner grant 

appears to have been issued by this Bhillama in the 

Saka year 922, i.e. 1000 a.d., and the prince men¬ 
tioned in [ 101 ] the grant as having struck a blow 
against the power of Munja and rendered the 
sovereign authority of Ranarangabhima firm seems 
also to be he himself. Ranarangabhima was probably 


kingdoms? First evidently, that of Jhanjha, her father, 
who is spoken of in the first line; and secondly, that of the 
R&shtrakfipis from whose race she is spoken of as having 
sprung in the second line. Now, we must expect some 
aUusion to the third kingdom in the third line. The third 
kingdom was clearly that of the Y 4 davas into whose family 
she had been married. I, therefore, read if^iqifTo for 
and thus the difficulty about the metre is removed, 
the if becoming prosodially long in consequence of the 
following ^. In the same manner I think Is a 

mistake for The word «TT^f the writer must have 

taken from his vernacular and considered it a Sanskrit word; 
or probably not knowing Sanskrit well, he must have formed 
it from the root 3^ on the analogy of from »U3 
from if?, from &c. Or sH^ifTST may be considered 
as a mistake for the sense being the same, viz. 

“birth of a child.** The compound ^ to bo 

dissolved as W I being lljnde 

the second member according to Pctnini IT. 2, 37. Or, the 
line may be rend a IfT if!ITT 

the dot over cfT being omitted by mistake, and ifTTfTwritten ar> 
in consequence of the usual confusion between if and 

*5?. The translation of the line, therefore, is “who became 
the upholder of the race of Yadu on the occasion of the 

birth of a new child,” i.e. through her child she became the 
upholder of the YAdnva race. In this manner tbr supposi¬ 
tion of her being adopted by the RAshtraktiptr, during flu- 
young prim e'p minority becomes groundless. She mu. I: 
have belonged to the R&shtraktita race cn her mother's 
side. 
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Tailapa, and thus it follows that the Yadava prince Section XIV. 
Bhillama IT. assisted Tailapa in his war with Munja 
which we have already noticed. Vaddiga was a 
follower of Krishna Ill. of the Rashtrakftta family, 
whose latest known date is 881 Saka, and Bhillama II. 
of Tailapa. The date 922 &ika of Bhillama’s grant 
is consistent with these facts. The Yadavas appear 
thus to have transferred their allegiance from the old 
to the new d5 r nasty of paramount sovereigns as soon 
as it rose to power. The next king was Vesugi 13 
called in Pandit BhagvanlfiPs grant Tesuka, which is 
a mistake or misreading for Vesuka or Vesuga. He 
married Nayaladevi, the daughter of Gogi, who is 
styled a feudatory of the Chalukya family, 14 and was 
perhaps the same as the successor of the Thana prince 
Jhafijha. The R^shtrakhtas must have been over¬ 
thrown by the Chalukyas about the end of Jhaujha’s 
reign, and thus his successor became a feudatory of 
the Chalukyas. 

[ 102 ] The Vratakhayd a places Arjuna after 
Vesugi, 15 but the two grants omit his name ; ancl 
perhaps the former mentions Arjuna not as a Y&dava 
prince, but Arjuna the Pdndava, meaning to compare 
Vesugi with him and his enemies to Bhlshma. The 
next king was Bhillama 16 who according to the Kales- Bhillama 
Budnik grant was Vesugi’s son. He married Hammfl, J^-m-lavv 0 f 
the daughter of Jayasimba and sister of Ahavamalla, jivtaimlm. 
the Chfllukya emperor, under whose standard he 


13 Stanza 24, Appendix C. I. 

14 The expression in the giant 

admits of being taken in the manner I have done, 

being a mistake for The Pap<Jh understands 

v GogirSja as belonging to the ChSlnkya race. X consider my 
interpretation to be more probable. 

15 Stanza 24, Appendix C. I. 16 Status 26, Ibid. 


12 
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Section XIV. fought several battles. 17 The Kalas-Budruk charter 
was issued by this prince in 948 Saka. The cyclic 
year being Krodhana, 948 Saka must have been the 
current year, corresponding to 1025 a.d. Bandit 
Bhagvaanlaks grant then proceeds at once to the 
donor, the reigning prince Seuna, who is spoken of 
in general terms as “having sprung from the race” 
of the last-mentioned king, and is represented to have 
defeated several kings and freed his kingdom from 
enemies after “the death of Bhillama.” This 
Bhillama -was his immediate predecessor, but he was 
a different person from the brother-in-law of Aliava- 
malla, since Seuna, is spoken of not as the son of the 
latter or any such near relation but simply as “having 
sprung from his race.” The Vratakhanda supplies 
the names of the intermediate princes. The elder 
Bhillama was succeeded by Vadugi, 18 his son, “whose 
praise was sung by poets in melodious words.” After 
him Vesugi 19 became king, but how he was related 
to Vadugi we are not told. He humbled a number 
of subordinate chiefs who had grown troublesome. 

C'euija- Then came Bhillama, and after him Seuna 20 who 

tbeanjfif issued the charter translated by Panclit Bhagvanlal. 

Vikram- What relationship the last three princes bore to each 
other is not stated. Seuna is represented to have 
saved Paramardideva, that is, Vikram&ditya II., who 
is styled the “luminary of the Ch&lukya family” from 
a coalition of his enemies, and to have placed him 
on the throne of Kaly&va. 21 This appears to be a 
reference to the coalition between the Vengi prince 
and Vikram&ditya’s brother Somesvara. The Yudava 


17 This appears to me to be the general sense of stanza 3 
and not that lie fought with \havamalla as Pencjit BhagvAn- 
lal understands. I need not discuss the matter in detail. 

18 Stanza 26, Appendix C. I. Stuuza 27, Ibid . 

M Stanza 28, lb. 21 Stanza 2Q, 7 b. 





prince Seuna was thus a close ally of the Chalukya Section XIV* 


monarch and their dates also are consistent with the 
fact. Seunachandra’s grant is dated Saka 991 
Saumya Samvatsam, while Vikramaditya II. got 
possession of the Chalukya throne in Saka 998 Nala. 

The grant mentions the relations of previous Yadava 
princes to the Chalukyas of Kalyaria, while the im¬ 
portant service rendered by Seunacliandra to Vikram- 
3dit3 r a is not recorded, and he is spoken of only in 
general terms as having vanquished “all kings.” 

This itself shows that in all likelihood the fact men¬ 
tioned in the Vratakhanda of Seunachandra’s having 
delivered that prince from his enemies and placed him 
on the throne took place after Saka 991, and we know 
it as a matter of fact that Vikramaditya became king 
in Saka 99S. 

[ 103 ] Seupachandra was succeeded by Paraimna- Successors 
deva who was probably his son, and after him came chfndra ’n. 
SiriiharUja 22 or “King Simha,” whose full name was 
Sihglialja ?3 and who appears to have been his brother. 

He is said to have brought an elephant of the name 
of Karpftratilaka from Lanjipura and thus did a 
piece of service to Paramardin, who appears to be 
Vikramaditya II. of the Chalukya dynasty. 24 He was 
succeeded by his son Mallugi, who took a town of 
the name of Parnakliej;a from his enemies, and while 
residing there carried away by force the troop of 
elephants belonging to the king of Utkala or Orissa. 26 
Then followed his son Ainarag&ugeya 26 whose name 
is mentioned in a copper-plate grant issued in the 
reign of a subsequent king. 27 After him came 

22 Stanzas 30 and 31, Appendix C. I. 

23 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV., p. 315 

24 Stanza 32, Appendix C. I. 

25 Stanzas 33 and 34, (bid. 26 Stanza 35. ibid. 

27 Jour B. B. R. A. S., Vol XV., p. 3%. 
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Section XIV. 


Bhillama V., 
the founder 
of the 
Y&dava 
Empire. 


Seuija- 
chandra of 
Anjaneri. 


GovindarSja wlio was probably his son. Govinda- 
r&ja was succeeded by Amaramallagi, a son of 
Mallugi, and he by Kaliya Balla]a. This prince was 
in all likelihood the son of Amaramallagi, though it 
is not expressly stated. Ballala’s sons were set aside 
and the sovereignty of the Yadava family fell into 
the hands of his uncle Bhillama, 28 who was possessed 

of superior abilities. Bhillama being represented as 

the uncle of Ball&Ja must have been another son of 
Mallugi, and he is so spoken of in the grant referred 
to above. 29 He got possession of the throne after two 
of his brothers and their sons, wherefore he must 
have been a very old man at the time. Hence it 
is that he reigned only for a short time, having come 
to the throne in Saka 1109 and died in 1113. It was 
this Bhillama who acquired for his family the 
empire that was ruled over by the Chalukyas. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal has published a stone-inscrip- 


^ Stanzas 35-37, Appendix C. I. 

29 In an inscription at Gadag published by Dr. Kielhom 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III., p. 219) Bhillama is represented 
as the son of Kan?a, who is said to be a brother of Araara- 
in gey a. In the many inscriptions of the Y&dava dynasty 
and in the Prufiastis given in several books the name Kanja 
does not occur even once. The Gadag inscription makes 
Mallugi the sen of Scvapadeva, while in the Vratakhanda 
and the Paithan plates he is represented as the son of 
Singhana, who according to the former authority was one 
of the successors of Seui?achandra and was probably his 
younger son. The inscription is here opposed to two 
authorities which agree with each other. Hence this must 
be a mistake; and that makes it probable that the other is 
also a mistake. These, suppositions are strengthened by the 
fact that the composer of the Gadag inscription does not 
mention a single particular fact with reference to any one 
of the princes, thus showing that he bad no accurate know¬ 
ledge of them. Such a merely conventional description is 
characteristic of a forged charter. T am, for these reasons, 
inclined to think that the Gadag grant published by Dr. 
Kielhom is a forgery. 
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tion 30 existing in a ruined temple at Anjaneri near Section XIV. 
Nclsik, in which a chief of the Y&dava family, named 
Seunadeva, is represented to have made some grant 
in the Saka year 1063 31 to a Jaina temple. From 
the account given above, it will be seen that there 
were two princes only of the name of Senna in the 
Yadava family, and that the later of the two was 
an ally of Vikramadilya II., and consequently reigned 
about the end of the tenth and the beginning of the 
eleventh century of the Saka [ 104 ] era. The 
Seunadeva of the Anjaneri inscription therefore can¬ 
not be this individual, and no oilier prince of that 
name is mentioned in the Vratakhanda. Besides 
Seupdeva calls himself pointedly a Mahdsdmanta ot 
chief only ; while about 1063 Saka, when the 
Chalukya power had begun to decline, it does not 
appear likely that the Yddava of Seunadesa should 
give themselves such an inferior title. It therefore 
appears to me that the Seunadeva of Anjaneri 
belonged to a minor branch of the Yadava family 
dependent on the main branch, and that the branch 
ruled over a small district of which Anjaneri was 
the chief city. 

The number of princes who reigned from Dri<Jha- Approximate 
prahara to Bliillama V. inclusive is 22. There are foundation 
in the list a good many who belonged to the same 

Yadava 

generation as their predecessors and consequently family, 
these twenty-two do not represent so many different 
generations. Allowing, therefore, the usual average, 
in such cases of iS years to each reign, the period 
that must have elapsed between the accession of 1 
Dpdhaprahfira and the death of Bliillama V. is 396 
years. The dynasty, therefore, was founded about 

30 Inrl. Ant., Vol. XII., p 126. 

31 The correct year has been shown to be 1064 Saka by 
Prof. Kielhorn, huh Aut , Vol. XX., p. 4 z:. 






Sect ion X IV. yjj Saka or 795 a.d., that is, about the time of 
Govincl III. of the Rashtrakuta race. Possibly con¬ 
sidering that Vaddiga I. was contemporary of Krishna 
III., one might say that the dynasty was founded in 
the latter part of the reign of Amoghavarsha I. 

Genealogy of the early Ydaavas or the Yddavas 
of Seunadesa . 

DyicpiapraMra. 

Seunachandra I. 

Dha^iyappa I. 

Bhillama X. 

I 

R&jagi or SrlrAja. 

V&dugi or Vaddiga I. 

1 

Dh&diyappa II. Bhillama IT. &aka 922. 

I 

Vesugi I. 

Bhillama III. &aka 948. 

V&dtigi II. 

Vesugi II. 4 * 

Bhillama TV.* 

Semjchandra II.* Saka 001 or a.d. 1060. 

L 

Parammadcva. Sihghapa. 

Mallugi. 

__!_ 

I l I 

Amarag&tigeya. Amaramallagi. Bbitxama V. or I. 
| j died Saka 1113 

Govindar&ja. BaMJa. or a.d. 1191. 


* The relations of those whose names are marked with 
an nsterirk to their predecessors arc not clearly staled. 
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[ 105 ] SECTION XV. 

The Yadavas of Devagiri. 

Later History. 

We have seen that the Hoysala Yadavas of Section XV. 
Ha]cbid in Mai§ur were becoming powerful in the Ambitious 
time of Tribhuvanamalla or Vikramaditya II. and ^Hoys^a 
aspiring to the supreme sovereignty of the Dekkan, Yadavas. 
and Vishnuvardhana, the reigning prince of the 
family at that period, actually invaded the Chalukya 
territory and encamped 011 the banks of the Krishna- 
Vena. But those times were not favourable for the 
realization of their ambitious projects. The Chalukya 
prince was a man of great ability, the power of the 
family was firmly established over the country, its 
resources were large, and the dependent chiefs and 
noblemen were obedient. But the state of things had 
now changed. Weaker princes had succeeded, the 
Chalukya power had been broken by their dependents 
the Kalachuris, and these in their turn had suc¬ 
cumbed to the internal troubles and dissensions 
consequent on the rise of the Lingayata sect. At 
this time the occupant of the Hoysala throne was 
Vira Balldla, the grandson of Vishnuvardhana. He Vira 
fought with Brahma or Bomma, the general of the 
last Chalukya prince Somesvara IV., and putting 
down his elephants by means of his horses defeated 
him and acquired the provinces which the general 
had won back from Vijjapa. 1 

The Yadavas of the north were not slow to take Rise of 

. . Bbiilama. 

advantage of the unsettled condition of the country 
to extend their power and territory. Mallugi seems 
to have been engaged in a war with Vijjana. A 


1 lud. Ant., Vol. II., p. 300. 
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person of the name of Dada was commander of his 
troops of elephants and is represented to have gained 
some advantages over the army of the Kalachuri 
prince. He had four sons of the names of Mahidhara, 
Jahla, Sfimba, and Gangadhara. Of these Mahidhara 
succeeded his father and is spoken of as having 
defeated the forces of Vijjana. 2 But the acquisition 
of the empire of the Chalukyas was [ 106 ] completed 
by MallugPs son Bhillama. He captured a town of 
the name of Srivardhana from a king who is called 
An tala, vanquished in battle the king of Pratyandaka, 
put to death the ruler of Mangalaveshtaka, (MangaJ- 
veqlhem), of the name of Villana, and having obtained 
the sovereignty of Kalyana, put to death the lord of 
Hosala who was probably the Hoysala Yadava 
Narasimha, the father of Vira Ballaja. 3 The com¬ 
mander of his elephants was Jahla, the brother of 
Mahidhara, and lie is represented to have rendered 
Bhillama’s power firm. He led a maddened elephant 
skilfully into the army of the Gfirjara king, struck 
terror into the heart of Malla, frightened the forces 


2 Introduction to J ah lav’s Sfiktimuktavali, now brought 
to notice for the first time : 

mm: 1 

W ^ JJri 11 a, H 

tq h $ 11 

rx % 1 

mm ars*; ii ^ 11 

^qpiftq qnral sroYfau; 1 

% (%) ^fa'qnfqiqrsra tpstj ^tt?t 11 c n 

fasqqrwsremfVf u: 1 

^ qiS? **fb*t; II £ (| 

Tlie full introduction will be published elsewhere. 

3 Appendix t . ] , stanza 38. Mangajvedhcrii 19 neur 
I’arnjharpur It was probably the capital of a minor chief 
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of Mallugi, and put an end to the victorious career 
of Munja and Anna.** When in this manner Bliillama 
made himself master of the whole country to the 
north of the Krishna, he founded the city of Devagiri 5 
and having got himself crowned, made that city his 
capital. This took place about the Saka year 1109. 

Bliillama then endeavoured to extend his territory 
farther southwards, but he was opposed by Vira 
Ballaja, who, as we have seen, had been pushing his 
conquests northwards. It was a contest for the 
possession of an empire and was consequently 
arduous and determined. Several battles took place 
between the two rivals, and eventually a decisive 
Engagement was fought at Lokkigufl^i, now 
Lakkup^ii, in the Dharvtid District, in which 
Jaitrasimha, who is compared to “the right arm of 
Bhillama” and must have been his son, was defeated 
and Vira Ballaja became sovereign of Kuntala. The 
inscription in which this is recorded bears the date 
Saka 1114 or a.d. 1192 ; 6 and Vira Ballfda who made 
the grant recorded in it was at that time encamped 
with his victorious army at Lokkigu^i, from which 


4 Intr. Jahl. Sukt. : — 

fafow fassmi w* 1 

fm**? acwt igf nun 

nun 

ftnt ursro: 1 
ftgmjfo’nronrqr 

ShtPSift ft! far g h u K 

The Mnllugi mentioned here must have been one of the 
enemies of Bhillamn He probable belonged to a minor 
branch of the Yilduva family. 

5 Appendix C. JT , st 39. 

6 Tr.d Ant., Vol. II., p. 300. 
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Section XV. it would appear that the battle had taken place but 
a short time before. The northern Yadavas had to 
put off the conquest of Kuntala or the Southern 
Maratha Country for a generation. 

Jaitrap&la. Bhillama was succeeded in 1113 Saka by his son 

Jaitrapala or Jaitugi. He took an active part in his 
fathers battles. “He assumed [ 107 ] the sacrificial 
vow on the holy ground of the battle-field and 
throwing a great many kings into the fire of his 
prowess by means of the ladles of his weapons, 
performed a human sacrifice by immolating a victim 
in the shape of the fierce Rudra, the lord of the 
Tailaiigas, and vanquished the three worlds.” 7 This 
same fact is alluded to in the Paithan grant, in which 
Jaitugi is represented to have killed the king of the 
Trikalingas in battle. He is there spoken of also as 
having released Ganapati from prison and to have 
placed him on the throne. 8 The Rudra therefore 
whom he is thus represented to have killed on the 
field of battle must have been the Rudradeva of the 
K&katiya dynasty whose inscription we have at 
Anamko#d near Woranga], and the Gaijpati, his 
nephew 9 who was probably placed in confinement by 
Rudradeva. In other places also his war with the 
king of the Andhras or Tailaiigas and his having 


7 Appendix C. 1 ., st. 41. Just as the fruit of a horse 
sacrifice in the conquest of the whole world, the fruit of a 
man-sacrifice is supposed here to be the conquest of the 
three worlds. Jaitrapala performed metaphorically such a 
sacrifice; and that is considered to be the reason, as it were, 
of his having obtained victories everywhere, i c. in the usual 
hyperbolic language, of lv having succeeded in vanquishing 
the three worlds. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV., p. 316. 

9 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI., p. 197* 
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raised Gapapati to the throne are alluded 10 to, and Section XV. 
he is represented t<5 have deprived the Andhra ladies 
of the happiness arising from having their husbands 
living. 11 Lakshmidhara, the son of the celebrated 
mathematician and astronomer Bhaskaracharya, was 
in the service of Jaitrapala and was placed by him at 
the head of all learned Pandits. He knew the Vedas 
and was versed iu the Tarkasastra and Mimamsa. 12 

Jaitrap&la’s son and successor w’as Singhana, Sihgkana. 
under w 7 hom the pow ? er and territory of the family 
greatly increased. He ascended the throne in 1132 
Saka. 13 He defeated a king of the name of Jajjalla and 
brought away his elephants. He deprived a monarch 
named Kakktila of his sovereignty, destroyed Arjuna 
who was probably the sovereign of Malva, and made 
Bhoja a prisoner. Jan&rdana, the son of Gangadhara, 
who was Jalila’s brother, is said to have taught 
Sihgha^a the art of managing elephants which 
enabled him to vanquish Arjuna. 14 He had succeeded 
to the office of commander of elephants held by 
Jahla and after him by Gaiigfidhara. “King Laksh- 
[ 108 ] mldhara, the lion of Bhainbhagiri, was 
reduced, the ruler of Dliara was besieged by means 
of troops of horses, and the whole of the country in 

10 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XV., p. 386, and Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. III., p. 113 - 

11 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. I., N. S., p. 4M- 

12 lb. p. 415- 

13 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 5 * 

14 Intr. Jahl. Sukt. : — 

’(wit y n 

fiMKorenfonto jjarfsutf 1 
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the possession of Ballala was taken. All this was 
but a child’s play to King Singhana.” 15 Jajjalla must 
have been a prince belonging to the eastern branch 
of the Chedi dynasty that ruled over the province of 
Chhattisgarh, for that name occurs in the genealogy 
of that dynasty. 16 The name Kakkftla I would 
identify with Kokkala which was borne by some 
princes of the western branch of the family, the 
capital of which was Tripura or Tevur. The kings 
of Mathura and Kasi were killed by him in battle, 
and Hamraira was vanquished by but a boy-general 
of Sihghana. 17 In an inscription also at Tijivajli in 
the DhftrvjkJ District, he is represented to have 
defeated Jajalladeva, conquered Ball^a the Hoysaja 
king, subdued Bhoja of Panhaja, and humbled the 
sovereign of Malava. 18 He is also spoken of as “the 
goad of the elephant in the shape of the Ghrjara 
king.” 19 We have an inscription of his at Gaddaka 
dated 1135 Saka, which shows that Vira Ballfija must 
have been deprived of the southern part of the 
country before that time. 20 Siughana is represented 
as reigning at his capital Devagiri. 21 


The Bhoja of Panhala spoken of above was a 
prince of the Sil&hara dynasty, and after his defeat 
the Kolhapur kingdom appears to have been annexed 
by the YAdavas to their dominions. They put an 
end to this branch of the family as later on they did 


15 Appendix C. I., at. 43 and 44. lad. Ant., Vol. XtV., 
P 316. 

16 General Cunningham's Arch. Reports, Vol. XVII., 
pp. 75» 76 and 70. 

17 Jour. R. A. S., Vol. 1., N. S., p. 414. 

18 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IX., p. 336. 

19 Major Graham’s Report on Kolhapur, Ins. No. 13. 

20 inch Ant., Vol. II, p. 397. 

21 Major Graham's Report, Ins., No. ro 
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to another which rilled over Northern Konkan. Section XV. 

From this time forward the Kolhapur inscriptions 

contain the names of the Yadava princes with those 

of the governors appointed by them to rule over the 

district. An inscription of Singhana at Khedrapur 

in that district records the grant of a village to the 

temple of Koppesvara in the year 1136 Saka. 

Sihghapa seems to have invaded Gujarat several Sihghapa’s 
times. In an inscription at Ambem a Brahmap chief Gujarit.' ° 
of the name of Kliolesvara of the Mudgala Gotra is 
spoken of as a very brave general in the service of the 
Yadava sovereign. He humbled the pride of the 
Gfirjara prince, crushed the MAlava, destroyed the 
race of the king of the Abhiras, and being like “wild 
fire to the enemies” of his master, left nothing for 
Singhana to be anxious about. His son Rama suc¬ 
ceeded him, and a large expedition under his 
command was again sent to Gujarat. R&tna advanced 
up to the Narmada, where a battle was fought, in 
which he slew numbers of Gftrjara soldiers, but he 
himself lost his life. 22 From this it would appear that 
Gujarat was invaded by Singhana on two occasions 
at least, if not more ; and this is borne out by what 
we find stated in the authorities [ 109 ] for the history 
of Gujarat. Somadeva, the author of the Kirtti- 
kaumudi, which gives an account of the minister 
VastupAla and liis masters the princes of the VagheH 
branch of the CMlukya family, describes an 
invasion of Gujar&t by Singhapa in the time of 
Lavapaprasada and his sou Vtradliavala. “The 
capital of Gujarat trembled with fear when the 
advance of Sihghai.ia’s army was reported. Being 
afraid of this foreign invasion no one among the 
subjects of the GOxjara king began the construction 
of a new house or stored grain, and the niiuds of all 

U Arch. Surv. of VV. I., Voi. HI., p. 85. 
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were restless. Neglecting to secure the grain in their 
fields they showed a particular solicitude to procure 
carts, and as the army of the enemy approached 
nearer and nearer, the people with their fears greatly 
excited removed farther and farther. When Lavana¬ 
prasada heard of the rapid advance of the innumer¬ 
able host of the Yadava prince, he knit his brow in 
anger ; and though he had but a small army, pro¬ 
ceeded with it to meet that of the enemy, which was 
vastly superior. When the forces of Singhana 
arrived on the banks of the Tapi he rapidly advanced 
to the Mahi. Seeing, on the one hand, the vast army 
of the enemy and, on the other, the indomitable 
prowess of the Ch&lukya force, the people were full 
of doubt and could not foresee the result. The enemy 
burnt villages on their way, and the volume of smoke 
that rose up in the air showed the position of their 
camp to the terrified people and enabled them to 
direot their movements accordingly. The Yadavas 
overran the country about Bharoch wdiile the plenti¬ 
ful crops were still standing in the fields ; but the 
king of Gujarat did not consider them unconquer¬ 
able.' ,23 I11 the meanwhile, however, four kings of 

M&rvad rose against Lavanaprasada and his 
son Viradhavala, and the chiefs of Godhr& 
and L3ta, who had united their forces with theirs, 
abandoned them and joined the Marvad princes. I11 
these circumstances Lavanaprasada suddenly stopped 
his march and turned backwards. 24 The Yadava 
army, however, did not, according to Somesvara, 
advance farther ; but he gives no reason whatever, 
observing only that “deer do not follow a lion’s path 
even when he has left it.” 25 But if the invasion 
spread such terror over the country as Somesvara 

23 Kirtfclkanmudf IV , ston/.v, .-13-53 

24/6.. 8 t. 55-60. 



26 lb., St. 63 . 
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himself represents, and the army of Singliana was so Section XV. 
large, it is impossible to conceive how it could have 
ceased to advance when the Gurjara prince retreated, 
unless he had agreed to pay a tribute or satisfied the 
Yfidava commander in some other way. In a manus¬ 
cript discovered some years ago of a work containing 
forms of letters, deeds, patents, &c., there is a 
' specimen of a treaty with the names of Simhana and 
Tavanapras&da as parties to it, from which it appears 
that a treaty of that nature must actually have been 
concluded between them . 26 The result of the expedi- 

26 This work is entitled Lekhapanck&^iktl, and the 
manuscript was purchased by me for Government in 1883. 

The first leaf is wanting and the colophon does not contain 
the name of the author. The manuscript, however, is more 
than four hundred years old, being transcribed in 1536 of 
the Vikrama Sariivat. For the variable terms in the forms 
given by the author, he often uses the usual expression 
amuka, meaning “some one” or “such a one.” This general 
expression, however, is not used to indicate the date, and 
we have in all the forms one date, viz. 15 Sudi of VaiS&kha, 
in the year of Vikrama 1288, except in one case where it 
is the 3rd vSudi. This probably was the date when the 
author wrote. Similarly, when giving the form of a grant 
insciiticd on coppex-plates, the author in order probably to 
make the form clear, uses real and specific names. He 
gives the genealogy of the Ch&lukya kings of Anahila- 
pattana from MQlar&ja to Bhlma II. and then introduces 
bavai k iapras£tda, whom he calls I/avajiyaprasada and styles a 
Mahfiman<Jale£vara, as the prince making the grant. Simi¬ 
larly, in giving the form of a treaty of alliance called 
yamalapaltra, the persons who are introduced a9 parties to 
it are Simhana and I 4 vayvapras&da and the form runs 
thus : — 

tv* ** t* 

wrrsf farwrwi or vstr $) ' 

’frapl'WBtt’l H (i .. aijain) I 

$*nfq smifa »TT3T*?e(*lT | 
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tion, [110] therefore, was that Lavanaprasada had 
to submit and conclude a treaty of alliance with 
Singh ana. 

This invasion of Gujarat must have been one of 
the earlier ones alluded to in the Ambeih inscription, 
and Kholesvara himself must have been the com¬ 
mander of the Yadava army on the occasion. For 
Lavanaprasada is said to have declared himself 
independent of his original master Bhima II. of 
Anahilapattana about the year 1276 Vikrama, 27 
corresponding to 1141 Saka, which was about- the 
ninth or tenth year of Siiigliana’s reign, and the 
work in which the treaty mentioned above occurs was 
composed in 1288 Vikrama, i.e. 1153 Saka. But the 
expedition under the command of Rfima, the son of 
Kholesvara, must have been sent a short time before 



"On this day the 15th Sudi of Vai6&kba, in the year 
Sariivat 1288, in the Camp of Victory, [a treaty] between 
the paramount kin; of kings, the prosperous Sitfihapa 
and the Mah&niaijdalesvara Ranaka, the prosperous 
L&vapyaprasada Siihkana whose patrimony is para¬ 
mount sovereignty, and the Mahdman(}ale$vara Rd^a 
the prosperous bdvayyaprasdda should according to 
former usage confine themselves, each to liis own coun¬ 
try ; neither should invade the country of the other." 

The treaty then provides that when either of them is 
taken up by an enemy, the armies of both should march to 
his release; that if a prince from cither country rau away 
into the other with some valuable things, he should not be 
allowed quarter, &c. Now, it is extremely unlikely that the 
author of the work should introduce these persons in his 
form unless he ha 1 seen or beard of such a treaty between 
them. Simhaga is but another form of Singliana, and he 
is rpoken of as a paramount sovereign. The treaty, it will 
be seen, was concluded in the "victorious camp," which is a 
clear reference to the invasion described by SumeSvara 
In we have, I think, the vernacular root 

"to remain," "to live." For further details see my Report 
on the : arch for manuscripts clunn^ 1882-83, pp. 30 and 22s. 
Z 7 Jnd, Ant., Vol. VI., p. 190. 
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Saka 1160, the date of the Amberii inscription. For Sect ion X V. 
Rama’s son is represented to have been a minor 
under the guardianship of that chief’s sister Lakslimi, 
who governed the principality in the name of the 
boy. Rama, therefore, had not died so many years 
before Sake 0i 160 as to allow of his boy having 
attained his majority by that time. On the occasion 
of this expedition Visaladeva, the son of Viradhavala, 
was the sovereign of Gujarat. For in an inscription 
of his he boasts [ 111 ] of his having been “the sub¬ 
marine fire that dried up the ocean of Sihghana’s 
army,” 28 and he must have succeeded his father about 
the year 1292 Vikrama corresponding to Saka 1157, 29 
though he obtained possession of the throne at 
Anahilapattana in Vikrama 1302, corresponding to 
Saka 1167 and 1246 a.d. The foundation of his boast 
was probably the fact of Rilma’s having been killed 
in the battle. What the ultimate result was, however, 
the inscription does not inform us. 

Sihghana appointed one Bichana or Bicha, the Conquests 
son of Chikka and younger brother of Malla, to be south, 
governor of the southern provinces and his viceroy 
there. He fought with his master’s enemies in the 
south as Kliolesvara did in the north and kept them 
in check. Bichapa is represented to have humbled 
the Ra$ fas who were petty feudatories in the 
SDUthem Mar&thft Country, the Kadatnbas of 
Konkan, i.e. of Goa, the Guttas sprung from the 
ancient Guptas, who held a principality in the south, 
the Papayas, the Hoysajas, and the chiefs of other 
southern provinces, and to have erected a triumphal 


28 tnd. Ant., Vol. VI. pp. 191 And 212. 

29 Vira'thavala, it is said, died not long before VastupAla 
The dcutli of the latter tool: place in Vikrama 1297. Vcstu- 
pfiln was minister to Visaladeva also for some time We 
might, therefor*', refer the accession of the latter to Vikrama 
i2g.' Ind. Ant , Vol. VI , p. jyo. 
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Section XV. column on the banks of the Kaveri. 30 The date of 
the grant in which all this is recorded is Saka 1160 
or a.d. 1238. 

Singhaija’s It thus appears that the Yadava empire became 

titles. uj the time of Singhana as extensive as that ruled 

over by the ablest monarchs of the preceding 
dynasties. The full title of a paramount sovereign 
are given to Singhana in his inscriptions, such as 
“the support of the whole world,” “the lover of the 
earth ( Prithvivallabha ),” and “king of kings.” 
Since Krishna, the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, is 
represented in the Puranas to have belonged to the 
Yctdava family, the princes of Devagiri called them¬ 
selves Vishnuvamsodbhava ; 31 and as Krishna and his 
immediate descendants reigned at Dv&rakS, they 
assumed the title of Dvaravatipuravarddhisvara , “the 
supreme lord of Dvaravati, the best of cities.” 32 In 
the reign of Singhana as well as of his two prede¬ 
cessors the office of chief secretary or Srikaranddhipa, 
w’hich in a subsequent reign was conferred on 
Hemadri, was held by a man of the name of So^hala. 
He was the son of Bh^skara, a native of Kastnir who 
had settled in the Dekkan. Sodhala’s son Sarhga- 
dhara wrote in this reign a treatise on music entitled 
Sarhgitaratn^kara which is extant. 33 There is a com- 

30 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XV., pp 386-7, and Vol. 

XII., p. 43. 

31 i.e. “of the race of Vishnu.” 

32 Graham’s Report, Ins. No. 10, and Jour. B. B. R. A. S., 
Vol. XII., p. 7- 

*i<*q<* ll Then follows one verse 

in praise of SiiV-.hflya, and two in praise of Sodhala in 
which he is represented to ha\e pleased Singhatm by his 
merits and to have conferred benefits on all through the 
wealth and influence thus acquired; and then we hove 
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mentary [112] on this work attributed to a king of Sec tion XV. 
the name of Sihga who is represented as a paramount 
sovereign of the Andhra circle. This Sihga appears 
in all likelihood to be Singhana ; and the commentary 
was either written by him or dedicated to him by a 
dependant, as is often the case. 34 Chahgadeva, the 
grandson of Bhaskaracharya and son of Lakshmi- 
dhara, was chief astrologer to Sihghana ; and also 
Anantadeva, the grandson of Bhaskaracharya s 
brother Sripati and son of Ganapati. Chahgadeva 
" founded a Mafha or college for the study of his grand¬ 
father’s Siddhantasiromani and other works at Patfla 
in the Ch 31 isgariiv division of the Kbandes district, 
and Anantadeva built a temple at a village in the 
same division and dedicated it to Bhavani on the ist 
of Chaitra in the Saka year 1144 expired.™ 

Singhapa’s son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapdla, whog^P^ 
“was the abode of all arts, and was thus the very S om died 
moon in opposition, full of all the digits, that had ore 
come down to the earth, to protect it. He was death 
to hostile kings and firm in unequal fights.* 5,5 ’ But 
if he protected the earth at all he must have done so 
during the lifetime of his father as Yuvardja, fo* the 
latest date of Singhaya is Saka 1169, and in a copper¬ 
plate inscription of his grandson and Jaitugi s son 
Krishpa, Saka 1175, Pramddi-Saihvatsara, is stated 
to be the seventh of his reign, so that Kpshpa began 


wrr't*: f*™*:» 

II Introduction to Samgttaratn&kara, No. Q/9» 
Collection of 1887—91, Coll. 

qr n arra re qg: fob J22 ^- 

34 AIv Report on MSS. for 1S82-S3, pp. 37, 38 and 222. 

35 Jour. R. A S., Vol. I., N. S. # p. 4*5, ^d Epigraphia 
Iudiea, Vol. Ill , P- r*3 

36 Appendix C. II., st. 7 
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Section XV. to reign in Saka 1169 corresponding to 1247 A.D. 37 


And in the longer of the two historical introductions 


Krishna. to the Vratakhanda, Jaitugi is not mentioned at all. 


After Singhana, we are told that his grandsons 
Krishna and Mah&deva came to the throne, of whom 
the elder Krishna reigned first. 33 Krishna’s Prakrit 
name was Kanhara, Kanhara, or Kandhara. He is 
represented to have been the terror of the kings of 
Mfilava, Gujarat, and Konkan, to have “established 
the king of Telunga,” and to have been the sovereign 
of the country of the Chola king. 39 In the Vrata¬ 
khanda also he is said to have destroyed the army of 
Visala, who we know was sovereign of Gujanlt at this 
time and who had been at war with Singhana, and, 
in general terms, to have “conquered a great many 
enemies in bkxxly battles in which numbers of horses 
and elephants were engaged, reduced some to capti¬ 
vity and compelled others to seek refuge in foiests, 
and, having thus finished the work of vanquishing 
the series of earthly kings, to have inarched to the 
heavenly world to conquer Indra. ,,M ° Laksh- 
[ 113 ] mideva, son of Jan&rdana, is represented by 
his -wise counsels to have helped Krishna to consoli¬ 
date his power and to have by his sword subdued his 
enemies. 41 Krishna performed a great many sacrifices 

37 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII., p. 42. 

30 Appendix 0 . I., st. 45. 

39 Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII., p. 3$. 

40 That is, “left this world,” “died,” Appendix C. II., 


st. 11. 


41 Intr. Jabl. Snkt. : — 

H ni f*v| -q 3 q y 

Tart fi?ri iftOTPWl 11 **. 11 

yaffil f>( 
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and thus “brought fresh strength to the Vedic cere¬ 
monial religion which in the course of time had lost 
its hold over the people.’’ In a copper-plate grant 
dated Saka 1171, found in the Belgaum Taluka, 
Malla or Mallisetfi is spoken of as the elder brother 
of Bicha or Bichana, the viceroy of Singhana in the 
south, and was himself governor of the province of 
Kuhund. He lived at Mudugala, probably the 
modern Mudgala, and gave, by the consent of 
Krishpa, his sovereign, lauds in the village of 
BagevMi to thirty-two Brahmans of different Gotras. 42 
Among the family names of these it is interesting to 
observe some borne by modern Maharashtra 
Br&hina^s, such as Patavardhana and Ghais&sa, 
prevalent among Cliitpdvanas, and Ghalisdsa, 
Ghalisa, and Pdthaka, among Desasthas. The name 
Trivddi also occurs ; but there is no trace of it 
among Martha Brahmans, while it is borne by 
Brahmnps in Gujarat and Upper Hindustan. In 
another grant, Chau\ida the son of Bichapa, who 
succeeded to the office and title of liis father, is 
represented to have personally solicited king Krishua 
at Devagiri to permit him to grant the village men¬ 
tioned therein. 45 Jahlana, son of Lakshmideva v ho 
had succeeded his father, assisted Krishna diligently 
by his counsels in conjunction with his younger 
brother. He was commander of the troops of 
elephants and as such fought with KfishnaV enemies. 
He compiled an anthology of select verses from 
Sanskrit i>oets, called Sftktimukt&vali, which is 

43 Jour. Ii. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXII., p. 27- lnd. Ant., 
Vol. VII., 304. ivnUujp<h corresponds to a part of the modern 
DtJpamn district. 

43 Jour. B. It R. A. vS., Vol. XIL, p, 43* 
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Sec tion XV. extant. 44 The Vedantakalpataru, which is a com¬ 
mentary on Vachaspatimisra’s Bhamati [ 114 ] which 
itself is a commentary on Samkaracharya’s Vedanta- 
sfitrabhashya, was written by Amakinanda in the 
reign of Krishna. 45 

tfahadeva. Krishna was succeeded by his brother Maliadeva 

in 1182 Saka or 1260 A. d. "‘He was a tempestuous 
wind that blew away the heap of cotton in the shape 
of the king of the Tailanga country, the prowess of 
his arm was like a thunderbolt that shattered the 
mountain in the shape of the pride of the swaggering 
Ghrjara, he destroyed the king of Konkan with ease, 
and reduced the arrogant sovereigns of Karpata and 
L 3 ta to mockery.” 46 The Ghrjara here mentioned 
must be Vlsaladeva noticed above, as Mah&deva is 
represented in the Paithan grant to have vanquished 
him ; 47 and the king of Kariiata was probably a 
Hoysaja Y&dava of Halebid. “King Maliadeva 
never killed a woman, a child, or one who submitted 
to him ; knowing this and being greatly afraid of 
him, the Andhras placed a woman on the throne ; 


44 Intr. Jahl. Sukt. : — 

11 h 

5Rtwr nfafaws fa 

*nfa (fa) 11 ** 11 

v* * 1 

totoit ii ^ n 
fai^Rt I 

VTfa 11 ^ li 

45 Transactions Ninth Congress of Orientalists, Vol. 1 .. 
P 423 . 

46 Appendix C. I., st. 48, and II., st. 13. 

47 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV., p. 316. 
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and the king of Malava also for the same reason 
installed a child in his position, and forthwith 
renouncing all his possessions practised false penance 
for a long time. He took away in battle the 
elephants and the five musical instruments of the 
ruler of Tailangana, but left the ruler Rudrama as 
he refrained from killing a woman.” 43 In a work on 
Poetics called Prataparudriya by Vidyanatha there 
occurs a specimen of a dramatic play in which 
Ganapati of the Kakatiya dynasty, the same prince 
who is represented in the Pai£han grant to have been 
released from confinement by Jaitugi, is mentioned 


as having left his throne to his daughter, whom, 
however, he called his son and named Rudra, and 
who is spoken of as “a king” and not queen. She 
adopted Prat&parudra, the son of her daughter, as 
her heir. This, therefore, was the woman spoken 
of above as Rudrama and as having been placed on 
the throne by the Andhras. 49 “Soma, the lord of 
Konkan, though skilled in swimming in the sea, was 
together with his forces drowned in the rivers formed 
by the humour trickling from the temples of 
Mahadeva’s maddened elephants.” “Mahddeva 
deprived Somesvara of his kingdom and his life. 50 
We have seen that Krishna fought with the king of 
Konkan, but it appears he did not subjugate the 
country thoroughly. His successor Mah&deva, how¬ 
ever, again invaded it with an army consisting of 1 
large number of elephants. [ 115 ] Soma or 


48 Appendix C. I., st. 52 , and II., st. 14 and 15 . 

Poona lithographed edition of Saka I77 1 ! f°l* ^9 
Dr. Hultzsch’s paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI., PP- 1 ( > 8 » W 
50 Appendix C. I., st. 5 C, » l ‘‘ 
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Section XV. Somesvara was completely defeated on land and his 


power broken, whereupon he appears to have 
betaken himself to his ships. There somehow he 
met with his death, 51 probably by being drowned, 
for it is said that “even the sea did not protect him” 
and that “he betook himself to the submarine fire,” 
thinking the fire of Mahadeva’s prowess to be more 
unbearable. 52 Konkau was thereupon annexed to 
the territories of the Yadavas. Hence it is that the 
country was governed by a viceroy appointed by the 
Devagiri king during the time of Mahadeva’s 
successor, as we find from the 'J'h&na plates published 
by Mr. Wathen. 63 The Somesvara whom Mahadeva 
subdued belonged to the Sil&hara dynasty of Thana. 
that had been ruling over that part of Konkan for 
a considerable period. Pie is the last prince of the 
dynasty whose inscriptions are found in the district, 
and his dates are Saka 1171 and 1182. 64 Mahadeva 
like his predecessors reigned at Devagiri, which is 
represented as the capital of the dynasty to which 
he belonged and as situated in the country called 
vSeu^ia on the borders of Dantfakaranya. “It was 
the abode of the essence of the beauty of the three 
worlds and its houses rivalled the peaks of the 
mountain tenanted by gods, and the Seu\ia country 
deserved all the sweet and ornamental epithets that 
might be applied to it.” 55 At Pandharpur there 
is an inscription dated 1192 Saka, Pramoda Samv&t- 
sara , in which Mahadeva is represented to have 

61 Appendix C. I., st. .19. 

62 / 6 . I., st. 51, and II., st. 18. 

53 Jour. R A. S. (old series), Vol. V., p. 177. 

64 Bomtway Gazetteer, Vol. XIII., Part II., p. 42.1. 

65 Appendix C. II., st, 19 and 20. “The mountain 
(c-nanted by ^otls” nia^ be the Himalaya 01 Meru In this 
epithet there is a reterence to the etymology of Devagiri 
which means “a mountain of or having gods.” 
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been reigning at the time. He is there called 
Praudkapratdpa Chakravartin, or “Paramount sove¬ 
reign possessing great valour. 0 The inscription 
records the performance of an Aptoryama sacrifice 
by a Brahman chief of the name of Kesava belong- 


Section XV. 


ing to the Kasyapa Gotra. 

The immediate successor of Mahadeva was or 

Amapa 56 who appears to have been his son ; but Ruruadeva. 
the sovereign power was soon wrested from his hands 
by the rightful heir Rtimachandra, son of Hrishn, 
who ascended the throne in 1193 Saka or 127- 
Pie is called Ramadeva or Ramaraja also. In the 
Th&ij& copper-plate grants he is spoken of as a 
lion to the proud elephant in the shape of the lord 
of Maiava,” from which it would appear that he 
was at war with that country. He is also called the 
elephant that tore up by the root the tree in the 
shape of the Tailanga king . 0 This must be an 
allusion to his wars with Prataparudra the successor 
of Rudrama, which are mentioned in the work 
noticed above. Several other epithets occur in the 
grants ; but they are given as mere birudas or titles 
which were inherited by Ramachandra from his 
predecessors, and do not point to any specific events 
in his reign. His inscriptions are found as far to 
the south as the confines of Maisur, so that the empire 
[ 116 ] he ruled over was as large as it ever was. 

There is in the Dekkan College Library a manuscript 
of the Amarako^a written in Konkan on 1 ala leaves 
during his reign in the year 4398 of the Kalivuga 
corresponding to &ika 1219 an d a.d. 1297.. 
viceroy in Konkan in Saka 1212 was a Brfrhmana 
named Kyishna belonging to the Bharadvftja Gotra, 
whose grandfather Padmanfibha first acquired royal 


I’nipiap grant, Ind. Aut., Vol. XIV., p. 
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Section XV. favour and rose into importance in the reign of 
Singhana. One of the Thana grants was issued by 
him, and the other dated 1194 Saka by Achyuta 
Nayaka, who was also a Brahman and who appears 
to have been a petty chief and held some office which 
is not stated. Where he resided is also not clear. 
By the Paithan copper-plate charter, which was 
issued in Saka 1193, Ramachandra assigned three 
villages to fifty-seven Brahmans on conditions some 
of which are rather interesting. The Brahmans and 
their descendants were to live in those villages, not 
to mortgage the land, allow no prostitutes to settle 
there, prevent gambling, use no weapons, and spend 
their time in doing good deeds. 57 


HemMri, 
the minister 
of Maba- 
deva and 
Ramadeva. 


Hemadri, the celebrated author, principally of 
works on Dharmasastra, flourished during the reigns 
of Mahadeva and Ramachandra and was minister to 
both. In the introduction to his works on Dharma- 
s&stra he is called Mahadeva’s Srikaranddhipa or 
Srikaranaprabhu. In the Th&na copper-plate of 
1194 Saka also, he is said to have taken upon himself 
the ddhipatya or controllership of all karana. This 
office seems to have been that of chief secretary or 
one who wrote and issued all orders on behalf of 
his master and kept the state record. Hemadri is 
also called Mantrin or counsellor generally. In his 
other works and in the Thana plate Ramaraja instead 
of Mahadeva is represented as his master. Malia- 
deva’s genealogy and his own are given at the 
beginning of his works on Pharma. Sometimes the 
former begins with Singhapa, sometimes with 
Bbillama, while in the Dcinakhan( t la the exploits of 
Mahadeva alone are enumerated. The description 
of the several princes is often couched in general 


M Xml. Ant., Vol. XIV., p. 319 . 
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terms and consists of nothing but eulogy. But the 
Vratakhanda, which was the first work composed 
by Hemadri, contains, as we have seen, a very 
valuable account of the djuiasty from the very begin¬ 
ning, and by far the greater portion of it is un¬ 
doubtedly historical. 

Hemadri was a BrAhman of the Vatsa Gotra. 
His father’s name was K'amadeva, grandfather’s, 
Vasudeva, and great-grandfather’s, Vamana. 58 He 
is described in terms of extravagant praise ; and the 
historical truth that may be gleaned from it appears 
to be this. Hemadri was very liberal to Brahmans 
and fed numbers of them every day. He was a 
man of learning himself, and learned men foimd 
a generous patron in him. He is represented to be 
religious and pious, and at the same time very 
brave. He evidently possessed a great deal of 
influence. Whether the voluminous works attribut¬ 
ed to him were really written by him may well be 
questioned ; but the [ 117 ] idea at least of reducing 
the religious practices and observances that had 
descended from times immemorial to a system must 
certainly have been his, and must have been carried 
out under his supervision. 

His great work is called the Chaturvarga 
Chintdmani, which is divided into four parts, viz., 
(1) Vratakhanda , containing an exposition of the 
religious fasts and observances ; (2) Ddnakhanda , in 
Which the several gifts to which great religious 
importance is attached are explained ; (3) Tiftha- 
khanda, which treats of pilgrimages to holy places ; 
and (4) Mokshakhanda , in which the way to final 
deliverance ts set forth. There is a fifth Khanda 
°r part which is called Pariicsh ikhayda or appendix, 
which contains voluminous treatises on (t) the deities 


53 PnrifitshakhajMa, l>!d. Bib. IruV pp 
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Other 

works. 


Bopadeva. 


ilcmii^patLt 
of the 
Marat ha: 
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that should be worshipped, (2) on Srdddhas or offer¬ 
ings to the manes, (3) on the determination of the 
proper times and seasons for the performance of reli¬ 
gious rites, and (4) on Prdyaschitta or atonement. All 
these works are replete with a great deal of informa¬ 
tion and innumerable quotations. They are held 
in great estimation, and future writers on the same 
.subjects draw largely from them. A commentary 
called Ayurvedarasdyana on a medical treatise by 
Vagbhata and another on Bopadeva’s Mukidphala, 
a work expounding Vaishnava doctrines, are also 
attributed to him. 

This Bopadeva was one of Hemadri’s protegees 
and the author of the work mentioned above and 
another entitled Harilil&, which contains an abstract 
of the Bhagavata. Both of these were written at 
the request of Hemadri as the author himself tells 
us. 59 Bopadeva was the son of a physician named 
Kesava and the pupil of Dhanesa. His father as 
well as a teacher lived at a place called S&rtlia 
situated on the banks of the Varada. Bopadeva, 
therefore, was a native of Berar. Bopadeva, the 
author of a treatise on grammar called Mugdhabodha, 
appears to be the same person as this, since the names 
of the father and the teacher there mentioned arc 
the same as those w r e find in these works. A few 
medical treatises also, written by Bopadeva, have 
come down to us. 

HemAdri has not yet been forgotten in the 
Mar&tM country. He is popularly known by the 
name of Hcm&Jpant and old temples throughout the 


Dr Rajendrnlars notice? of Skr. MSS , Vot. IT., pp 
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country of a certain structure are attributed to him. Section XV. 
He is said to have introduced the modi or the 
current form of writing and is believed to have 
brought it from Lanka or Ceylon. As chief secre¬ 
tary he had to superintend the writing of official 
papers and records, and it is possible he may have 
introduced some improvements in the mode of 
writing. 

The great Markka sddhu or saint Jii&nesvara or Jn&neSvara, 
Dnyanesvara as his name is ordinary pronounced, 
flourished during the reign of [ 118 ] Ramachandra. 

At the end of his Marathi commentary on the Bhaga- 
vadgita he tells us : “In the Kali age, in the country 
of Maharashtra and on the southern bank of the 
Godavari, there is a sacred place five kos in circuit, 
the holiest in the three worlds, where exists Maha- 
taysl, who is the thread that sustains the life of the 
world. There, king Ramachandra, a scion of the 
Yadu race and the abode of all arts, dispenses 
justice, and there a vernacular garb was prepared for 
the Gita by Jn&nadeva, the soil of Nivfittin&tha, 
sprung from the family of Mahesa.” 60 The date 
of the completion of the work is given as Saka 1212 
or a . d . 1290, when we know Ramachandra was on 
the throne. 

Ramachandra was the last of the independent Conquest of 
Hindu sovereigns of the Dekkan. The Mussalmans by e th^ mtry 
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Section XV. had been firmly established at Delhi for about a 
century, and though they had not yet turned their 
attention to the Dekkan it was not possible they 
should refrain from doing so for a long time. Alla- 
ud-din Khiliji, the nephew of the reigning king, who 
had been appointed governor of Karra, was a 
person of a bold and adventurous spirit. In the year 
1294 a.d. or Saka 1216 he collected a small army of 
8000 men and marched straight to the south till he 
reached Ellichpur, and then suddenly turning to the 
west appeared in a short time before Devagiri. The 
king never expected such an attack and w*as con¬ 
sequently unprepared to resist it. According to one 
account he was even absent from his capital. He 
hastily collected about 4000 troops, and threw him- 
splf between the city and invading army. But being 
aware he could not hold out for a long time, he 
took measures for provisioning the fort and retired 
into it. The city was then taken by the Mahomedans 
and plundered, and the fort was closely invested. 
Alla-ud-din had taken care to spread a report that 
his troops were but the advanced guard of the ;<rmy 
of the king w T hich was on its way to the Dekkan. 
Ramachandra, therefore, despairing of a successful 
resistance, began to treat for peace. Alla-ud-din, 
who was conscious of his own weakness, received 
his prop<asals with gladness and agreed to raise the 
siege and retire on condition of receiving from the 
king a large quantity of gold. In the meantime, 
Ramachandra’s son Sarhkara collected a large army 
and w ? as marching to the relief of the fort, when 
Alla-Ud-din left about a thousand men to continue 
the siege and proceeded [ 119 ] with the rest to a 
short distance from the town and gave battle to 
Sainkara’s forces The Hindus w'ere numerically 
superior and forced the Mahomedans to fall back ; 
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but the detachment left to observe the movements Section XV. 
of the garrison joined them at this time, and 
bamkara’s followers thinking it to be the main army 
that was on its way from Delhi were seized with 
a panic, and a confusion ensued which resulted in 
the complete defeat of the Hindus. 

Ramachaudra or Ramadeva then continued the 
negotiations, but Alla-ud-din raised his demands. 
x 10 Hindu king’s allies were preparing to march to 
bis assistance, but in the meanwhile Ramachandra 
discovered diat the sacks of grain that had been 
hastily tliro\ ;n into the fort really contained salt ; 
aud since the provisions had been well nigh exhaust¬ 
ed he was ar sdous to hasten the conclusion of peace. 

It was therefore agreed that he should pay to Alla- 
ud-din “600 maunds of pearls, two of jewels, 1000 of 
s '‘ivu, 4ooc pieces of silk, and other precious things,” 
cede Ellichpur and its ctfoendcncies, and send an 
annual tribute to Delhi. On the receipt of the 
valuable treasure given to him by the Devaglri prince 
Alla-ud-din retired. r 

Some time after, Alla-ud-din assassinated his 
aged uncle and usurped the throne. King R&ma 
chandra did not send the tribute for several years, 
a ud to punish him the Delhi monarch despatched 
an expedition of 30,000 horse under the command 
of Malik Kafur, a slave who had risen high in his 
favour. Malik Kafur accomplished the long and 
difficult march "over stones and hills without draw- 
uig rein,” and arrived at Devagiri in March 1307 a.d., 

° r about end of Saka 122S. A fight ensued in which 
fhe Hindus were defeated and Ramadeva was taken 
prisoner. 61 According to another account, Malik 


kl Klliot’s History of India, Vol. ill., 
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Section XV. Kafur came laying waste the country about Devagiri, 
and the Hindu king observing the futility of resis¬ 
tance surrendered himself. Rainachandra was sent 
to Delhi, where he was detained for six months and 
afterwards released with all honour, thenceforward 
he sent the tribute regularly and remained faithful 
to the Mahomedans. In Saka 1231 or a.d. 1309* 
Malik Kafur was again sent to the Dekkan to subdue 
Tailahgana. On the way he stopped at Devapd* , 
where he was hospitably entertained by the ktng. 

Ramadeva died this year and was succeeded by 
his son Saihkara. He discontinued sending the 
annual tribute to Delhi and Malik Kafur was again 
sent to the Dekkan in Saka 1234 or v.d. 1312 to 
reduce him to submission. He put Samkara to 
death, laid waste his kingdom, and fixed his residence 
at Devagiri. 

In the latter years of Alla-ud-din his nobles, dis¬ 
gusted with th e overwhelming influence which Malik 
Kafur £ad acquired over him, revolted. In the 
mear c ime Alla-ud-din died and was succeeded by 
bis third son Mubarik. The opportunity was seized 
[ 120 ] by Harap&la, the son-in-law of Ramachandra, 
who raised an insurrection and drove away some of 
the Mahomedan governors. In 1240 Saka or a.d. 
1318 Mubarik marched to the Dekkan in person to 
suppress the revolt. He took Harapfila prisoner and 
inhumanly flayed him alive. 

Thus ended the last Hindu or Martha monarchy 
of the Dekkan, and the country became a province 
of the Mahomedan empire. 
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Genealogy of the later Yddavas or the Yddavas of Devagiri. Section XV. 


Mallugi. 

i 

i. Bhielama 

(Saka 1109-1113 or a.d. i 187-1191.) 

2. JaitrapaEA or Jaitugi. 

(Saka 1113-1132 or a.d. 1191-1210.) 

3. Singh an a 

(Saka 1132-1169 or a.d. 1210-1247*) 

Jaitrap&la or Jaitngi. 

i * I 

4 * Krishna, Kanh&ra or Kandb 3 ra. 5 * Mahadeva 

(Saka 1169-1182 or a.d. 1247-1260.) (Saka 1182-1193 or a.d. 1260-1271.) 

6^ Ramachandra or Ramadeva. Amaiia. 

(oaka 1193-1231 or a.d. 1271-1309.) 

7 * S amkara * (&aka 1231-1234 or a.d. 1309-1312.) 

Brother-in-law, Harap&la, killed in Saka 1240 or a.d. 1318. 


T4 
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[ 121 ] SECTION XVI. 
The Silaharas op Kolhapur. 


Section XVI. 


Three 
branches 
of the 
Sildhdra 
family. 


Tamara, 
the original 
seat of the 
family. 


Three distinct families of chiefs or minor princes 
with the name of Silara or Silahara ruled over 
different parts of the country. They all traced their 
origin to Jhnfitavahana the son of Jimfttaketu, who 
was the king of a certain class of demigods called 
Vidyadharas, and who saved the life of a serpent 
named Saiikhachfida by offering himself as a victim 
to Garuda in his place. 1 One of the titles borne by 
the princes of all the three families was Tagarapura - 
var&dhtsvara or *‘lords of Tagara, the best of cities,” 
which fact has a historical significance. We have 
seen that Kdmvadeva, the donor of the Rajapur 
grant who was a Chalukya, called himself Kalydna - 
puravaradhtsvara, and one of the titles of the later 
Kadambas after they had been reduced to vassalage 
and of the rulers of Goa was Banav&sipura- 
varddhisvara. As these titles signify that the bearers 
of them belonged to the families that once held 
supreme power at Kalydna and Banavdsi, so does 
TagarapuravarddMsvaTa show that the Silaharas who 
bore the title belonged to a family that once 
possessed supreme sovereignty and reigned at 
Tagara. In one Silahdra grant it is expressly stated 
that “the race known by the name of Silahdra was 
that of the kings who were masters of Tagara.” 2 
As mentioned in a former section, Tagara was a 
famous town in the early centuries of the Christian 


1 This story has been dramatized in the Sanskrit play 
N&g&nanda attributed to 6rt-Harsha. 

2 Grant translated by Dr. Taylor and published in the 
Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. 111 . 
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era and retained its importance till a very late period, Sec tion X VI, 
but unfortunately the town has not vet been identi¬ 
fied, nor have we found any trace of the Silahara 
kingdom with Tagara as its capital. Perhaps it 
existed between the close of the Andhrabhritya 
period and the foundation of the Chalukya power. ^ 

The three Silahara dynasties of Mahamandales- 
varas or dependent princes which we have been 
considering were founded in the times of the 
Rashtrakfitas. One of them ruled over Northern jg- on ^ an 
Konkan, which was composed of fourteen hundred branch, 
villages, the chief of them being Puri, which 
probably was at one time the capital of the province. 

As represented in an inscription at Kanheri noticed 
before, Konkan was assigned to Pullasakti by 
Amoghavarsha a few years before Saka 775- Another 
Silfihara family established itself in Southern Konkan. 

The founder or first chief named Saiiaphulla enjoy- branch, 
ing the favour of KrishnarAja acquired the territory 
between the sea-coast and the Sahya range. 5 There 
were three Rashtrakhfa princes of the name of 
Kps] mar A ja but the one meant here must be the 
first prince of that name who reigned in the last 
quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era 
[ 122 ] or between 753 and 775 a.d. 3 4 The genealogy 


3 Kharepfqan plates. Jour. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., p ^* 7 - 

The: uanic of the first chief is read «‘Jh alia phu 11 a” by B 01 
Gangddhara Sfistri; but the first letter looks like ^though 
there is some difference. That difference, however, brings 
it nearer to TR. The letter which was read by him as K 
is cleari For ^*^1^ I £od on the plates 

4 From Sa^aphulla the first chief to Ran* the last three 
are ten generations. Somehow each succeeding chief in 
this lint 'happens <*> be the son of the preceding. Though 
m a line of princes some of whom hear to others the relation 
of brother or uncle, the average duration of each reign is 
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of this dynasty is given in the Kharep&tan grant, 
the last prince mentioned in which was on the throne 
in Saka 930 while the Chalukya king Satyasraya was 
reigning. The capital must have been situated some¬ 
where near KMrep&tan. 

The third SilaMra family the history of which 
falls within the scope of this paper ruled over the 
districts of Kolhapur, Miraj, and Karhad, and in 
later times Southern Konkan was added to its terri¬ 
tory. This dynasty was the latest of the three and 
was founded about the time of the downfall of the 
Rashtrakhta empire, as will be hereafter shown. 
The first prince of the family was Jatiga, who was 
succeeded by his son Nayimma or Nayivarman. 


from 19 to 21 years; the average duration of a generation 
is always much longer, and varies from 26 to 28 years. One 
can verify this by taking any line of princes or chiefs in 
the world. Ratfca was on the throne in Saka 930, and sup¬ 
posing him to have begun to reign about that time, nine 
generations or about 27x9 years must have passed away 
from the date of the foundation of the family to Saka 930 - 
Subtracting 27x9 = 243 from 930, we have &ika 687 as the 
approximate date of Sanaphulla. If we take the average 
to be 26, we shall have 696 as the date. In either case we 
are brought to the reign of Krishna I. The dates of 
Krishija II. range from &aka 797 to 833 and of Krishna III. 
from Saka 862 to 881, and therefore neither of these will do. 
Even if we take the other average of a reign in the present 
case and subtract 19x9=171 from 930, we get Saka 759* 
which will not take us to the reign of Kfishita II. whose 
earliet date ia Saka 797. The Kkarepdtap family Uierefore 
was the oldest of the three, and was founded in the reign 
of Krishna I. 

Bill Sastri read the name of the last chief in the graut 
as Rahu; but the second syllable of the name is certainly 
not W the form of which in the grant itself i 9 different. It 
looks exactly like the * in the word smnpnfa 

which occur elsewhere in the grant. 
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Nfiyimma was followed by his son Chandraraja, ano Sec tion X VI 
Chandraraja by his son Jatiga, who is called “the jatiga, the 
lion of the hill-fortress of Panhalfi” 5 * Jatiga’s son £ounder - 
and successor was Gomka, otherwise called Goiiikala 
or Gokalla. He is represented to have been the ruler 
of the districts of Karahata-Kundi^ and Mairihja and 


to have harassed Konkan. He had three brothers 


named Gfivala, Kirtiraja, and Chandrdditya, of whom 
the first at least appears to have succeeded him. 
Then followed Mfirasimha the son of Gomka, whose 
grant first published by Wathen is dated Saka 980. 
He is represented to have constructed temples ; and 
to have been reigning at his capital, the foit of 
Khiligiji, which probably was another name of 
Pantaia in the Kolhapur districts. Marasimha was 
succeeded by his son Gfivala and he by his brother 
Blioja I. Bhoja*s two brothers Ballala and Gantfar- 
aditya governed the principality after him in 
succession. 


A11 inscription at Kolhapur mentions another 
brother named Gangadeva and the order in which 
the brothers are spoken of is Gfivala [ 123 ] Ganga, 

Balhlla, Bhoja, and Gandaraditya. 7 But the grants 
of Gapcjarfiditya and Bhoja II. agree in representing 
Bhoja as the elder and Ball&la as the younger 
brother, and in omitting Ganga. 

Of all these brothers the youngest Gandaraditya Gajtfarft- 
seems to have been the most famous. He is the lt5 *' 


5 See the grant of Gagdarfcditya published by Patftht 
BhagvfmlM lndraji in Jour. B. B. R. A. S , Vol- XIII., p. 2, 
of Marasimha in Jour. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 2S0, and Arc . 
vSurv. W.I., No. io, p. ioj and of Bhoja II. in frons. Lit. 
Sac. Bom., Vol. III. 

at. Ku W <Ji or Kulim.i .v: 

of the Iielganm district, as stated before. Mairifija .s M.raj. 

7 Inscription No. A, Major Graham’s Report . 
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Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 8 and in others recorded 
on stone at Kolhapur and in the districts. His dates 
are Saka 1032, 1040, 1058. 9 He ruled over the 
country of Mirinja along with the seven Khollas and 
over Konkan, which thus seems to have been sub¬ 
jugated by the Kolhapur Silaharas before 1032. 
Probably it was added to their dominions in the 
time of Gomka or soon after. From the grant of 
Bhoja n. it appears that the part of Konkan ruled 
over by the Dekkan Silaharas was the same as that 
which was in the possession of the family mentioned 
in the Kharepatan grant, 10 wherefore it follows that 
the Silaharas of southern Konkan were uprooted by 
their kinsmen of the Kolhapur districts. Gapdar- 
aditya fed a hundred thousand Brahmans at Piayaga. 
This must be the place of that name which is situated 
near Kolhapur ; and not the modern Allahabad. He 
built a Jaina temple at Ajarem, a village in the 
Kolhapur districts, 11 and constructed a large tank, 
called after him Gandasamudra or “the sea of 
Ganda,” at Irukmji in the Miraj district, and on its 
margin placed idols of Isvara or Siva, Buddha, and 
Arhat (Jina), for the maintenance of each of which 
he assigned a piece of land. Several other charities 
of his, in which the Jainas also had their share, are 
mentioned, and his bountiful nature as well as good 

8 In loc. cit. 

9 Bhagv&nliU’s plates, and Inscriptions Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
Major Graham’s Report. The £aka in Bhagv&nl&l’s grant 
and No. 1 of Major Graham’s inscriptions is the same, i.e. 
1032, though iu the translation of the latter it is erroneously 
given as 1037, but the cyclic years are different. As to 
tin's see Appendix B. 

10 For the village granted is KaSeli, which is near 
Jaitffpur and KhSrepatari. 

lllud. Ant., Vol. X., p. 76, note. 
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and just government are .extolled. 12 He first resided Section XVI 
at a place called Tiravada and afterwards at Vala- 
vata, which has been identified with the present 
Valavdem 13 

Gandaraditya was succeeded by his son Vijay&rka. 
Vijayarka, who was on the throne in Saka 1065 and 
1073. 14 He restored the chiefs of the territory about 
Thana to their principality which they had lost, and 
replaced the princes of Goa on the throne and forti¬ 
fied their position which had become shaky. 15 He 
assisted Vijjana 16 in his revolt against his masters, 
the Chdlukyas of Kalyana, and enabled him to 
acquire supreme sovereignty. This event, as we 
have seen, took place about 1079 Saka. 

[ 124 ] After Vijayarka, his son Bhoja II. B1,0 i an - 
became Maliamantjalesvara and reigned in the fort 
of Panhajd. His dates are Saka 1101, 1109, 1112, 
m3, 1114, and 1127. 17 He granted the village of 
Kasetf in Konkan near Kharepatan on the applica¬ 
tion of his son Gandaraditya for feeding Brahinaps 
regularly ; 18 and gave lands for Hindu and Jaina 


12 IIt‘s grant in loc. cit. 

13 Bhngvnnlal’s plates and Major Graham’s In9. No. 2. 

14 Ins. Nos. 4 and 5, Major Graham’s Report. 

15 Grant of Bhoja IX. in loc. cit - 

16 In tlic transcript of the inscription in Vol. IV. Trans, 
hit. Soc. Bom. we have Vikshaija for Vijjapa. There 19 no 
question this mast be a mistake of the reader of the inscrip¬ 
tion or of the engraver. For the Kalachuri usurper at 
Kalyayn is called both Vijjala or Vijjana in his inscriptions, 
and there was none who about the date of Vijayarka 
obtained the position of a Chakravnrtin or paramount 
sovereign, as stated in the inscription. 

17 Major Graham’s Ins. Nos. 6, 7 * 8. the grant, and Ind. 
Aut., Vol. X., p. 76 , note. 

IB There are, however, some mistakes here in the trans¬ 
cript of the grant .nd the sense is not clear, though it 
appears pretty certain that it was the village that was 
granted and not a field in it or anything else, from the fact 
that the boundaries of the village are given. 
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Section XVI. temples in other places also. Two of the grantees 
in one case at Kolhapur are called Karahatakas, 
which shows that the caste of Karhade Brahmans 
had come to be recognized in those days ; and two 
others bore the family name of Ghaisasa, which is 
now found among Chitpavan Brahmans. 19 Tn the 
reign of Bhoja II. a Jaina Pandit of the name of 
Somadeva composed in Saka 1127 a commentary 
entitled $ahddrnavachandrik & 20 on Piljyapada's 

Sanskrit Grammar. The Kolhapur chiefs enjoyed a 
sort of semi-independence. Vijjana, the new sove¬ 
reign at Kaly&na, however, endeavoured probably to 
establish his authority over Bhoja. But that chief 
was not content to be his feudatory, and to reduce 
him to subjection Vijjana marched against Kolhapur 
a little before his assassination in Saka 1089. 21 On 
the establishment of the power of the Devagiri 
Yddavas, Bhoja seems similarly to have assumed in¬ 
dependence ; but Singliana subdued him completely, 
and annexed the principality to the Yadava empire. 22 
Approximate The number of generations from Jatiga, the 
foundation founder of the dynasty, to Gan<?araditya is seven. 

The latest date of the latter is Saka 1058 and the 
earliest of his successor Vijayarka is 1065 ; so that 
if we suppose Gan< 3 araditya to have died in 1060 and 
allow about 27 years to each generation, we shall 
arrive at Saka 871 as the approximate date of the 
foundation of the family. At that time the reigning 
Rashtrakhta sovereign was Krishna III., the uncle of 
Kakkala the last prince. 

One of the many titles used by the Sil&Mras was 

19 Ins. No. 8, Major Graham’s Report. 

20 Ind. Ant., Vol. X., p. 76, note. The manuscript here 
mentioned is in the Dekkan College library and I have seen 
in it the. colophon given in the note. 

21 Vijalarava Charitra in Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS. 
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Sriman-MoJi&lakshmMabdha-vara-prastidcL, i.e. “one Section XVI. 
who has obtained the favour of a boon from the Reiigto^ 
glorious Mahalakshmf.*’ Mahalakshmi was thus o£the 
their tutelary deity, and they w 7 ere clearly the fnahlras^ 


followers of the Puranic and Vedic rehgion ; but they 
patronized both Brahmans and Jainas alike ; and 
their impartiality is strikingly displayed by the fact 
noticed above of Gandaraditya’s having placed an 
idol of Buddha, whose religion had well nigh become 
extinct, along with those of the gods worshipped by 
the other two sects, on the margin of the tank dug 
by him. 

There are at the present day many Mar&fcha 
families of the name of Selara reduced to poverty, 
and the name Seltrav&<Ji of a station [126] on the 
railway from Khandala to Poona is also, I believe, 
to be traced to the family name of the sovereigns of 
Tagara. 




Genealogy of the Sildhdras of Kolhdpur. 

Jatiga 1 . 

N&yimma. 

Chan ch ard ja. 

I 

Jatiga H. 

j r r i 

Gomka. Gftvala I. Kirtiraja. Chundr&ditya. 
M&rAsiriiha, Saka 980 or a.d. 1058. 


Gflvala II. Blioja I. Balldja, Ga^&raditya, Saka 1032, 1040, io.s8. 

or a.p. mo, xiiS, 

I 1136. 

Vijayarka, Saka 1065, 1073, or \.d. 

1 «43» 

Bhoja II, Saka nor, 1109, m2, m3, 

1114, IT 27 , or A.o. 

nfg , 1187, 1190, uyi, 

1192, 1205. 
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[ 126 ] APPENDIX A. 

Note on the Gupta Era. 

Appendix A. In order to render the chronologies of the 
different dynasties that ruled over western and 
northern India in the early centuries of the Christian 
era mutually consistent, it is necessary to discuss the 
initial date of the Gupta era. Albiruni, who accom¬ 
panied Mahmud of Ghizni in his invasion of Gujarat 
in the early part of the eleventh century, states that 
that era was posterior to the Saka by 241 years, and 
that it was the epoch of the extermination of the 
Guptas. He mentions another era named after 
Balaba, the initial date of which was the same as 
that of the Guptas. 

Now in some of the inscriptions of the Gupta 
kings and their dependent chiefs the dates are 
referred to Guptakdla or the Gupta era, wherefore 
Albiruni’s statement that it was the epoch of their 
extermination cannot be true. This error is regarded 
as throwing discredit on his other statement, ±iz., 
that the era was posterior to the Saka by 241 years. 
But it has nothing whatever to do with it. Albiruni 
must have derived his knowledge of the initial date 
from contemporary evidence, since the era of the 
Guptas was, as stated by him, one of those ordinarily 
used in the country in his time, and as his statements 
regarding the initial dates of the Vikrama and the 
Saka eras are true, so must that with reference to ‘he 
Gupta era be true. On the other hand, his informa¬ 
tion as regards the event which the Gupta era 
memorialized must have been based upon the tradi¬ 
tion current among the Hindu astronomers of the 
day, who were his informants. Such traditions art 
often erroneous, as has been proved in many a case. 
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Albiruni was also informed that the Saka era was Appendix A. 

the epoch of the defeat of the Saka king by Vikrama- 

ditya. This was the tradition as to its origin among 

Indian astronomers, though it has now given place 

to another. For Sodhala in his commentary on 

Bhaskaracharya’s Karanakutfihala, a manuscript of 

which more than four hundred years old exists in 

the collection made by me for Government during 

18S2-83, tells us that ‘‘the epoch when Vikramaditya 

killed MJechchhas of the name of Sakas is ordinarily 

known as the Saka era.” But we know that in 

Mangalisa’s inscription at Badami it is spoken of 

as the era of the ‘‘coronation of the 3aka king”, 

that Ravikirti in the inscription at Aihole describes 

it as the era of the Saka kings and that it is similarly 

represented in many other places. Albiruni’s error 

therefore as regards the origin of the Gupta era 

no more invalidates his statement as to its initial 

date than his error about the origin of the Saka era 

does his statement about the initial date of that era. 

The only reasonable course for us under the circums¬ 
tances is to reject the statement as to the era being 
an epoch of the extermination of the Guptas and 
accept that about the initial date of the era. But 
some antiquarians reject both these statements and 
accept what simply hangs on them and what must 
fall with them, viz., that the Guptas were exter¬ 
minated in Saka 242. and make elaborate endeavours 
to find an earlier initial date for the era. If the 
inscriptions show that the era was not posthumous 
hut contemporaneous, we should rather believe that 
the Guptas rose to power in Saka 242, assigning its 
due value to the statement of Albiruni, which must 
have been based on contemporary evidence, that the 
era began in that year But if instead of that we 
declare that they cease to reign in Saka 24^1 we in 
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Ap pendi x A. effect reject contemporary evidence and accept a 
mere tradition which in so far as it represents the 
era to be posthumous has been proved to be 
erroneous. 

Again, Albiruni’s statement that the initial date 
of the Gupta era and of the Valabhi era was the 
same seems to some not “at all probable.** To 
[ 127 ] my mind the improbability is not so great 
as to render valueless what clearly is contemporary 
evidence. We all know that the date occuring in 
a grant of one of the sons of the founder of the 
dynasty is 207, and we have a large number of 
grants of subsequent kings with dates posterior to 
this and in harmony with it. So that it is clear 
that these dates cannot refer to an era dating from 
the foundation of the dynasty. Such a long time 
as 207 years cannot be considered to have elapsed 
between the father who founded the dynasty and 
his son, even supposing him to have been a posthu¬ 
mous son. The dates, therefore, are understood 
to refer to the Gupta era. What, then, could have 
been the Valabhi era, if it was never used by the 
Valabhi princes during the 275 years or thereabouts 
of the existence of their dynasty? An era cannot 
receive the name of a certain line of princes unless 
used by those princes, at least on a few occasions, 
and enforced. The era used by the Valabhi princes 
must be the Valabhi era. One certainly would 
expect that it should be so. The only supposition, 
therefore, on which the whole becomes intelligible 
is that the era introduced by the Valabliis in 
Surftshtra and used by them was called the Valabhi 
era by their subjects, and not one dating from the 
foundation of the dynasty ; for such a one, we see, 
was not used by the Valabhi princes themselves. 
The era introduced and used by the Valabhis was 



that of the Guptas, whose dependents they were Appendix A. 
in the beginning, and hence Albiruni’s statement 
that the initial date of the Gupta and Valabhi eras 
was the same is true. From an inscription at 
Sotnanath discovered by Colonel Tod, we gather 
that Saka 2^2 was the first year of the Valabhi era. 

Hence, therefore, the initial date of the Gupta era 
was 242 Saka, as stated by Albiruni. 

The question in this way is, I think, plain 
enough. Still since astronomical calculations have 
been resorted to to prove the incorrectness of the 
date given by Albiruni and to arrive at an earlier one 
so as to place the extinction of the Gupta dynasty 
in Saka 242, it is necessary to go into the question 
further. The following tests may be used and have 
been used to determine the correctness of a proposed 
initial date: — 

1. The date of Budlia Gupta’s pillar inscrip¬ 

tion at Eran, which is Thursday, the 
12th of Ashfidha, in the Gupta year 165. 

2. RajA Hastin’s inscription dated 156 

Gupta, the year of the 12-year cycle of 
\ Jupiter being MahAvaiSaka. 

3. RAjA Hastin’s inscription dated 173 

Gupta, the year of the 12-year cycle 
being MahftSvayuja. 

4. RAjA Hastin’s inscription dated iqi 

Gupta, the year of the 12-year cycle 
being MahAcliaitra. 

3. RAjA Samkshobha’s inscription dated 209 
Gupta, the year of the 12-year cycle 
being MaliASvayuja. 

6. An eclipse of the sun mentioned in the 
Morvi copper-plate grant dated 5U1 
PhAlgtma Sudi 585 of the Gupta era. 

Before applying these tests to the initial date 
given by Albiruni, it must be premised that accord¬ 
ing to the Arabic author the Gupta era was 24* 



Appendix A. years posterior to the Saka. To convert a Saka date 
into a Valabhi date, or which is the same thing, 
into a Gupta date, he tells us to deduct from it the 
cube of 6 and the square of 5, that is, 241* And 
proceeding to give actual instances, he says 953 Saka 
corresponds to 712 Valabhi or Gupta. We have 
thus to add 241 to a Gupta date tc arrive at the 
corresponding Saka date. Again, as I shall show 
in Appendix B, in inscriptions the numerical date 
indicates, in a large number of instances, the number - 
of years of an eta that have elapsed, that is, the 
past year and in about a third of the instances, the 
current year. The year of the cycle, however, when¬ 
ever it occurs, is as a rule the current year, though 
in rare cases that also is the past year. If, therefore, 
a past Gupta year is to be converted into [ 128 ] the 
current Saka year, we shall have to add 24s to 
fonner ; while if both are current or both past, 
the difference between them is only 241. 

Now, as to the first of the above tests, Gupta 
165+241=406 Saka. If Albiruni is correct, the 12th 
Ashadha S'udi of this year should be a Thursday. 

I asked my friend Professor Kern Lakshman Chhatre 
to make the calculation for me, and he tells me 
that it was a Thursday. Since our astronomical 
methods are based on the past Saka year, and even 
our present Saka year 1805 really represents, as 
I shall show in the next Appendix, the years that 
have elapsed, the current year being really 1800, 
Gupta 165 was a past year, as well as Saka 406. 
Hence only 241 has to be added. Saka 406 corres¬ 
ponds to 484 a.i>. General Cunningham takes the 
Gupta 165 to correspond to 483 A.D., adding 240+ 7b 
= 318 to it, and of course arrives at the result that 
"the i2tb day of Ash&Jha Sudi was a Friday instead 
of a Thursday. 0 If. however, he had added 
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241-1-7$ = 319 and taken 484 a.d. to correspond to Appendix A. 


Gupta 165, he would have arrived at the correct 
result. 

Then as to the dates in years of the 12-year cycle, 
General Cunningham himself has placed before us 
the means of verifying them. In the tables published 
by him in Volume X. of the Archaeological Reports, 
the cyclic year corresponding to the current Christian 
year is given, and if we subtract 78 from the number 
representing the year, we shall arrive at the current 
Saka year. Now, if we take the Gupta figured 
dates to represent the years that had elapsed before 
Hie cyclic year commenced, (and this way of marking 
the dates is, as remarked above, the one wc usually 
find), then 173 Gupta, the third date in the above, 
corresponds to 414 iSaka past and 415 current, 241 
being added in the first case, and 242 in the second. 
If we add 78 to 415 we shall get the current Christian 
year, which is 493. Now 111 General Cunningham’s 
tables we do find the year Mahdsvayuja given as 
corresponding to 493 a.d. In the same way, 191 
Gupta past + 242 = 433 Saka current, +78 = 511 a.d. 
current. In the tables we find 511 put down under 
Mahdchaitra. Similarly 209 Gupta past+ 242 = 45! 
Saka current, +78 = 529 a.d. current which was 
Mah&Svayuja. 

Now, as to the first of the dates in the 12-year 
cycle, 156 Gupta-*- 242 + 78 is equal to 476 A.D., 
which however is Mahachaitra instead of Mahit- 
vaisakha. Here there is a discrepancy of one year ; 
but such discrepancies do sometimes occur even in 
^aka dates and the years of the 6o-years' cycle 
h r iven along with them, and some of them will be 
noticed in the note forming the next Appendix, 
fbey ire probably due to the fact that the frequent 
Use of the past or expired year and also of the 
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Appendix A. current year led sometimes the past year to be mis¬ 
taken for the current year, just as we now mistake 
the year 1805 Saka for the current year, though it 
really is the completed or past year. Thus the com¬ 
pleted year 157 must, in the case before us, have 
come to be mistaken by the writer of the inscription 
for the current year, and he thought 156 to be the 
past year and thus gave that instead of 157. Now 
157 Gupta + 242 + 78 = 477 A.r>., which is Mahd - 

vaisAkha, according to the tables.* 

[ 129 ] The eclipse mentioned in the Morvi 
plate occurred, according to my friend Professor Kern 
Lakshman, on the 30th of Vaisakha, Saka 827* 

The Gupta year given in the plate is 585. If 827 
is in the astronomical calculation the current year, 
it must correspond to 585 Gupta past ; for 585 + 242 
= 827. It is by no means necessary to suppose that 
the eclipse occured on the new-moon day inmediately 
previous to the 5th of Phalguna Sudi mentioned in 
the grant. For it is perfectly possible that the actual 
religious ceremoney with reference to the grant was 
made in Vais&kha and the deed executed in 
Phalguna. +_ 

♦ Though by using General Cunningham’s table, I arrive 
at the desired result in three cases, still I now find that 
his current Christian year is derived by adding 7S to the 
past Saka, while I have added 79; c y clic y ear K ivcn 

in the dates is true not of the Gupta year in the date as . 
a past year but of the Gupta year -hi as a past year. And 
the third date 173 Gupta is a correction of General Cunning¬ 
ham’s, the actual date in the inscription being 163. I lwve, v. • 
however, allowed the paragraphs to remain, as I am by no 
means quite satisfied that the question of these cyclic dates 
is settled beyond dispute (*894), 

f There was an eclipse al o in Saka 826 the new- 
moon day of K&rltika; so that Gupta 585 past+ 24^826 
Saka. This is evidently the eclipse mentioned in the grant 
and not that mentioned in the text. On the whole question 
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Saka 

date. 

Cyclic year. 

What the 
Saka date 
represents. 

Bhojadeva II., Kolha¬ 
pur Ins. No. 6 

IIOI 

Vilambin 

Current year. 

Bhojadeva II., Kolha¬ 
pur Ins. No. 8 

1112 

SAdli Arana 

Years elapsed. 

Bhojadeva IT., Dr. Tay¬ 
lor’s grant ... 

1113 

Virodhin 

Do. 

Bhojadeva II., Kolha¬ 
pur Ins. No. 8 

1114 

Faridhavin 

Do. 

Sihglinna Y A d a v a, 
KhcdrApur Ins. 

1136 

Srtmukha 

Current year. 

Ramvadeva Cbalukva 

1x82 

Raudra 

Years elapsed. 

MahAdeva Y a d a v a, 
Pai,ulharpur Ins. 

1192 

Pramoda 

Do. 

Ramachandrn YAdava, 
Than;! .. 

1194 

Angiras 

Do. 

B A m a ch a ti d r a Y A d a v a, 
Thalia 

1212 

Virodhin 

Current year. 


<SI. 

Appendix B. 


Out of these 24 dates, eight give the current year 
and the rest the years that had expired, the propor¬ 
tion being the same as in the other case, viz, 1 to 2. 
In all cases in which the cyclic year is given it is 
possible to determine whether the date represents 
the current or past year, but not in others. The 
inscriptions of the early Chalukyas do not give it, 
and hence the exact date remains doubtful. 

Now the Bombay mode of reckoning, which is 
one year behind that prevalent in Madras, is, I 
believe, due to a mistake. We have seen it was 
more usual in recording a date to mark the years 
that had expired than the current year A wot 
expressive of that sense such as gateshu, “h** 
elapsed,” was used after the number, and 
such as pravartiundne , * ‘being current,” v 
connection with the name of the cyclic y 
Words were, for brevity's sake, afterwar 
and in the course of time the sense* 
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Appendix B. they were used, was also forgotten, and the number 
came to be regarded as denoting the current year. 
So that what we do on this side of the country is 
that we use the past or expired year without know¬ 
ing that it is the past year. And there are in the 
inscriptions instances of mistakes due to the circum¬ 
stance that the real past year came to be regarded 
as the current year. Thus in No. 86 of the Pali, 
Sanskrit, and old K&narese inscriptions, Saka 911 is 
given along with the cyclic year Vikriti. Now, ac¬ 
cording to the tables, the number of years that had 
expired before Vikriti was 912 and the current year 
was 913. This discrepancy is to be explained by 
the supposition that Saka 912 which represented the 
years that had expired came to be thought “>f as the 
current year, just as we, on this side of the country, 
consider 1805 as the current year now, though it 
indicates the past year, and the writer of the inscrip¬ 
tion wishing to give the years that had expired 
before his current year, put them as 911. The same 
is the case with Nos. 27, 67, 115, 130, 224, and 284, 
the Saka dates in which are 1444, 1084, 1430, 1453, 

1114, and 1128, respectively, and are two years 
behind the current year as determined by the cyclic 
years given along with them. In some cases the 
Saka dates are in advance of the Samvatsara or cyclic 
year by one year. Thus in the Vani-Dindori grant 
of Govinda III. the Saka date is 730 and the Sam¬ 
vatsara Vyaya, and in the Kanheri inscription of 
* moghavarsha we have Saka 775 and the Prajdpati 
^atsara. [ 135 ] Now the Saka years imme- 
^receding Vyaya and Prajapati were 728 and 
* the current years were 729 and 774 
. This difference might be accounted for 
position that the current years 729 and 
°\e usual custom understood to be 
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Chandragupta II. must have been the Gupta prince Appendix 
who overthrew the Satraps, since he is the first prince 
of that dynasty whose silver coins are a close imita¬ 
tion of those of the Satraps. The latest date of that 
monarch is 93. This corresponds to 260 a.d. and 
283 a.d. on the supposition that the Gupta era took 
its start in 167 a.d. and 190 a.d. respectively. Now, 
the latest date of the Satrap dynasty is 304. If the 
era to which it refers is the Saka, it corresponds to 
3S2 a.d., that is, we shall have to suppose one of the 
princes of the dynasty to have reigned about a 
hundred years after the dynasty had been put an end 
to by Chandragupta II. The Saka era will therefore 
not do. Supposing the Satrap dates refer to the 
Vikrama era, 304 corresponds to 48 a.d., which of 
course is consistent with Chandragupta^ date 260 a.d. 
or 283 a.d. If then the Satrap dates refer to the era 
of Vikrama, Rudradaman’s 72 must correspond to 
16 a.d. RudradamaiTs grandfather Cliashtana will 
have to be placed about b.c. 4. But Ptolemy, 
writing after 150 a.d., tells us that Ujjayini was ruled 
over about the time when he wrote by Tiastenes, 
who lias been very reasonably identified with 
Chashtana. Ptolemy’s information cannot certainly 
be 150 years old. It has, however, been argued that 
Ptolemy does not state that Tiastenes reigned about 
the time when he lived, and that he and Siro 
Polemios were contemporaries. For, he gives the 
information in the form of two short notes, “Ozone, 
the royal residence of Tiastenes,” and “Baithana, 
the royal residence of Siro Polemios.” Such notes 
it is possible that one should write even if the princes 
reigned several hundred years before him,, as a 
modern geographer may mention Berlin as “the 
capital of Frederick the Great,” or Ghizni as “the 
capital of Mahmud.” As to this I have to observe 
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that the analogy does not hold good. A modern 
geographer and his readers are very well acquainted 
with past history, while neither Ptolemy nor those 
for whom he wrote could have known the past 
history of India. A modern geographer knows which 
of the princes that ruled over a certain country in 
past times was the ablest or most powerful, and 
selects him out of a number and mentions his name 
in connection with a certain place. It is extremely 
improbable or almost impossible that Ptolemy should 
have known many Indian princes who reigned before 
he lived, along with their achievements, and should 
have chosen the ablest of them for being mentioned. 
And, as a matter of fact, we know that one at least of 
the rulers mentioned by him could be a person of 
no importance. For Baleocuros who according to 
him held power in Hippocura was, as we have 
seen, but a Viceroy or dependent of Pujumayi and 
Gotamiputra Yajna Sri, since as Vijivayakura his 
name occurs along with those of the two princes 
on the Kolhapur coins. Again, Ptolemy must have 
derived his information from merchants carrying on 
trade with India and these from the natives of the 
country. And we know that natives of India care 
very little for past history and [ 131 ] soon forget 
their kings. Hence the information derived by the 
merchants cannot have reference to princes who 
reigned long before the time of Ptolemy. It is 
possible that Indians may remember a celebrated 
prince for a century or two. Blit, as stated above, 
one of the rulers mentioned by Ptolemy was but 
a dependent sovereign and could not have been a 
man of note. The only other supposition that our 
opponents may resort to, is that Ptolemy’s state¬ 
ments were based on those of previous geographer 
whose contemporaries the princes mentioned by hi m 
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were. No ground whatever has however been ad- Appendix A. 

duced in support of such a supposition. In the 

Periplus which was written before Ptolemy, Paithana 

and Ozene are mentioned, but Polemios and Tiastenes 

are not. On the contrary, the author of that work 

says that Ozene was * 'formerly the capital wherein 

the king resided.** If Tiastenes lived before him, 

and Ptolemy*s mention of the former was due to 

his having been a prince of note like Frederick the 

Great and Mahmud of Ghizni in modern times, we 

should expect the author of the Periplus to have 

noticed him, especially when he does allude to the 

kings of Ozene. Tiastenes, Polemios and Baleocuros 

must thus have reigned about the time of Ptolemy. 

The last two were, we know, contemporaries, and so 
also must the third have been. 


In this manner the Vikrama era will not do 
for the Satrap dates. Besides, no trace whatever has 
hitherto been discovered of the use of that era in 
the early centuries of Christ. Since, then, the use 
of no other era at the time has been well authenti¬ 
cated, the Satraps must be supposed to have em¬ 
ployed the Saka era. The circumstances of the 
country at that period render, as I have .shown, the 
establishment of this era by the Sakas who ruled 
over the country in every way probable. The latest 
Satrap date will thus correspond to 382 a.d., and 
Chandragupta, the conqueror of the Satraps, can 
be rendered posterior to this only by taking 242 
Sakn current or 319-320 a.d. as the first current 
year of the Gupta era ; for his 93 past will then 
correspond to 412-413 a.d. And in this way Rudra- 
daman’s 72 will correspond to 150 a.d. ; aniTChash- 
lana’s date will be about 130 a.d., i.e. anterior to 
the date of Ptolemy’s geography by about 25 years. 
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Appendix A. Thus, then, the evidence in favour of Albiruui’s 
initial date for the Gupta era appears to me to be 
simply overwhelming. 
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[ 132 ] APPENDIX B. 

Note on the Saka dates and the years of the 
Bdrhaspatya cycle , occurring in the Inscriptions . 

There are certain difficulties with reference to Appendix B. 
the Saka dates and the cyclic years or Samvatsaras 
occurring in the inscriptions which require' to be 
cleared up. The current Saka year (a.d. 1883-84) 
in the Bombay Presidency is 1805, and the year of 
the sixty years’ cycle, Subh&nu. In the southern 
provinces and the Madras Presidency the current 
Saka year is 1806, the , cyclic year being the same. 

The first question, then, is, ‘‘Po the dates in the 
inscriptions conform to the Bombay reckoning or the 
Madras reckoning?” and the next, is the 

cause of this difference of a year?”* We ntivc aijso 
to consider whether the Saka dates in the inscriptions 
represent the number of years that have expired 
before the event recorded in them or the current year 
in which the event took place. 


* It will be obvious to any careful reader that the manner 
in which the question here proposed for solution is stated, 
is based upon the ordinary view that Saka 1805 was the 
current year in 1S83-84. I have no right to assume in the 
beginning of my inquiry that the ordinary view is mistaken, 
and it would be unscientific to do so. But having stated 
the question in that manner, I come at the end of my 
inquiry to the conclusion that the ordinary view is incorrect, 
and that 1805 Saka was not current in 1883-84 a.d. but past, 
and that the Madras way of understanding the matter ale 
is correct. In the previous note also I have sta* 

“we now mistake the year 1805 &aka for the cur 
(in 1*83-84); so that there is no possibility 
body misunderstanding my meaning. 
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Appendix B. Mr. Robert Sewell of the Madras Civil Service 
gives in the first column of the Chronological Tables 
compiled by him the number of the Saka years that 
have expired before the beginning of the cyclic year 
set against it in the same line in the third column. 
The current Saka year corresponding to that cyclic 
year is the one given in the next line in the first 
column. Thus against Saka S55, the date of the 
Sangali grant of Govind IV. of the Rashtrakilta 
dynasty, we have in the third column the cyclic year 
Vijaya which shows that 855 years of the Saka era 
had expired before the Vijaya year began, while the 
current Saka year corresponding to Vijaya was that 
given in the next line, viz. 856. Mr Sewell follows 
the Madras reckoning. If we interpret the tables 
according to the Bombay mode, the Saka year appear¬ 
ing in the first column will be the current year 
corresponding to the cyclic year in the same line in 
the third column, while the number in the line 
immediately above will represent the years that have 
expired before the beginning of that cyclic year. 
Thus against 1805, the current Saka year on this 
side of the country, we have in the third column the 
current cyclic year Subh&nu, while 1804 in the line 
above shows the number of years that have expired. 
By comparing the Saka dates and cyclic years occur¬ 
ring in the inscriptions with those in the tables we 
shall be able to determine the points raised above. 

In the analysis of Pali, Sanskrit, and old 
Katiarese inscriptions published by Dr. Fleet and 
Dr. Burgess there are Q7 cases in which the Saka 
date as w r cll as the cyclic year are distinctly given. 

comparing these with the tables I observe that 
’it of these the given Saka date occurs in 
with the cyclic year mentioned in the 
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[ 133 ] Nos. 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 52, 70, 87, 88, 90, 92, 98, 99, 101, 102, 
109, 114, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 134, 136, 
141, 148, 149, 150, 154, 155, 156, 157, 15S, 159, 160, 
161, 183, 189, 201, 214, 215, 219, 229, 230 (first part), 
240, 241, 243, 283, 286. 

Thus in inscription No. 20, the date given is 
1200, and the cyclic year the Bahudhanya, both of 
which occur in the same line set against each other 
in the tables. 


In 28 cases the Saka date given in the inscription 
occurs in the tables in the line below that in which 
the given cyclic year occurs. These are : — 

Nos. 19, 22, 26, 33, 34, 47, 72, 89, 91, 95 , 96 
(first part), 96 (second part), 100, no, in, 112, 118 
(first part), 118 (second part), 146, 151, 194, 227, 230 
(second part), 231, 234, 236, 237, 281. 

In No. 19, for instance, the Saka date is 1184 
and the cyclic year Durmati. In the tables, Durmati 
occurs in the upper line set against 1183, and 1184 
is in the line below, and Dundubhi is the year 
marked against it. 


Now on the supposition that the inscriptions 
conform to the Madras reckoning, in the first 58 
cases the Saka date represents the number of Saka 
years that had expired before the current cyclic year 
of the inscription and in 28 it shows the current year 
of that era. If we suppose the Bombay reckoning 
to have been in use, the dates in the first 58 cases 
will represent the current year and those in the 
next 2S, the future year and not the past . But since 
it is almost absurd to suppose that the immediately 
next year should be stated in the inscriptions 
follows that the Madras mode of reckoning 
oue in use. The objection, how^’ 
obviated by supposing that thes- 
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Appendix B. to the Madras reckoning and give the current year, 
while the first 58 follow the Bombay mode. But this 
supposition is not reasonable or probable, since these 
groups are not confined to particular provinces, and 
often one of the former exists in the same district 
or even place with one of the latter. We thus see 
that though in the majority of cases the inscriptions 
give the past Saka year, there is a large number in 
which the current year is given and not the past. 

I have also compared other dates with the tables, 
and the result I give below: — 



Saka 

date. 

Cyclic year. 

What the 

Saka date 
represents. 

K&narese grant of 

Govinda III. R&shtra- 
kfita ... ... 

726 

Subh&nu 

Current year. 

Radh&npur grant of 
Govinda III. 

730 

Sarvajit 

Do. 

Krishna II. or Akala- 
varsha, completion of 
the Jaina Parana ... 

820 

Pingala 

Do. 

Do., in a Jaina temple 
by ChJkarva 

824 

Dundubhi 

Years elapsed. 

Govinda IV., S&ngali 
grant 

855 

Vi jay a 

Do. 

Kakkala, Karda grant 

894 

Ahgiras 

Do. 

Tailapa’s accession 

895 

Srhnukha 

Do. 

Saty&Sraya, Khsirep&taij 
plates of Ratta 

930 

Kilaka 

Do. 

Jayasiihha Jagadeka- 

malla, Mi raj grant ... 

946 

Raktakshi 

Do. 

M&rasimha Sil&Mra of 
Kolhapur, grant ... 

980 

Vilambin 

Do. 

Garujarflditya Silahara 
of Kolhapur, Ins. 
No. 1 

1032 

Vikriti 

Do. 

GaijtJarciditya Siluhara 
grant translated by 
Pai?<lit Bliagv&nlSl ... 

1032 

Virodhin 

Current year. 
Years elapsed 

Kolhflpur Ins. No. 2 

1040 

Vilambin 

* >v a do. do. No. 4 

1065 

Dnndubhi 

Current year. 

III. Bhfilo* 
' bhilashita 

1051 

Sanmya 

Years elapsed. 
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I have thus shown that Albiruni’s initial date Appendix A. 
for the Gupta era stands all these tests. It may even 
be said that it stands them better than 167 a.d. and 
190 a.d. proposed by General Cunningham and Sir 
E. Clive Bayley respectively. But I am loath to 
decide such questions simply on astronomical 
grounds ; for there are several very confusing ele¬ 
ments involved, and a modern astronomer cannot 
know them all and make allowance for them. 

It now remains to notice the last point relied 
on by the opponents of Albiruni. The date on a 
copper-plate grant by the last Siladitya of Valabhi 
hitherto known is 447. This Siladitya is also styled 
Dhrfibhata in the grant and has been identified with 


the Tu-lu-va-po-tou or Dhruvabhata of Hwan Thsang 
.who visited Valabhi in 640 a.d. The date 447 is 
understood as referring to the Gupta era, and, 319 
being added it, corresponds to 766 a.d. It has 
therefore been argued that an earlier initial date 
must be assigned to the Gupta era so as to bring this 
Siladitya or Dlirfibhafa nearer to the date of Hwan 
Thsang’s visit. But the identification of the last 
Siladitya with Hwan Thsang’s Dhruvabhata cannot 
stand. In the Si-yu-ki the Chinese writer does not 
speak of a king but of kings, and says they w'ere 
nephews of Siladitya of Mfilva and the younger of 
them named Dhruvabhata was son-in-law to the son 
of Harshavardhana. If they were nephews of the 
kftig of Malva they were brothers and both of them 
kings. Now, the predecessor of the last Siladitya of 
Valabhi w r as his father, and among the kings of 
Valabhi we do not find brothers reigning in succes¬ 
sion at this period. There were two brothers, who 
occupied the throne before this period, one of them 


see my paper on the epoch of the Gupta era, Jour. B. B. 
R. A. S., Vol. XVI! , p. 80. 

15 
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Appendix A. being named Dharasena and the other Dhruvasena. 


They were the sons of Kharagraha, and the younger 
of them was the father and predecessor of Dharasena 
IV. This younger brother or Dhruvasena must have 
been Hwan Thsang’s Dhruvabhata. Nothing im¬ 
portant is involved in the suffix Bhata. It was a 
mere title or honorific termination as Pant and Rav 
are among us the Marathas. Sena, Siniha, and 
Bhata were the Valabhi honorific endings and they 
could be used promiscuously. The king spoken of 
in the plates as Dhruvasena may have been called 
Dhruvabhata by ordinary people, from whom Hwan 
Thsang must have got the name. Now, a copper¬ 
plate grant of Dhruvasena bears the date 310, and the 
earliest date of his successor Dharasena IV. is 326. 
The first corresponds to 629 a.d. (310+241 + 78 
= 629), and the second to 645 (326+241 + 78 = 645). 
It is quite possible, therefore, that Dhruvasena was 
on the throne in 640 a.d. at the time when Hwan 
Thsang visited Valabhi. 

[ 130 ] The initial date mentioned by Albiruni 
is thus consistent with everything with which it has 
been thought to be not consistent. I have shown 
that the statement of the Arabic writer is in itself 
entitled to our confidence, being based, as it must 
have been, on contemporary evidence, as bis state¬ 
ments about the Saka and Vikrama eras were. I 
will now show that the date mentioned by him is 
alone consistent with the information we possess as 
regards the relations of the several dynasties that 
ruled over Gujarat and KathiawfuJ in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and the dates proposed 
by General Cunningham and Sir E. Clive Bayley 
are not. We know that the Guptas succeeded the 
Satraps, and the Valabhis were at first dependents 
of the Guptas and afterwards attained independence. 



past years and the writers of the documents desirous Appendix B. 
of giving the current years added x and put them 
down as 730 and 775 . The date in No. 79 of Pali, 

Sanskrit, and old Kanarese inscriptions is three 
years behind the current Samvatsara, and that in 
No. 22 8, four years ; No. 221 has 11x3 for 1121 ; and 

No. 246, 1492 for T485. These must be considered 
to be mistakes. 

ibe Saka dates given in the preceding pages 

represent in most cases the years that had expired 

before the particular occurrences mentioned. Thus 

;n 855 ” means a f ter 855 years of the Saka era had 
expired . 
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[ 136 ] APPENDIX C. 

Introduction to Ilemadri’s Vratakhanda. 


Appendix C. 


In the critical notes D. represents the MS. in 
the Dckkan College Library, No. 234 of A. 1881-82 ; 
D 2. another recently added to the collection ; S. 
the MS. belonging to the old Sanskrit College, 
No. 657 ; Kh. the MS. belonging to KhasgivMe, and 
G. the MS. procured by Gangadhar Sftstri Datar. 


See Section XIV., first page, note 2. 


d \ a 

\ R 

mg *: a * u 

* These two stanzas exist only in a mutilated form in 
S. and D 2, but they occur fully in D. and Kh. which con¬ 
tain the shorter PraSasti. In G., which contains both the 
PraSastis mixed together, they occur at the head of the 
shorter one, so that they appear to belong to the latter rather 
than to the other. 

^ WF for D. Kh. * *r; for T. D. Kh. 


Rajaprasasti I. 

t 

* 

X ^ c n^o G. n o^qo S. G. 
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Appendix 


ww i wnff swr: n^rw*Mf i 8 i, 

8 

W 3 ffi SifsnTmT^TgTTg: P^TTirt 
^ftfU^Tfcitftr I 

[137] sqfaw wfa: ^TfTOH<?ig<flT- 
* 

U^fiS atftfanftqpGK II SL II 

TOftsftft gsii r« <r«5it f h ?t : 

'•PWW! *j q^^rru^ ii < u 

to wfarr ^r^sjfn ^ftrsfftrefa ?q- 

- . * 

’srsr tt'st: fqfijqfitftq tftt i 

TOprcgq; ftm«j *- 

a??it arrei: ^itti; ?j ftra: sreft^^rfit: 11 ■a h 

TO S'J’sm jftwnrenw*lV I 

to %w *ro: f^^gfxfH ^ n c ti 

TO^«< to?( taigqn: 

■a 

qfwr?qr»qgqfqis5^<!nnQ:R^Tf«n^n?ig: i 

TOw^ftjjre ^rqrqqq?qrmTTfsjigq- 
c 

>n9IT3lfn wimq; I £ || 

TOt ftw are$ ftref’oifsrefMuT; grot *ani: i 
*itat J sftJJrT ffa W»N SJTHT ft afire qft; || < o,« 

TOJ *?fiTTO qfiritafirirore TO , 

. . .. ** w qttftlfVsjqfifvtfti HXTmWWn U I 

\ G. *tnr s. q hto for irere g. ^Tri. for q«n» 
b ' 02. 8 S, n S. D 2 . urfir G. for aift. » qfil S. D 2 . *jfn G. 

^Tfim S. qrrf?«i g. <0 jw; s. G. c ©,% s. G. £ sjftrra S 
G. qfutra D 2 , 
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[General 

jo HISTORY OF 

l 

<ra: KmT wwi ii ^ i 

3 8 

!i 

fqf w^mqt fq 'ifcT fwrsi: li ^1) 

q^TSJ Wlfa | 

^ *tfq MM 

fafif ^ i 

cRftfq XT^T q^*RT*n fa’SftfKfq l! Ull 

* 

^T^qgqng^Tq^Twrrrq^Tm htt li \A il 

[ 138 ] ^35 f%^r 

vo 

rz 

tjfaSSsN^: W«W* 3 VS: KT^Wg II ?« li 
< 

*«tfa w«*wgsrri: HT^jfl 5 bW ^gvtw c ?n*i. n ? c n 

^*i 3 ch^t fa*rcnfatiT: i 

fq« 5 u ^fat ii \t ll 

• l ° 

*HITfa«TJi <WTt*i$qt fmt TtgT truant ^gvit' I 

•gantr^t fgfsi 3fa*o?rt wjphij mrorarffeng ii n 


l t*Kra: D 2. ^ 5 rr»f for *T 5 iT G. ^ ^iift D 2. 
•.iq^uqo G. S. * So both MSS., also D 2 . Bat there 
muSL be a mistake. The name of 6 ftra‘s son 'aftfaj is dis- 
goi- ed ai-trfa. I J erhaps the reading is 1$ H^T 

S. ^aft: I) i O ^ for qq D 2. tr nftggvaiTO: s.; G. totally 
incorrect and tipjre is a lucuna. D 2. has qsq : for q^q of 

o 

S. 9 . The Vurayjfc. genealogy ends here. Subahu, how¬ 
ever, is there called Suclifiru {0 ^TqqTlt D 2 . 
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^ HBTTfwqT: 3>HJlf*lft I Appendix 

g TTwr f*r3ntTsrqT*flflfqffc?r: ^*nrt tjfhj; 1 
gef 3sjm’qsgrrg‘ qrtrgqT ^njfajifT?: u ** n 

'nfatpfl *ftqftrST»nH(tSI TO* I 
? H 

wire Tretfir *T$firereg ni^rg qnjfa: n ** u 
^■sr qTfeqqqra; HfjtHZ'gimT^ranwRg- 

wcjt *^1 f«gr»T: 1 

ijcrenqresf *rerf»rftrc«l vitfjfjTsihTqr^ 

8 

Tj’fTT S»BT*JJ*a 5 J; II ^8 || 

*rare*nfirepreT»piTft: stjcreqjTf*$irsi*mfic: r 

^ TT5JI ftWaf Tmpsqt fa^T«f^SXT3TCT5T: || \ 811 a 

''mftfe-srmt f«^w: q , @Prata<iftf<T; i 

a 8. 

^ *rr?nn 507^r»Kf waft w nwT^ u^h 

< 

inPf nftqret: qrotnuTu tfjfu: i 
>o 

9wBfafi?T»P7T*renreiB'?if?i: n n 

fltilfq gqfwure: ^rerBtinftnfiitJiT- 
faT^g^ifierrgjrpfaTg^ftcjiqq; | 

[ 139 ] wr: 

c: 

nsrRftifi^tfytif^sni**^: t^nr; n a 

< 

9*r firet fttrehtRuf^q; i 

^n^nfij ^ran'q*owffq^rq*9»i n » 


t 'ngfn^f^Ti D 2. ^ v, *mfftr S. 3*115*: G. 3 This i S 
the reading of S., D a and G. probably for qr%!t f . But the 
name according to Papcjit BhagvunMl’s grant was *nf 9 ucq. 
8 S- a,td G ; have a wrongand unintelligible reading here. 
J. ttrq S. qia < I. for qnf $ The vtsarga is dropped in S. 
and G. « Dj. c S. G. have t-ifa*; f*«p;, ,» 

l 6 
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* 

*?($) to tot^t fa* «mf% u ^o r 

* 8 

TOK^WTOgTOmr. ^^tqrfH: ^ f^TO^r: i 

* 

^*reP3 TOfaUnsiTTO f^^fTTcflftoT^ ^3 ^TOT R^R 
^iSkfroc*; to*^ i 
$ 

^ vjwr ^iirarctnrvif^*!: ii ^ u 

'O 

TOT^sf?r^^tvj^f7i4wr: f^t: i 
TOJTO TOnfbjfcNvtfTOT H ^ I! 


toto sro: ^THt^t: ’Jhntfti w\i firo: i 
e 

h ^8 h 

^**35 ^r: qfcr: i 

*nf^TT 5 T: || ^ r 

f *? 

TOt ^mr^rjSt^RT^l <*ifjrPT: i 

■to ^rr^rt^TOT^: ^T^rqr^rr^ n $4 r 

^nJtrtTO htoj totto&t i 

^tfVrsTi^ 5^^ cfcT; fTO«^^^n^^i 5 T^of?rr 4 TJrTi{ n ^ n 

t* ^ n 

u # - ^ftwrmro^ TOf ^tftqfbfTOT^ 

?j: wTOijiiit ’q s*rt ^ totcj i 


* 3 <TT for S. G. ^ Here S. ends, and the following 
is based on G. and D 2, of which the former is, as I 
have already observed, an extremely incorrect manuscript. 
^ HefT^ G. a *fr f<Bfe G. * This word in G. must be some 
mistake as it has no significance here. D 2. has igTOJ 
which also is a mistake. { *rf^a: for iff<|*r, G. >0 G. has 
c: ^fmrs b ?&f 5 piTf in G. it ^firrft T> 2. \o ginfn 
D 2. u D 2. 2. for q; ^ for i^m^Q 
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^sfr *rr fafaqfH ’ftfarerti 

^^T^fa*WS 3 Tqj <ft *H* II \\ 

[ 140 ] ^ : 1 

'gqf' gt fqftlf< faCtat q^l^‘tJlf^c!^T^f?R: U ^ It 
8 

^fcfavT^qsflfa: *ftfimTOT«p&Tsi: 1 
*wreqf*rcTOt pennon ^x\w. 

ii»«b 


wrsr?**m% 

^^tfir^Jifftsi^crr wnqTsrft i 

< r ^ 
faWfifa^S: xralfqara^ ^te*i for^: 

w^fT h a* t 

c 

#ff: ^ *r f^ 1 

* 

ii hr <) 

$**«ftnn *nr«rnc^£T ^vsrsujfaw: 

^«nftrtT«iftir: I 

Sfa ^Wt^®«!lfq 3ffasTT sftcT: *W.3tnrt 

^ntr^E^sm: 11 a* u 

\° \\ 

*re**nfflft%sft fafwfr ’gnqffr- 

4<rr*Hfaifk: q^^i 'ntmnfVsT: 1 


Appendix C. 


. 1 qfeqr for frnr* G. ^ G. has qg and D 2. sjjfl for *qri. 
q In the MSS. we have Hfltq*Tigifcqo. a G. has faqrr* 
for *ff*nsi:. * D 2. 4 flf^r*T in G. >d \te«l 

ought to be unless the son of Rudradeva is meant, 

c q^frf; for ijfq; D. 2. «* This line is thus written in G. 

i also in D 2. except ?[ for last v[ 
t® *ntaifor G. ?t fafwrt G. 
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u b« « 

3^ -^fa ncf)?ft era: xftift i 

rnfrerTjEiswa: gwa gr€}ftfa^jra*ifire<iFl5[ 11 sun 

tarsiTft fawaftor 5 nj’*TTWgr*ft 

■f faln^wra^ i 

5 ar^' 4 W'?i'fi f t^ 0 iaT «'a^*n’flfas 5 
* 

■gFa: aiT5j4Jnt5awiiat wffa rj'nTfta: 11 84 ll 


[ 141 ] cm: w*5 Tr^^?^^>rr*iw*r 

xrfTcrmT 


* 

t^nifaii^te^faFcreftr: 

* 

Tft ^ >^ i n w 8: wunft snrr* *r< ww » 

'o 

error ^t^nc^rrfq^TK h «* « 


^ isnfim for qrftm G. h. OTTO® G. 3 G. This 
B ?TTT is omitted in the MSS. since it is followed v>y 
another *f*T, -nd the copyists mistook the one for the 
other. The compound 19 to be dissolved as sm<Tt f^USrt 

^prfarax*! I wmf«rw< w *J arflfswxwr:. «, f^r f° r «i? 

D 2. <? which is also the reading of D. 2 , as 

an epithet of MaMdeva, involves -ensure instead of praise. 
The correct form of the word is, probably, in 

which case it would be an epithet of Bhojadeva. 4 After 
;his follow stanzas 14 and 19 of the next PraSasti in D 2. 
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*rt*: ^g^^ararfq ***% ^ 11 *0 \\ 

afaffarr 5 ^ ^ ^T^Tcrf ^et’^tx 

q^rtfq q; rafale* lt^T^^T^?r 1 

^srr^Htr^rf^sriftr grqpqrqfaqkfa 3*fafe*r 11 a,? 11 
*nrr«rrofir qsj qfttfqq^ftpqfTi qfa*u (ctt?) 

^TfcT%IfgqT^qJKgf^*T 1 

w^T-sf q^T$¥*^3*r’ ^iug a 11 


Appendix C. 


% 


Rajaprasasti II. 

faqNWqfh qfa^t qfaqT TT3TI ^Tfro^ 1 
*gq qfasgKFqqTwrrq^TTTg gu grrft; II 3 || 
?rfa»^€fa*4HTO ^n^qT^t faw. qT^T6tg; t 
fn*f qT*t tf^»nqW!*TOPlqf*tq^q: qmq: (| 8 11 
[142] 5 ljflH3nra[qis|TT5|giU3Ti^«^^ff%w^iVfe[fq^fM?iqT^q?T: I 
^T^qftprqfq^^^T^: ^tfaWqqfqqtsrfq WTO II * (I 
qrtir: q^ ^ftr faT^rtw?: 1 
t q, 

11 i 11 

w *jqr«jqr^Twrw: qr^qrq 4W«n^tn4ta 11 

^ gfarcrnst ^qtwq *roqqqftaf« ^ 1 

tVdTU *Ttqi© qm qqtfqftpfrmfv: qftqfWipgqTTg; u c II 
qf<q<fc*cft fans 

smrnTft q^?fa5r qt«n 3*^nf^ n e 11 

qqWfaar *ft *n^n«s<jqft qgTOg 1 
fasrfasr *TO n°u 

falcST I 

qT#fai?q WqTrf^Sn*T**lTqwft*i>€; I 
*2T* qir^^TSKlf^fq^qsqrqKqTViifT- 

q% SRfSTqiq SWqfa: ^TqniTqmg ft U » 

X g«KS Kh. ^ q^qirj: D. & Kh. ^^Wct: G. a ^rnrf 
TO Kh. 
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Q 


!Appendlx C. ^ iq^fiscnnfaq^ 1 

fafrex* nn^rm 9^0^ TOtw: pmfe n \ri\ 

8 * A 

>0 

^ h *miN: ^ ***& 11 n 

\rd foq^TCWiTItTsit t^T ^T^qt ^ ^0 i 
c 

to* fafaftpq vra ii ?»n 


<t 

’Rct xr^ f% fsnj 3 q ^jifsrsrfT 1 

*<> 

^ht*j from ^*q^ q>qt?q fci< 11?*11 
M 

faq^SFqnj: 3 iaqt qmft 

T*/T< 3 iT 3 T^I ->4 T<SPFfT^ ^ 9 ^ 

*?q HTTqjfa<?t*T |l ^ n 

[ 143 ] *ret*ro* 

?* 

qW: 3 «? 5 P^sj*fifq wssr * *f: s«^qln: n ?>o 11 
U 

tnrsroTqt ■$*: *nnfa 1 

faV fgf?^f?r T}€\vh°) qi*« 3 « nw. n ?* 11 


» ?rf^ Kh. & G. % qfrgqr Kh. ^#cr G. $ ’fcrfttf 
Kh. & G. <0 Kh. «*n£taq:. ^qft G. 

c: *?t$ f^fvrn^T^T: Kh. fsfWw D. 

< fa*Tr**fa* G. q «! qaafa for aq^fa G. £ qi^: Kh. 
t<» tfl«K G. $$ ©*tSto: qmfar 3.3; saifa D. Kh. 
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^ftthsron^rrc 'it 

fsi: I 


<SL 

Appendix C. 


8 

ft^Tprf: n ?£ fl 

’sffrnfTOTOTOT^nn 5 ?! ^4 fawfcf «M 

^f^wf?|f^wr^f^TerTi^f^?I^ i 
^faftrefa , f?nfeft*rt fgfwr^^: n n 
m ^'vx\fei ^aft tr^rf ^ ^t- 

^fa*ftoiT W^to i 

* < 

vsf \\\x\\ 

*fa TT^n?aita: 8 


* D. $?|<ITOI: Kh. The middle letter of the name 

in G. looks somewhat like 3, but there is little question that 
the copyist had ^ before him and made it appear like 3 by 
producing the nether curve and making its end touch the 
knot of # *sreh* D. i TO D 2. $ for *ni D 2. 
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ADDITIONS AND FURTHER CORRECTIONS 

By Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, m.a., ph.D. 

Pp. 1-2. For a further discussion about 
Bakshinapatha, see P. V. Kane, Jour. B. B. R. A. S., 
Vol. XXIV. pp. 616—621. 

Pp' 4 " 5 - For Aryan immigration into the 
Bekkan, see D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 
1918, p. 2 & ff. 

Pp. 1S-19. As regards the identification of the 
Rastikas, Petenikas and Aparantas, see D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Asoka , pp. 32-33, and Ind . Ant., 1919, 
p. 80, 11. 4 ; also V. A. Smith, Early History of India 
(Edn. revised by S. M. Edwardes), p. 193 & f, 

P. 23. The inscriptions of Asoka found at 
Stipava and on the northern frontier of Mysore were 
not ‘ ‘stray edicts”. At Supara the whole set of his 
Fourteen Rock Edicts must have been engraved, of 
which only a fragment of Edict VIII has now been 
preserved. As regards his inscriptions on the frontier 
of Mysore, they are three separate copies of his Minor 
Rock Edicts and speak of a prince of the blood royal 
as being placed in charge of that frontier province 
(B. R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, pp. 254-255, p. 258 & 
pp. 26—28). Since the Early History of the Deccan 
was published, another recension has been discovered 
at Maski in Nizam's territory. 

P. 24 . For a revised transcript and interpreta¬ 
tion ol the Nanaghaf inscriptions, ee Biihler Arch. 
Su-ru. IKc.s/. Ind., Vol. V. p. 60 & ff. For the 
history deducible from them, see D. R. Bhandarkar, 
*nd. Ant., 1918, pp. 71-72. 

F. 26 & ff. For the revised transcripts and inter¬ 
pretations of tlie Nasik cave inscriptions, see K. 
S^nart, lip. Ind., Vol. VIII. p. 59 & ff. 
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P. 32. n. 17. For D. R. Bhandarkar who agrees 

in this conclusion, see Jour. Bo. As. Soc. f Vol. 

XXIII. pp. 69—7 1 and hid. Ant., 1918, pp. 152-153. 

For a different view, see R. D. Banerji, Jour. R. As. 

Soc., 1917, p. 279 & ff. and H. C. Ray Chaudhnri, 

Political History of Ancient India, jipp. 3 3x3. 

d. t 

Pp. 33-34- The correct form of . te name 
Sakasena is Siri-Sata,—D. R. Bhandarkar, hid. Ant., 
1918, pp. 155-156. For another inscription of 
GautamI Yajna-sri-Satakarni, see G. Biihler, Ep. Ind. t 
Vol. I. p. 95 f., and N. G. Majumdar, Jour. Beng. 
As. Soc. (NS.), Vol. XVI. p. 328 & PI. Two more 
Satavahana inscriptions have been since published, 
one by Sten Konow, Zeit. Deut. Morg. Gcs., 
Vol. LXH. p. 592 and the other by V. S. Suktliankar, 
Ep. hid., Vol. XIV. p. 155. 

PP- 34-35- For the different views about the 
family of the princes who issued the coins found at 
Kolhapur, see Ind. Ant., 1920, p. 31 & ff. 

P. 36 & n. 23. For the correct reading and 
interpretation of the coin, see E. J. Rapson, Jour. 
R. As. Soc., 1905, p. 797 & ff. 

P. 42 & ff. For the Kshatrapa rule in the 
Dekkan and the restoration of the Satavahana empire 
set forth in Section VI., read also D. R. Bhandarkar’s 
Dekkan of the Sdtavdhana in Ind. Ant., 1918, 
pp. 69-78 and 149-156 ; and H. C. Ray CbaudhurPs 
Political History of Ancient India, p. 305 & ff. 

P. 4Q & n. 8. As regards Satakarni of the Girnar 
Inscription (Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII. pp. 44, 1 . 12), see 
the various views set forth in Jour. Bo. As. Soc., 
Vol. XXIII. p. 66 & ff. 

P. 51 & ff. As to the Purana texts relating to 
the Andhrabhj'itya dynasty, see F. E. Pargiter’s 
Dynasties of the Kali Age , p. 35 & ff. For comments 
on the texts, see V. A. Smith and S. M. Edwardes 
Early History of India, p. 230 & ff. 
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P. 64. In respect of the time when ^ ivahana- 
Saka came into vogue, see J. F. Fleet, Ant-, 

Vol. XII. p. 2x4 ff. 

P. 68. For another view of the aut' bors ^^ p anc * 
■date of the Saptasati, see A. Weber’ ' ^ e ^ er das 
Saptagatakam des Hala, pp. 2—4. 

P. 70 & ff. For a further acco- Jt cf the reli ' 
gious, social and economic eonditior Maharashtra, 
see D. R. Bliandarkar, hid. Ant P- 77 & ff- 

*>P. 77-81. One powerfv 'dynasty, that ruled 

over Maharashtra between 1 the extinction of the 
Andhraohrityas and the- rise of the Chalukyas, is 
Katachcliuri, knowr later as Kalachuri. Tluee 
copper-plate grants r -bis fa mily are known : (1) the 
Abhona Plates of Sankaragana da hod Iv. 347 and 
published by K. I-I- Pathak, Ep. Ina ., Vol. IX. 
pp. 297-298 ; (2) t he VadnSr Plates of Bff ddharaja, 
dated K. 360 and published by Y. R. Gupte J.bid., 
Vol. XII. p. 33 ff > an( l (3) the Sarsavni Plates of the 
same king, date* d K. 361 and published by I . 
Kielhom, Ibid., Vol. VI. pp. 297-299. It i« this 
Buddharllja whc> was defeated by le Western 
Chalukya princ< 2 Mangalarija (Mahgalesa) and is 
referred to in p P- 84-85 of ♦-lie Early History of the 
Dekkan. The capital of th is dynasty, however, wa- 
Mahisbmati (/ nd - Ant., iQU, P- 20 ; Arch. Sir 
InA, An. ^3'U, P • 2I 4>- 

pp 82 * 104. For tl ie epigraphie re void? 

eoniec vs itli the Early (dhalukyas of BadavnT, s 
No 2 of F. Kielhorri’s List of Inscriptions jf 

Souhc ndia (Ep. lnd- t Vol. VII. Appen ^ 

Son the inscriptions of this dynasty pub’ ,[ lc j 

th are : 

Lakshmeshwar (I lharwar Dist., Bombay 
p t,y) Pillar Inscription * f the Yuvarfrja 

V iditya granting some 0Onstituti*>n to the 
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burgesse Q f p er jg ere Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. 
Ind., Vo sl XIV 

( 2 ) <s 

' ' Ooy.—jejurl (Poona Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) of Vinayaditya (9th regnal year). 

^ by * .. Bhandarkar, Ep. Ind. Vol. XIX. p. 63. 

(3) S. —Patoda (Punjab) Plates of Vinay- 

aditya (14b regnal year). Noticed by D. R. 
Bhandarkar, > d An t. t 19x1, p. 240. 

(4) w. 627 -Raygad (Kolaba Dist , Bombay 

Presidency) Pla, oV - vi ‘ jayaditya (8th regnal year) . 

Ed. by K. B. Patnfe, Vol x p I5 

(5) S. 672. I vender Up oona Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Plates of Kirtivannai n (n ) (6th regnal year) . 
Ed. by K. B. Pathak, Ep. In Vol IX p 202 

P. 96. For a. more detailed,! history of the Arab 
invasion see y. 20 & g. of lhe i- urjaTa .p mHMras by 

R. C. Maj.umdar, in Jour. Dept. Letters (Cal. Univ ), 
Vol. X. 

P. 106 ff. For epigraphic rec< >rds connected with, 

tlhe Raslitrakutas of Manyakhefa, see n os ^3_ 107 

of 1 *. Rielhorn s List of Inscrif ^Hons of Southern 
India. Some of the inscriptions pi tblished thereafter 
are : 

(1) S. 690.—Tafegaon (Poona' Dist., Bombay 
.''residency) Plates of I'Crishnaraja n'l.). Noticed by 
^•R. Bhandarkar, PRAs. WC., 1913.^ p . 54 . Ed. by 
v .eu Konow, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII. p’ 279 . 

Mentions his son Pr abhutunga G ’’ • n da (II ) . 

<2) S. 694.—Bhapijak (Chanda i^st. C. P.) 
nates of Krishparaja (I.) . Ed. by V. S. C hal kar, 
j Ind , Vol. XIV. p. 123. iP', c 

(3) S' 697— Pimpar'i (West Khai Vst ; 

Bo >ay Presidency). Pliites of Dharavarsh; yh va- 
raja Ed. by' K. B. Pathak, Ep. Ind., Vol. - 85. 

(4) S. 70 .—Dhul ; a (East Khandes st., 

Bombay fresidet cy) spurious (?) Plates of la - 

varsba Pfatapafila Karkariija, son of Dh j a , 


mist/}). 



younger brother of Prabliutavarsha (-Goviuda II.) 
to whose reign it refers itself. 


(5) S. 715.—Daulatabad (Nizam’s State) Plates of 
Samaravaloka Sankaragana, son of Nanna, who was 
brother of Krishnaraja (I) and son of Karkaraja. 
Charter issued with the consent of Kalivallabha- 
Narendradeva (Dhruva-Nimpama). Ed. by D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Ep. Ind., Vol. IX. p. 195. 

(6) S. 793.—Sanjan (Thana Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Inscription of Amoghavarsha (I.). Ed. by 
D. R. Bhandarkar, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII. p. 243 & ff. 

(7) S. 818.—KuniinellihalH (Dliarwar Dist., 
Bombay Presidency). Inscription of the time of 
Maliasftmantadliipati Karna-vallaka who seems to be 
the Rashtrakiita Krishna II.-Akalavarsha. Ed. by 
L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 277 ff. 

(8) S. 851.—Kajas (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Inscription of the time of the Rashtrakiita 
king Govinda IV. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind.. 
Vol. XIII. p. 326 IT. 

(9) S. 868. —Tuppad-kurhatti (Dharwar Dist., 
Bombay Presidency) Inscription of the time of the 
Rashtrakiita Akalavnrsha-Krishna III. Ed. by L. D. 
Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV. p. 364 ff. 

(10) S. 868.—Kyasaniir (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of king Kannara 
(the Rashtrakiita Krishna III. —Akalavarsha). Ed. by 
L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 280 ff. 

(11) Kyasaniir (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Inscription of the time of Kandaravallabha, 
i.e. Kannara or Krishna III Ed. by L. D. Barnett, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 283. 

(12) S. 884,—DevihosQr (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Akalavarsha 
Kannara-deva (the Rashtrakiita Kudina III.). Ed. 
oy L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 285-286. 

(13) Kyasaniir (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presj- 
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dency) Inscription of the time of Nityavarsha- 
Amoghavarsha who is the same as Nityavarsha- 
Khottiga. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind ., 
Vol. XVI. p. 284-285. 

P. 112 & n. 19. For a detailed discussion and 
historical importance of the passage from the Jaina 
Harivamsa, see J. F. Fleet, Ep. ind. t Vol. VI. p. 195 
and ff. 

p . 136. For the epigraphic records connected 
with the Later Chalukyas of Kalyani, see Nos. 140-274 
of F. Kielhom’s List of Inscriptions of Southern 
India. Some of the inscriptions of this dynasty pub¬ 
lished thereafter are: 

(1) S. 929.—Hot^ur (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency) Inscription of the time of Akajankacharita- 
Irivabedahga Chalukya Satyasraya. Ed. by. L. D. 
Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 74 ff* 

(2) S. 393.—Sudi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Inscription of the time of Tribhuvanamalla- 
deva, i.e. Chalukya Vikramaditya V. Ed. by L. D. 
Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. p. 75-77* 

(3) S. 933. —Alur (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Inscription of the time of Tribhuvanamalla- 
Vikramaditya V. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XVI. p. 27 ff. 

(4) S. 950. — Kujenur (Dharwar Dist., * Bombay 
Presidency) inscription of the time of Jagadekamalla- 
Jayasimha (II.). Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XV. p. 329 ff* 

(5) S. 963.—Airur (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Inscription of the time of Jagadekuinalla i.c . 
Javasiiiiha II. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. 
XV. pp. 334-335* 

(6) Lakshmeshwar (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Inscription of the lime of Jagadekamalla H. 
Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 44 if. 
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(?) S. 959.—Hottur (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Jayasimha (II) 
Jagadekamalla. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., 


Vol. XVI. p. 75 ff. 

(8) S. 960.—Hulgur (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Jagadekamalla 
(Jayasimha II.) and the Yadava Kanhara. Ed. by 
Iv.D. Barnett, Ep. hid., Vol. XVI. p. 332 ff. 


(9) Yewur (Gulbarga Dist., Hyderabad) Inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of the Western Chaluk> r a king 

agadekamalla, i.e. Jayasimha II. Ed. by L. D. 
Bamett, Ep. hid., Vol. XII. p. 269. 

(10) Miraj (Miraj State, Bombay Presidency) 
Inscription of the time of the Western Chalukya king 
Jayasimha II. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. hid., Vol. 
XII. p. 309 ff. 

(11) S. 977. — Baiikapur (Dhanvar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Chalukya 
emperor Trailokyamalla-(Somesvara I.) and the 
Kadamba Mahamandalesvara Harikesari-deva. Ed. 
by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII. p. 168 ff. 

(12) S. 973. —Sudi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency) Inscription of the time of Chalukya 
Trailokyamalla (Somesvara I). Ed. by L. D. Baractt, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. pp. 77-80. 

(13) S. 976. — Sudi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of the Chalukya 
Trailokyamalla (Somesvara I.). Ed. by L. D. 
Barnett, Ep. hid., Vol. XV. pp. So-83. 

(14) S. 980.—Sudi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Inscription of the time of Somesvara I. Ed. 
by L. D. Barnett, Ep. hid., Vol. XV. pp. 83-85. 

(15) S. 981.-. Sudi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Inscription of the time of the Chalukya 
Trailokyamalla Somesvara I. ltd. by E. D. Barnett, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. pp. 85-94- 

(16) S. 975.—Mujgund (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
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Presidency) Inscription of the time of Trad' 1 / Ua 
i.e. Somesvara I. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, ,p. ±nd., 
Vol. XVI. p. 53 ff. 

(17) S. 974.—Niralgi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Trailokyamalla- 
Ahavamalla i.e. Somesvara I. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 66 ff. 

(18) S. 988.—Hottur (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Trailokyamalla- 
Ahavamalla (Somesvara I.) and Mahamandal^vara 
Jemarasa. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. 
p. 82. 

(19) Tijvalli (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presidency) 
Inscription of the time of Trailokyamalla (Somesvara 
I.). Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. 
PP- 337 - 333 . 

(20) S. 966 and 1067.—Huli (Belgaum Dist., 
Bombay Presidency) Inscription of the time of 
Ahavainalla (Somesvara I.) and Jagadekamalla (II.). 
Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII. 
pp. 172-3. 

(21) S. 991 and 997.—Sudi (Dharwar Dist., 
Bombay Presidency) Inscription of the time of 
Bhuvanaikamalla (Somesvara II.). Ed. by L. D. 
Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. pp. 94-96. 

(22) S. 996. — Sudi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Bhuvanai¬ 
kamalla (Somesvara II.). Ed. by L. D. Barnett, 
Ep. hid., Vol. XV. pp. 96-100. 

(23) S. 993 and 994.—Gawarwad (Dharwar Dist., 
Bombay Presidency) Inscription oi the time of 
Bhuvanaikamalla, i.e. Somesvara II. and Malia- 
map<Jalesvara Lakshmarasa (Lakshma or Lakshmana). 
Ed. by L. D B: inett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. p. 337 #* 

(24) S. 993 and 994.—Anpigeri (Dharwar Dist., 
Inscription of the time of Somesvara II. Ed. by 
L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. pp. 347 - 343 . 
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(25) S. 996-97.—Niralgi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of the Chalukya 
king Bhuvanaikamalla (Somesvara II.). Ed. by 
L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 68 ff. 

(26) Nidagundi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Inscription of the time of Western Chalukya 
king Tribhuvanamalla—(Vikramaditya VI) and the 
Kadamba prince Tailapa II. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV. p. 12. 

( 2 7 ) Ittagi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presidency) 
Inscription of the time of (Western Chalukya) 
Vikramaditya VI. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XIII. p. 36 ff. 

(28) Narendra (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presi¬ 
dency) Inscription of the time of Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya VI. and the Kadamba Mahdmandales- 
vara Jayakesin II. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XIII. p. 298 ff. 

(29) Mutgi (Bijapur Dist., Bombay Presidency) 
Inscription of the time of (Western Chalukya) 
Tribhuvanamalla (i.e. Vikramaditya VI.). Ed. by 
L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. p. 25 ff. 

(30) S. 1006.—Sudi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Tribhuvana- 
malla-vallabha (Vikramaditya VI.). Ed. by t. D. 
Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. pp. 100-103. 

(31) S. xoo6.— Sudi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Triblmvana- 
■nalla-vallabha (Vikramaditya VI.). Ed. by L. R. 
Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. pp. 103-T05. 

(32) Sudi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presidency) 
Inscription of the time of Vikramaditya VI. Ed. by 
E. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol XV. pp. 105 ff 

Of the 38th year of his reign,, 

(. 33 ) Gadag [Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presidency) 
Inscription of the time of the Chalukya Vi’:r: miiditva 
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VI. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV.k. 
p. 348 ff- 

Of the 23rd year of his reign. 

(34) Lakshmeshwar (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Tribhuvana- 
malla i.e. Vikramaditya VI. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. pp. 31 ff- 

Of the 27th year of his reign. 

(35) Lakshmeshwar (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Vikramaditya 
VI. and his feudatory Kadamba Taila III. Ed. by 
L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 35 ff- 

(36) Lakshmeshwar (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Tribhuvana- 
malla or Vikramaditya VI. Ed. by L- D. Barnett, 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 58 ff- 

(37) S. 999.—-Hulgur (Dharwar Dist., Bombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Tribhuvana- 
malla Vikramaditya VI. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, F.p. 
Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 329 ff- 

(38) Huli (Bejgaum Dist., Bombay Presidency) 
Inscription of the time of Tribhuvanamalla 
(Vikramaditya VI.). Ed. by L. D. Barnett, hp. Ind., 
Vol. XVIII. p. 178 ff. 

Of the 7th year of hi9 reign. 

(39) S. 1019.—Huli (Belgaum Dist., Bomba} 
Presidency) Inscription of the time of Tribhuvana 
malla (Vikramaditya VI). Ed. by L. D. Barnett 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII. p. 182 ff. 

(40) Huli (Bejgaum Dist., Bombay Presidency 
Inscription of the time of Tribhuvanamalla (Vikrama 
ditya VI.). Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. hid., Vol 

XVIII. p. 189. 

Of the 29th year of his reign. 

(41) S. 1029.—Huli (Belgaum Dist., Boh 
P residency) Inscription of the time of Tribhuvana- 
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(leva i.e. Vikramaditya VI. Ed. by L. D. 
rnett, Ep. hid., Vol. XVIII. p. 196. 

(42) Hiili (Belgaum Dist., Bombay Presidency) 
Inscription of the time of Vikramaditya VI. Ed. by 
L. D. Barnett , Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII. pp. 199-201. 

Of the 32nd year of his reign. 

(43) Hitli (Belgaum Dist., Bombay Presidency) 
Inscription of the time of Tribhuvanamalladeva 
(Vikramaditv-a VI.). Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XV'nJ. pp. 201-205. 


(44) Nil gun da (Bellary Dist., Madras Presidency) 
LscPPtinn of the time of Western Chalukya king 
T p^nvanamalla-Vikramaditya VI. Ed. by L. D. 
Ep . j n d., Vol. XII. pp. 150-155- 
^45) Yowur (Gulbarga Dist., Hyderabad) I11- 
scrij'tioa. of t ), e t j me 0 f Western Chalukya king 
Vilcramadity a VI gd. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., 


Vol. ?n. P- 274 ff- 

(46) Yev, Qr (Gulbarga Dist., Hyderabad) In¬ 
scription of t h c t j me G f the Western Chalukya king 
Tribhuvanan’mlla-Vikramaditya VI. Ed. by L. D. 
Barnett, Ep . Vol. XII. p. 329 ff. 

(47) Ye' A . flr (Gulbarga Dist., Hyderabad) In¬ 
scription of the time of the Western Chalukya king 
Tribhuvana’ ma j( a .vikramaditya VI. Ed. by L. D. 
Barnett, Ei / n£ j. ( Vol. XII. p. 332. 


(48) Yt, wQr (Gulbarga Dist., Hyderabad) In¬ 
scription oh t h e time of Vikramaditya VI. Ed. by 
B. D. Barn et t i Ep. hid., Vol. XII. p. 334 * 

(49) S. 10Q5 and 1103.—Kurgod (Bellarv Dist., 
Madras Presidency) Inscription of the Western 
Chalukya ^mesvara [IV] Tribhuvanamalla. Ed. by 
L,. D. Batimtt £/,. [ n d., Vol. XIV. p. .’65 ff. , 


P . ff. For the epigraphic records con¬ 

nected \vi e Kalaclutris of Kalyana, sec Nos. 275- 
300 *f F. horn’s List of Inscriptions of Southern 
India. N jl)iC o{ the inscriptions of this dynasty 
publisher, timreafter are: 





2 6o NOTES 

■Q 

Titk Kalachurts. 



(1) Huli (Bclgaiun Dist., . ombay Presidency) 
Inscription of the time of Kalachurya king 
Tribhuvanamalladeva (Bijjala). Ed. by L. D. 
Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII. pp. 208-212. 

(2) $. 1084.—Huli (Be]gaim pi-cBombay 
Presidency) Inscription of the tine of Ving Bijjala. 
Ed. by E. D. Barnett, Ep. hid., Vol. XVIII. 
p. 212 if. 

(3) Yewfir (Gulbarga Dist., Hyderabad) Inscrip 
tion of the time of the Kalachur a king K ;i y a ‘mirai : 
Sovideva. Ed. by L. I). Barnett, Ep. hu Vol. XI • 


P- 336 . , 

(4) Ittagi (Jharwar Dist., Bombay Presidcfu^) 

Inscription of the time of the .alac'hurya *ui£ 
Sankamadeva. Ed. by L. D. Barnett > /mb, 

Vol. XIII. p. 59 ff. 

(5) Sudi (Dharwar Dist., Bombay Presidency ; 
Inscription of the time of the Kalachur -Sankaraa. 
Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. X V P- loc > A- 

(6) Yewur (Gulbarga Dist., Hydera ^ ac l) Inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of the Kalachurya kit 1 # Sarkama- 
deva. Ed. by L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind > V(>1 - Xn 
PP- 33 S- 339 . 

(7) Mutgi (Bagewadi taluk of Bijap' ur) inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of Kalachurya Bhillan ia * 1 ^. ky 
L. D. Barnett, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV. p, 32 ^ 

P. 205 & n. 60. Jnanadeva was a descendant 
(snta) in the pupil’s line, that is, really a disciple of 
Nivrittinatha. At the conclusion of lii s w0 *k l ie 
says that Nivrittinatha was a pupil of ('nhinmuthn 
and that the latter was a pupil of Gor^shnnattia 
who himself was a pupil of Matsye 1 nuitua.^ If 
Jfianadeva’s date was Saka 1212 ( •° 1 l) -)> 

Gorakshanatlia has to be placed ab< J le } ^ni- 
ning of the 13th century A D. 




